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Tire Outlook Promising 

tr THE beginning of the year leading automobile 
A makers declared that about the best they could ex- 
pect of 1924 would be that it would equal the output of 
1923. 
chances are that production for the current year will 
decidedly outstrip that of last year. To accomplish this it 
will only be necessary for the total of the first two months 
of 1924 to bear the same ratio to this year’s total that the 
joint production of January and February, 1923, bore to 
In other words, instead of 


But, if present indications are not misleading, the 


the entire output of last year. 
the “possible out-turn of 4,500,000 cars,” which the “‘satur- 


ationists” reluctantly concede, it seems very probable that 
total production for 1924 will be over 5,000,000 cars, as 
compared with the 4,200,000 cars that were produced in 
1923. 

What does all this mean to the rubber industry, and par- 
ticularly to the tire division? Assuming that on January 1 
there were 15,000,000 cars in use (total registration for 
the United States in 1923 being 15,222,658), and as 2.7 
casings per car are estimated by Akron manufacturers for 
this year’s replacements, such vehicles would thus require 
40,500,000 tires. The 5,000,000 new cars would need four 
apiece and a spare, making 25,000,000 more ; and 1,000,000 
may be allowed for export. Thus a total production of 
66,500,000 tires would be indicated for 1924, as compared 
with an outturn of 45,000,000 for 1923. This reckoning 
takes no account of the probable discarding of at least 
1,000,000 good cord tires by car owners who must try 
the new balloons. 

When to the foregoing total of tires is added a likely 
out-turn of 65,000,000 inner tubes, with a corresponding 
increase in the volume of various rubber accessories it 
appears reasonable to conclude that during the present 
year the rubber industry is likely to enjoy a very fair 


degree of prosperity. 





Crépe Sole Propaganda 
Hig is that about rubber crepe products that seems to 


so bias the producers’ judgment that the most un- 
warranted conclusions are entertained and widely acted 
upon. The crepe creed expressly and dogmatically calls 
for “100 per cent pure rubber subjected to no treatment 
which impairs the natural live quality and nerve of rub- 
ber,”—in other words, no washing, compounding, calen- 
dering, curing. The rubber manufacturer is eliminated and 
the planter or his agent ships to the distributer. In the 
case of the crepe sole the goods are to go to the leather 
direct. Here, to the mind of the 
planter, is a huge market to be opened by the right sort 


shoe manufacturers 
of appeal to the public. Thus come the advertisements of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association in American periodicals 
reaching millions of sole wearers, and designed to react 
upon hundreds of footwear makers. That this effort will 
draw fresh attention to the sole for sporting shoes is cer- 
That it will result in its adoption for regular wear, 
Moreover, 


tain. 
masculine or feminine, is not to be expected. 
unless the prices for crepe soles and heels are reduced by 
about one-half the repair shops that do most of the heeling 
and soling will soon cease to handle them. 

If one examines the crépe soling on the market the “100 
per cent pure rubber” is disproved. Some of the crepe 
has been vulcanized. 

Often it carries a strong odor of naphtha and some- 
times its extra velvety softness suggests substitutes. In 
other words, all rubber manufacturers will not Jet such 
profitable chances go by to get their share of the sole 
market. They will make their own compounded crépe 
rubber sole; and the best will be better than the plantation 
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product, the worst will look so well and be so bad that it 


will seriously injure the sale of all. This in part is why we 


feel that the exploiters of the crepe sole have been misled 


} 
’ 1 ‘ af - 
otherwise and that their efforts could open a market for 


millions of pounds of pure rubber. 


Tax Problems in Planting 


M vas when the rich man intrenched in feudal 
T fortress taxed and supertaxed the laborer, merchant 
and all who had anything taxable Today the laborer 
taxes and supertaxes employer, capitalists and all men of 
substance In davs of vore the overtaxed emigrated or 
rebelled; today the overtaxed seek exempt securities and 
With the present 


avi id expansion and new enterprises 


laws, where new enterprises are planned, 
present and future tax conditions need to be most carefully 
one into before anything else is considered. Thus there 


~ 


are a score of countries where Hevea will thrive and where 


labor is available \ll or nearly all place a definite tax 
upon crude rubber his varies from a fraction of a cent 
a pound to as much as 40 per cent ad valorem. [Even 
where plantation rubber is tax free there 1s no assurance 
that it will not one day bear a heavy duty 


Of all the tropical countries, including the Philippines, 
the only ones where the American planter would enjoy 
practical freedom from taxation, present and future, are 
those under [britis mtrol. When the Sumatra planta 
tions ot the nited States Rubber Co. were in process « f 


formation John |. Watson, Jr., said 


“IT am doubtful only regarding the Dutch attitude to 
ward Americans in the matter of taxation. They may find 
it expedient to extort more than we anticipate.” 

[his forecast was thoroughly sound. In a paper read 
before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science in March of this year H. Stuart Hotchkiss, pres 
ident of the United States Rubber Plantations and its sub 
sidiaries in Sumatra and the Malay States, said 

“In British Malaya there is only one tax and this ts a 
very moderate export tax. This has always been based o 
a sliding scale of rubber values and even under the 
Stevenson Act it amounts to a little less than a British 
penny per pound on the normal amount of rubber per 
mitted to be exported. In the Dutch Territories there is 
an export tax too, although little has been said about that 
The Dutch, aside from their export tax, have excess profit 
taxes, income taxes and in one instance in our experience 
we have known them to resort to retroactive taxation, 
which is as unmoral as it is unsound. No one hears about 
Dutch or Brazilian methods because unfortunately there 
is a substantial element in our press and public with whom 
it is popular to criticize Great Britain whether right or 
wrong.” 

All of the above is wholly without prejudice and should 
lead planters to be as familiar with governmental practice 
as they are with soil, rainfall, and labor before they locate. 


by their own desires. We wish heartily that it were 


Factories and Universities 
S ARCELY any need of our modern business life has been 
more urgently emphasized in these columns than that 
of a closer understanding, if not a warm accord or an 
actual working agreement, between the nation’s industrial 
and educational forces. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that if American manufacturing interests are to even hold 
their own with competitors in foreign fields, much less re- 
tain general supremacy in the commercial world, they must 
realize that even the production of superior goods and 
exceptional enterprise in marketing, highly essential as 
both factors are to success, will not insure commanding 
position. They must be supplemented, or rather rein- 
forced, with the special training of an ample number of 

minor and major leaders for leading industries. 

rhe United States census showed that in 1920 of the 
$1,614,248 persons then gainfully employed only 1,510,- 
129, or 3.6 per cent, planned the activities and directed the 
occupational energies of the 96.4 per cent. In 1870 the 
proportion of administrators, supervisors, and technical 
experts was but 1.25. In 1900, when the era of large scale 
production began, it had risen to 2.46. What may it or 
should it be in 1930? A census estimate, taking little 
account of the increasing complexities of business, would 
put the 1930 need close to 4+ per cent; but the chances are 
that in 1930 this requirement will be between 41% and 5 
per cent. Even an army maintains a ratio of 4 per cent 
of officers. 

The manner in which engineering schools can help to 
meet this exigent need has already been pointed out; but 
we cannot be content even with their valuable aid. The 
active cooperation of most of the higher institutions of 
learning could and should be enlisted in enhancing the 
success of industrial mass production. It is a vital, ex- 
tensive, present-day problem in which great schools, 
through endowments and in other ways, are and must be 
increasingly concerned. The industries need numerous 
If the latter have a more 
liberal education they are doubly welcome. 


technical college graduates. 


\VWE DO NOT PARTICULARLY APPROVE THE WORK OF THI 
headliner of the Rubber Growers’ Association as shown in 
their Saturday Evening Post crépe sole announcement. 
In all kindness, is their phrase “The Immortal Sole” one 
that appeals to Americans? We are, to be sure, on the 
surface careless, unthinking and often irreverent. Never- 
theless there is in us a basic reverence that balks at the use 
of terms sacred to even a minority. Words and phrases 
pertaining to creed, church or religion are rarely employed 
to sell goods and then only by the sensation seeker. It 
may be good advertising, perhaps, but the originator of the 


line has a false idea of Anglo-Saxon reactions. 


“Buy THE TRUTH, AND SELL IT NOT; ALSO WISDOM, 
and instruction, and understanding.” Proverbs, 23:23. 
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Rubber Street Pavement Laid in Boston 


Boston, Massachusetts, Becomes Pioneer American City To Try Out Rubber Paving Blocks—-The 
Racine, Wisconsin, Railroad Crossing Experiment and the Harvard Bridge Project. 


sTON, MASSACHUSETTS, became the first large American city 
to try out rubber pavements when early last month the first 
rubber pavement for street purposes in America was laid on 
a bridge in the commercial district Although trials in England 
antedated it by many years, this first experiment in this country 
was conducted with paving blocks of American invention and 


manufacture. 


Day Baker’s Efforts in Boston 
For the past three years Day Baker, chairman of the Legisla- 


tive Committee of the 


is a step toward solving the Harvard bridge problem. 

Through Mr. Baker’s efforts Mayor James M. Curley, Com- 
missioner of Public Works Joseph A. Rourke and Street Com- 
missioner John H, L. Noyes became so impressed with the many 
advantages of rubber paving and its successful use abroad, as 
recounted at various times in THE INpIA Rupper Wor cp, that they 
consented to give it a practical trial. The material and labor have 
been provided by the Wright Rubber Products Co. without ex- 
pense to the city and the installation work was personally super- 
intended by Clarence Wright, inventor of the paving block. The 


first block was laid by 





Massachusetts Automo- 
bile Dealer and Garage 
Association, has been con- 
stantly working with the 
city authorities and rub- 
ber manufacturers with 
the idea of introducing 
rubber street and bridge 
pavement in America. 
Discovering that the a 
Wright Rubber Products [3 
Co., Racine, Wisconsin, |Zey 
possessed a patent which 
would make rubber pav- 
ing blocks practical, he 
conceived and urged the 


z 


idea of saving and repair- 





Commissioner Rourke in 
the presence « f several 
city officials, paving ex- 
perts, and numerous inter- 
ested individuals, includ- 
ing a representative of 
THE INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp. Clarence Wright 
laid the second block and 
Day Baker the third 


The Try-Out on a 
Drawbridge 

The site selected for 

the experiment was the 

draw of the Northern 


ny aA ' -™ ; - 1 bd 1° 1 
te as : avenue bridge, which 





ing Harvard Bridge by 
the use of rubber pave- 
ment,’ a project which, in 
the light of recent legislative events, seems to have good promise 


Section of Rubber Pavement Laid on Northern Avenue Bridge, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


carries a tremendous 
trafic of heavy vehicles 
of horse-drawn and 


motor-driven types to and from steamship docks, railway freight 














‘ ri 
“Ne 


World Wide Photos 
Day Baker, Clarence Wright and Commissioner Rourke 
Inspect Blocks 





of fulfillment. The experiment now being conducted with the 
cooperation of Clarence Wright, head of the Wright company, 


1“American Rubber Pavement Would Save Harvard Bridge,” THE 
Ixnpia Rueper Worn, April 1, 1923, 416-417. 








Commissioner Joseph A. Rourke Laying the First Block 


yards, storage warehouses and manufacturing plants. Approx- 
imately 1,000 vehicles per hour cross this bridge in each direc- 





2“Rubber Pavement the World Over.” Tue Inpia Russer Woartp, 


January 1, 1923, 205-206; February 1, 1923, 288-290. 
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tion The planking of this bridge has to be renewed frequently, 
and s believed that rubber pavement will have as hard a test 
there as anywher se in the city 


Form of Blocks and Method of Laying 





Two sect i eighteen feet square, were laid, one on May 
7 in the roadv levoted to horse-drawn vans and the other on 
Ma 14 1 the tor roadway m the center of the bridge, a total 
of nearl 0 ire feet. The paving is in blocks six by twelve 
inches and o1 thick. It is specially compounded of about 
ne-third new rubber and two-thirds reclaim, and in vulcanizing 
the block f ect t 333 degrees heat and 2,500 pounds 
pressure 
The g va rT succe f rubber lock pav 
ment abroa ( nability to seep the jocks down and t 
prevent then 1 ping. Cementing to the foundation would 
not | It The Wright paving blocks are con- 
structed with tw emi-circular flaps on one side and one flap 
one end of t f the block, which fit into corresponding 
recesses in the f the adjoining block. This is a develop- 
ne tt ¢ nterlocking feature of Wright rubber floor 
tile. Special s are driven through holes in the flaps into 
the smoot! ew bridge planking, or the special device used for 
concrete road toundations The blocks are laid one block plain 
nd the next rrugated in hot rubberized cement, uniting the 
blocks together and to the foundation, making a water-tight road- 
way over the street or bridge foundation 
The speed and accuracy with which this rubber pavement 
can be laid wa xemplined by a crew of four bridge mechanics, 
a cement pourer, cement layer, paving block placer and a spiker, 
who laid t first few hundred at the rate of sixty square feet 
pe 
City Officials Enthusiastic 
he rubber pavement as laid presents an excellent appearance, 
ind those w e qualified to judge in regard to paving projects 
are enthusiastic about it [he first section of rubber pavement 
laid has been it nstant use for nearly a week, and much to the 
rprise th sharpest horsesh 7 calks and heavy 
teel tires | ratch, indentation, or other mark on the 
pavement 
As the | l ehicles pass over the rubber paved section, 
the lack of 1 i t once noticed, thus showing the desirability 
this { ment for bridges and quiet zones in streets 
ul { ther institut particularly residences and 
hiat cla Idi os 
AMERICAN SOLID TIRE EXPORTS INCREASE 
xports of American-made solid tires show a steady increase 
in values for the last three years. In 1921 the total exports from 
the United States of such commodities were valued at $1,300,081, 
the figures rising in 1922 to $1,518,932, while in 1923 the total 


was estimated at $2,376,235 
The leading consumers were: England, taking in 1923 goods 
valued at $626,585, as compared with only $188,146 in 1922, and 
$144,325 in 1921; Australia, at $303,539 in 1923, as compared with 
only $125,242 in 1922, and $16,959 in 1921; and Japan, whose im- 
portation reached $150,226 in 1923, as against only $35,382 in 1922, 
and $34,546 in 1921 
customer, taking in 1923 a purchase of solid tires valued at $211,- 


Although Cuba represents another important 


380, as against $196,391 in 1922, the 1923 figures were considerably 


below the corresponding ones for 1921, the latter being $223,845 
New Zealand represents another country where great increases 
have been made along these lines, the 1923 value for solid tires of 
American make being $187,846, almost double that for 1922, at 


$96,400, the 1921 figures being only $56,139. Certain other coun- 


tries, although taking smaller quantities of goods, made correspond- 


ingly great advances 


Although rubber pavement costs about three times as much 
as wood block, it is claimed by those who have studied its quali- 
ties that it will last many times as long, probably twenty years 
or more, and in the long run prove a saving to the taxpayers of 
the city. Rubber pavement laid in the courtyard of the St. Pan- 
cras Station in London, England, in 1870, is still down, and has 
worn down only 3/16-inch in fifty years. In addition to being 
quiet it is claimed that rubber pavement is not slippery either for 
horses or motor vehicles. Its peculiar ability to absorb shocks 
and diminish vibration will not only save wear and tear upon 
all vehicles passing over it, but as applied to bridge work will 


greatly extend the life of costly steel structures. 


Future Prospects in Boston 

If the Northern avenue bridge experiment proves successful, 
ther bridges and streets in various parts of the city will be 
similarly paved, according to tentative plans. The present budget 
sets aside an appropriation of $100,000 for rubber streets. It is 
likely that the next trial will be on the Warren avenue bridge 
which now has three new surfaces of wood planking a year, and 
when the present legislative tangle concerning Harvard Bridge 
is straightened out rubber paving may for a long period of years 
effectively silence the discordant rattle of this so-called “xylophone” 


bridge 


The Racine Railroad Crossing Experiment 

The first rubber block pavement in America was laid last sum- 
mer in Racine, Wisconsin, on a crossing of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad located on the main highway, known 
as Route 15, between Chicago, Illinois, and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, which is used by thousands of automobiles and heavy motor 
trucks every day It was developed for the railroad by the 
Wright company, but for that special purpose differs somewhat 
from the street paving laid in Boston. This crossing pavement 
has now been in use for nine months and looks just as good as 
the day it was laid. In fact, the corrugations on the tops of the 
blocks, which were only a few thousandths of an inch thick can 
still be seen. Two similar sections are about to be installed. 

With the notable success which rubber paving has achieved in 
England and the advance in form of construction made by Ameri- 
can inventors, it is believed that rubber paving will now take 
its proper place among paving materials in this country, developing 
a market for scrap automobile tires which are now almost un- 
salable. 


“Rubhe Pa ments Come to America.” Tne Inpta Rusrer Wortp, 


TIRE EXPORTS—FIRST QUARTER 1924 
During the first quarter of the present year the leading pur- 
chasers of American automobile tires were: England, taking in 
January goods valued at $161,990, in February, $93,723, and 
March, $171,809; Japan, with January importation valued at 
$130,266, February, $117,328, and March, $67,924. Argentina took 
in January goods valued at $44,933, in February, $133,974, and in 
March, $80,992. 

England and Japan were also foremost as customers for 
American solid tires, the former taking in January goods valued 
at $144,783, in February, $61,685, and in March, $63,771. Japan’s 
importations of these tires in January totaled $57,179, in February, 
$29,174, and in March, $41,098. Australia’s purchases in January 
solid tires were estimated at $24,089, in February, $19,892, and 


of 
March, $36,763 





PooR ROAD CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA, EXCEPT IN THE BUSINESS 
districts of the larger cities, are responsible for the prevailing 
use of solid tires, practically all truck tires, and many for auto- 
mobiles, being of this variety—Firestone News Service. 
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Trucks and Tractors in the Rubber Factory 
Lift Trucks—General Usage—Electric Trucks and Trailers—The Track System 


The great saving of the lift truck method is in the elimination 


manually operated is to move the bulk of various units of raw, of several handlings of the material and in the amount of equip- 


semi-processed, and finished material from one department to ment necessary. Material is piled on skids at the machine or 
loading platform, and when it is ready to be moved the lift truck 


i ee FUNCTION of trucks and tractors both mechanically and 


another at the required rate of speed and to store them economically. 
is inserted under the skid, raised up, carried to its destination and 


The solving of this problem, which is essentially a traffic one, 
f doing this was to deposit the 


deposited there. The old way 


means a great deal in the efficient operation of rubber factories of 
material on the floor, from which position it had to be reloaded onto 


all kinds. 


Three general types of this equipment will be discussed in this a truck and then unloaded again at its destination. A more modern 





vay of doing the job was to 

. have a large number of plat- 
forms with wheels, on which 

the material was loaded, but 

this proved wasteful and un 

satisfactory because at the 


initial expense and maintenance 
of these wheel platforms and 
also on account of the difficulty 
of piling the material on such 
i contrivance One lift truck 
thus replaces both man power 


and equipment 





General Usage of Lift 
Trucks 


i hie general uses of these 








Lewis & Shepard Wood Platform and Jacklift Truck 


article, namely: the lift truck, the electrically operated truck with trucks as applied to all rubber factories are in the receiving and 


trailers, and the track and turntable system storage departments, compound, mill, and calender rooms, and 
The successful operation of these methods depends first of all shipping department. The illustration gives a general idea how 
upon adequate aisle space. Many factories with up-to-date eyuip- this type of truck is utilized in handling materials and finished 








ment in the way of machinery and build- 
ings have been handicapped because duc < an 
consideration has not been given to pro- ; > =-+ 
viding space for the operation of trucks \ : ze « - FP 
in conveying the material from machin ; a ° 
to machine and from department to de 
partment. The ideal method is to lay 


out the productive units so that all traffic 





moves in one direction. But this is not 
always possible. If two-way traffic is a 
necessity aisle space must be wide enough 
to allow two trucks to pass without 
crowding and enough leeway for foot 
traffic. 

Sufficient space must also be provided 
at the elevator doors so that delays will 
not be experienced from obstructions of 
any sort. Considerations of safety alone 
make it imperative that all aisles and 
passageways be kept clear at all times. 
Corners and turns should be avoided as 


far as practicable. 


Lift Trucks 











The lift truck and platform is an ideal : 
combination for use in the rubber fac- Stuebing Lift Truck and Steel Bound Platform 
tory and its general use throughout the 
trade is due to its adaptability to all kinds of trucking and traffic goods. In the compound and mixing departments it is genera 
problems. The minimum lift of one type is 24 inches, maximum 6 practice to pile the mixed stock in slabs on skids adjacent to the 
inches, so that the platforms cannot drag and catch on inc'ines and machines, where it is moved by the jacklift truck to the mixed 
elevators; it is operated by one man, regardless of the load, owing stock storage room. Here the use of the truck is invaluable. as 
to its mechanical advantage; the front wheels turn in any di- it is necessary to use the mixed stock in rotation and this makes 
rection, saving space; and the lift is straight up and down, elim- it imperative to shift it constantly 


inating the necessity for “spotting” the load. In all varieties of rubber goods manufacture the prompt removal 
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‘t waste material is a factor in efficiency. Failure to do this clogs 





tion and hampers the workman. This is 
true in the tire plant at the tubing machine, tube and tread calen- 
der, tire builder; in the footwear plant at the upper and sole 
it the beam press; in the heel plant in the press 
vom and the blank cutting machine. The use of the lift truck 
speeds up the remoy il of these classes of waste 

The calenderit ind cutting of soling stock in the footwear plant 
od illustration of a lift trucking problem. The stock is 
calendered heets about three feet long and a foot and one half 
wide wit ve six trademarks to a sheet [These are booked 

cloth containers with a wooden base, or in the cases of heavy 


placed on boards without leaves As the 


laminate ling are p 
rmal speed of the calender produces from 20 to 30 sheets a 
minute, it mperative that the calendered stock be removed from 


uisle and a load of empties inserted every three or four minutes 
rhe standard method of handling this problem is to pile the 
hoards or books of stock on skids, which when loaded are taken 
iway by means of lift truck to the stock floor adjacent to the 
cutti ma ! Here gain the lift truck helps to solve 


problem These piles ot stock repre- 





t many different grades of soling 
ind trademarks of various grades so 
hat they must be arranged in rows 
y stocks and running dates. In 
der to keep the sole cutting ma- 
chines running to capacity the loads 
stock must be placed in the cutters’ 
tisle and the empties removed at a 
onstant rate of speed, is a fast sole 
utter will cut 3,000 pairs of outsoles 
y or 1,000 sheets of 


da 
The upper cutting 


1 
i 





has a simi- 
lar problem Here the gum uppers 


ire booked in small light frames with 





lv 





six cloth leaves. As a book will on 





hold six pairs and one cutter will cut 
800 pairs in an eight-hour day, that 
makes 130 odd books to be taken 


uM bl u away from each man. It is accom- 
» r « s at . 
otorbloc Chain Hoist plished thus: Each cutter is pro 











vided with a skid platform on which he piles his finished work 
ind when the trucker comes along the pile is jacked up and 
taken directly to the making department for delivery. It is not 

usual in a shoe factory to see a pile of upper books 16 feet in 
height conveyed to the making department on one skid via a lift 


t CK 

Lift trucks are invaluable in the reclaiming factory for loading 
shipments of slab stock and removing finished stock from the 
sheeting mills to the stock room. They find a use in carton plants 
f carrying lids and nested boxes to the packing departments 
lirect from the machines, saving rehandling and preventing spoil 
ize. One footwear department has a delivery problem from the 


yreparatory room, where the linings and inside pieces are cemented 
I 


and insertes books for the makers. The books are placed in a 
long rack for the purpose with a groove for the lift truck under 
neath At the end of the day a lift truck is inserted under the 
ick and it is taken to the making room, where it passes from 
bench to bench delivering the work, after which the rack is re- 
turned f ext s work 
Electric Trucks and Trailers 

Electric trucks are used in the larger rubber plants where the 

auls are longer and the volume is greater \ tire plant designed 
for efficient production is mstructed on a one-story layout 
and uses electr trucks with trailers for interdepartment hand- 
ling of raw materials. They will also be found in use in many 
rubber plant \k1 Ohio. When production is organized upon 
suc i vast scale istance between departments makes it neces- 


sary to speed up the handling time. To insure efficient operation 
of electric trucks the aisle space must be wider than in smaller 
plants, and the floors be in Al condition srick, cement, and 








Yale Elevating 


wood block paving for floors and alleyways between buildings 
show about the same amount of resistance, but concrete base wit! 
asphalt surface has proven very satisfactory. Much depends up 
the care taken of the right of way. 

In the large plants using a tractor-trailer system, it is necessary 
to have a traffic manager who looks out for the scheduling of 
trips and reduces the back-haul as much as possible. Assuming 
ten tons as a tractor load, a single machine replaces 40 hand 
truckers handling 500 pounds each. By proper routing with 
a drop and pick-up system of trailer trains, a tractor can be kept 
most constantly in action. For example, in a large tire plant a 
train might start at the milling department with a load of milled 
rubber, proceed to the mixing department with it, pick up a load 
of mixed stock for the stock storage room, leave it, procure a 
load of calendered treads at the calenders, take them to the tire 
building department, and return with a load of gum scrap. 

It is a good practice to have specified stations in each department 
for outgoing materials so that the trucks will stop on their 
regular trips and keep the material moving along. This is much 


es ae al 

















The Clark Truklift 


more economical than having men in each department to do the 
trucking with one-man lift trucks. 

Most large tire plants locate their salvage departments in out- 
lying buildings, where all the papers, refuse, rags, salable and 
unsalable rubber waste are removed for sorting, baling, and burn- 
ing. Electric trucks are great money savers in picking up the 
daily rubbish accumulations of each department and removing 


them to the salvage station 
The Track System 
Whereas the trackless tractor is the latest development in factory 
traffic, there are places in the rubber industry where the track car is 
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still used to advantage. The disadvantages of track systems are their 
rigidity,—that is, they cannot be easily changed to meet changed 
conditions—and they offer impediments to jack trucks and other types 
which have to be used in conjunction with them and prevent smooth 
operation of them. Their advantage is smooth operation, avoiding 
the jars of uneven places in the floors and exact operation. They 
are used in footwear making departments for conveying the cars 
of shoes to the vulcanizers and to the packing room for stripping. 
These cars are loaded with three or four hundred pairs of shoes 
racked very close together and the jarring of an uneven floor 
would cause the unvulcanized shoes to become damaged. In the 
vulcanizing department tracks are necessary to insure the exact 
placing of the cars in the heaters and to facilitate the loading and 
unloading of the heats. Similarly, in the cutting room the doubling 
drums are operated on a track system, as it is necessary for them 
to be located at the cutter’s bench accurately and quickly. In the 
tube department racks of wrapped tubes ready for vulcanizing 
ire run on tracks into the horizontal vulcanizers. 

It pays for production executives to study their inter-factory 
traffic problem as there are savings in labor and materials to be 
made in this field as well as in the actual operations themselves. 


Low Temperature Vulcanization 


Increasing familiarity with ultra accelerators is gradually lead- 
ing the rubber industry to displace high temperature cures in favor 
of vulcanization at low temperatures, because of better economy 
Vulcanization is now considered as a chemical and physical com- 
promise between two opposing phenomena: one a gradual change 
from plastic to elastic material through the combination of 
sulphur and the action of an accelerator when present; the other, 
increasing plasticity through the effect of heat. Thus, vulcaniza- 
tion is a compromise between stiffening on one hand and softening, 
known as depolymerization or devulcanization, on the other. 

This conception is important. The force leading to elasticity is 
the one whose effects we ordinarily observe because they frequently 
partly conceal those of softening, although the latter are present. 
For example, the original white tread compounds were cured in 
2% to 3 hours at 40 pounds of steam. They were tough and gave 
satisfactory mileage, therefore it may net at first be apparent 
where the devulcanizing action of heat comes in. Nevertheless 
in this case we must remember that here the stiffening force is 
enabled partly to mask the softening one because these zinc com- 
pounds contained 8 to 12 per cent of sulphur based on the rubber. 
If the sulphur were reduced to about three per cent or less on the 
rubber, and the same time of cure maintained, we would not get 
as good a tread. On the contrary, the product would be so soft 
that it would never be considered for tire use. The 3-hour heat 
acts continuously on the rubber to weaken its nerve and fiber, and 
the sulphur present, were it all combined, is not sufficient in amount 
to develop the elasticity required to counteract the effect of the 
heat. With high sulphur the heat, of course, acts upon the rubber 
aggregate as it does with low sulphur, but its effect is not so 
apparent. 

The old-style compounder, who favored long, low heats and 
opposed short, high heats was correct, therefore, in principle, be- 
cause the higher the temperature the greater its weakening action. 
In this respect temperature is more important than time. 

How can this detrimental effect of heat upon rubber be eliminat- 
ed, and is it worth while to try to do so? For answer, consider 
briefly the development of acceleration in tire treads during the 
last 10 or 15 years. 

The old white tread above mentioned contained at first no 
organic accelerator except perhaps aniline. Later the introduction 
of thiocarbanilide allowed a slightly reduced cure and sulphur 
content, but it was not until the advent of the black tread that 
the characteristics of the compound were appreciably changed. 
First, the use of hexamethylenetetramine and more recently that 


i diphenylguanidine permitted a marked reduction both oi 
and time, until now small-sized tires are cured in as short a time 
is one hour or less at 40 pounds of steam with sulphur content 
f from 3 to 6 per cent on the rubber. 

Doubtless tire treads are better now than they were ten years 
ago, and while it is true that the greater toughness is imparted by 
gas black, the accelerators employed constitute the chief cause for 
this improvement; however, the important cause to note from the 
standpoint of this discussion is the lessened effect of heat due to 
decreasing the time of cure 

During the last year or two certain ultra accelerators have 
come into use which bid fair to advance the industry much further 
m this line of progress. These differ from the accelerators 
previously mentioned in certain fundamental respects, namely: 
(1) They will vulcanize perfectly in a few minutes with a sulphur 
content of about one per cent on the rubber at temperatures cor- 
responding to ten pounds of steam, or under proper conditions even 
at the temperature of boiling water. (2) They produce vul- 
canizates far superior in initial physical and aging properties to 
the average compound in common use. 

The best results are obtained from ultra accelerators when the 
following precautions are observed: (1) The mill should be neither 


too fast nor too hot. (2) By a proper selection of rubber and 


softener, the batch should be plastic enough not to generate exces- 
sive heat. (3) The accelerator should be added last to the mixing 
(4) The mixed stock should be sheeted rather thin and allowed 
to cool thoroughly before being stored. (5) The calender should 
be run at a fairly low temperature. 

The tendency in current practice is undeniably toward low- 
temperature accelerators. They obviate the devulcanizing action 
of heat which lowers the tensile and shortens the life of stocks. 
They produce the best possible cured rubber, highly resilient and 
strong, and possessed of unrivaled aging properties 


FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


In its 1924 edition ot Facts and Figures of the Automobile In- 
dustry the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce publishes 
statistics which are of much value to the entire industry. There 
were produced last year 3,694,237 passenger cars, value $1,693,808, 
282, and 392,760 trucks, value $311,144,434. The world registra 
tion of motor vehicles was in excess of 18,000,000, the share of 
the United States being about 88 per cent. Exports from the 
United States, plus Canadian exports of American design, plus 
American cars assembled abroad, made a total for 1923 of 328,999 
vehicles. 


The amount of rubber used during 1923 in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles was estimated at 547,468,544 pounds, or 80 per 
cent of the total quantity of rubber produced. The federal govern- 
ment collected last year on parts, tires and accessories a total of 
$38,610,844, while automotive products as a whole paid during the 
year 77 per cent of the total special federal excise taxes. Last 
year was also a record one for automotive manufacture and sales, 
the motor vehicles produced in the United States reaching a total 
number of 4,086,997, a gain of 53 per cent over the year preceding 


ANNUAL MEETING OF A,S.T.M. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials will be held from June 24 to 27 at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. An interesting 
program has been prepared, the various sessions comprising in 
general a symposium on corrosion-resistant, heat-resistant, and 
electrical-resistance alloys. 


CUBA’S PURCHASE OF CANVAS RUBBER-SOLED SHOES FOR MARCH, 
1924, was estimated at 117,769 pairs, valued at $81,508. During the 
same month England took 103,291 pairs, valued at $82,515, while 
the Philippines followed with 84,528 pairs, valued at $59,482 
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Tire Factory Manufacturing Costs—IIT’ 


Production Reports Include Rubber Washing and Drying—Milling and Compounding—Calendering 


Other Production Records—Tire Specifications 


By Joseph J. Dawson 


Production Reports 


AVING complet the survey of problems relating to the pur- 
chase of materials, and taken into consideration the reporting 


we now reach “Production Reports,’ 
upon the accura f which depend all efforts toward production 
conti { ke I xluction records are dependable, costs will be 
distorted, inventori incorrect, and the entire system doomed 


Washing and Drying Rubber 


Crude rubber is subject to varying percentages of loss, com- 
monly known as shrinkage Many shrinkage tables have been 
established by various rubber authorities, but experience has 
proven that they are unreliable as a basis for cost records. To 


properly control this con- 


taken care of by using the value withdrawn from the raw account 
and the net weight chargeable to the finished account, which, with 
the labor and overhead necessary to perform the operation, gives 
the price at which the washed and dried rubber is to be charged 
to compounds. 


Compounding and Milling 


The compound formula is the control for all operations of the 
compounding and milling departments. This record should 
emanate from the development department, and should be issued 
in triplicate, one copy for the development department, one copy 
ior the cost department, and one copy, preferably on card stock, 
for use in the compounding department as the batch formula. 
[his card should show the quantity of each kind of material 
necessary to make up one batch of compound. Each batch of 

stock weighed out should 





r + 


dition it 18 necessary to 
use a “rubber preparation 
ticket.” This ticket can 
serve tw purposes,—as = Pm q ys 
an order on the stores 
department for the de- 
livery of rubber to the 
washing department, and 


as an order on the wash- 


RUBBER PREPARATION TICKET 


ticket containing two 


N° 25] | be provided with a batch 
stubs. These _ tickets 


: : | should be numbered con- 
a secutively, and all num- 
bers should be accounted 
~ | for. One stub of each 
batch ticket should be 
oo | sent to the cost depart- 

| 














ing and drying depart- == = ae - aes aes : __| ment from the compound- 
ments for the perform- ing department daily as 
ance of the work. -——- the record of batches 
This ticket, issued in weighed. The second stub 
duplicate, should origi- i , ss | remains with the batch 
nate from the planning until it is milled, and is 
department, and show at === then sent to the cost de- 
its origin the quantity np ncn tren set see | partment as the record 
and kind of rubber re- : of milling production. 
quired and the operation It will be readily seen 
to be performed. Tickets Crude Rubber Preparation Form that the compounding 
should not be issued for stubs of the batch tickets 
greater quantities than the daily capacity of the drying facilities. when tabulated, provide an accurate record of the number of 
It is better to issue a few extra tickets during the accounting batches and kind of compounds weighed out during any given 


period than to wait three or four days for their return. The 
ticket should first be sent to the stores department, where deliv- 





eries will be made as specified. This department should show on 
th copies of ticket the actual quantity delivered, sending the 
ginal with the r ver to the washing or drying department as 
the case r t 1 the duplicate to the cost department for the 
follow-up file The original should be kept with the rubber until 
after the washing and drying operations are completed. When 
the work specified finished the resulting net weight delivered 
to the mpound department should be shown on the original 
py of the ticket, which is then forwarded to the cost department. 
\ mplete record is thus obtained of the raw rubber used, 
eing the bas editing the rubber account, and the rubber 
ready for use in compounds, which makes up the charge to the 
washed and dried r er accounts. The shrinkage is automatically 
( R Vor M 4 05 


period. This record, when used in conjunction with the cost 
department copy of the compound formula gives an accurate record 
for credit postings to the various material accounts and charges 
for material to compounds. In like manner a tabulation of the 
milling stubs of the batch tickets provides a cross check as to the 
amount of compound remaining unmilled at the end of each ac- 





counting period and the debit postings to the compound accounts. 


Calendering 

When the compound is run through the calenders it becomes gum 
stock, or when run in conjunction with fabric it becomes friction 
stock. The former is relatively simple as far as the compiling of 
production records is concerned, inasmuch as the shell and liner 
is all the tare to be deducted from the gross weight to calculate 
the net production A calender requisition should be issued 
by the department requiring the gum stock showing the kind of 
stock required, the gage, width, and any other information neces- 
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sary. This requisition serves two purposes, as an order on the accounts and debiting materials that are in process of manufacture. 
calender department to deliver the material as specified and as an 
order on the calender crew to perform the labor necessary to 
prepare the stock. 

As soon as the stock is run the calender crew should show otf sary to obtain accurate information as to the exact number of 


( TIRE SPECIFICATION ano ee a ae siaiadnaitininn ontinanes 
———————————_8O. —______ — . fo ———a 


Other Production Records 


In order to follow out the process idea of costing it is neces- 
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Specification and Estimate Forms for Tires 


units that have passed through each operation where a process 


the requisition the sheil and liner weights and the gross and net 
be necessary for inventory purposes. To 


This information must be verified by the cost is desired or may 


weights of the roll. 
The requisition should obtain this result in tire manufacturing it is necessary to have the 


inspector before any coupons are detached. 
be punched on the back with the start and stop time of the cal- following information: 
The piece work coupon should be detached and in- (1) Treads tubed or laid. (2) Beads made. (3) Beads cured. 


endering. 
(5) Materials assembled for tires. (6) Tires 


itialed by the members of the calender crew and sent to the office (4) Plies spliced. 
at the end of each day with the day’s time cards. The cost de- built. (7) Tires cured. 
partment coupon is the record of the calender production, and Air bags made. (10) Air bags cured. (11) Air bags worn out. 
should be sent to the office daily, all numbers being accounted for. (12) Flaps made. (13) Tubes rolled. (14) Tubes spliced. (15) 


In the case of friction stocks a new condition arises in the Tubes boxed and classified. 


(8) Tires inspected and classified. (9) 


form of loss in weight of fabric caused by drying. This necessi- A simple production report showing sizes and types may be 
for this work. These should also be posted daily to per- 


tates the recording of both the invoice, or purchased, weight of used : 
or control sheets. It is essential that the 


the fabric and the weight after drying in order to compensate  petual summaries 


for the loss. If the fabric inventory accounts are credited with recapitulation of all production records keep pace with the manu- 


the raw weight and value delivered to the driers, and the dry facturing departments 

weight is used in conjunction with the rubber necessary to make ran al 

the frictioned roll in determining the debit to friction stock, still The Tire Ticket 

retaining the raw value of the fabric, it will be readily seen that The tire ticket is, perhaps, the most important production 


the loss due to shrinkage in drying is taken up in the new price record in the entire cost line-up. It is through this ticket that 


for each roll. practically all piece-work operations necessary to assemble and 


Weights are recorded in exactly the same manner as explained 
for gum stock except for the fact that the weight of the fabric 
in calculating give a complete history of the tire. The tire ticket should be 


complete the tire, are controlled. It should be in tag form and 
contain detachable stubs, which, when properly filed, will 
must be considered as tare with the shell and liner 
the amount of rubber used. New shell and liner weights must 
be shown for each skimming operation, as it is necessary to re- to follow the tire from the tim: 


supported by a tire record book showing all information necessary 
' 


the first ply is laid until it has 


move the original shell and liner in again passing the stock either completed its service been finally adjusted as mechan- 


through the calenders. The inspector should verify all entries on ically defective. 

the calender requisition \ piece-work ticket should either be To give a complete record the 
ind passed through the checking procedure as explained 

Should show date, size and type built and by whom 


following stubs should be used 


attached to or accompany the calender requisition. This ticket 
should contain operation stubs to be detached and used as a sup- BUILDING 
porting record for the daily piece-work cards for each operation. built. After the inspector is satisfied with the workmanship, this 

All production records should be posted to perpetual summaries stub should be punched with the designating punch provided for 
or control sheets daily in order that the finished summaries may each inspector, detached and sent to the office as a supporting 


be ready for use as soon after the close of the accounting period record for the piece-work data shown on the tire builders’ time 


as possible. Calculations may be made at the prices shown by card. 
the material ledger accounts as soon as totals are obtained. These RimMtnc—Should show date, size and type, and rimmer’s num- 
ind should be detached at the time the air bag is placed in 


figures are the basis for the journal entries crediting material _ ber, 
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e tire and the e rings are placed. These stubs should be sent specification data may be corrected. This data when pr perly 
r¢ ce daily with the rimmers’ time cards compiled is invaluable in estimating costs to meet sudden market 
Curinc—Should show date, size and type. also clock nbers fluctuations or merchandising difficulties as well as being a com 
the laye ere ind heate men in the crew by which the ponent part of the cost system. 
ng of the tire was handled I stub should be detached In order to properly establish a specification it is necessary to 
di s¢ the ce daily as a supporting record for the time make a series of observations and records for each size and type 
irds of the g crews manufactured. Actual gages, widths and lengths of stock used 
PRO All information show: the previous three must be taken into consideration and all data given, which will 
ibs should also appear on the production stub. In addition the aid the cost department to either arrive at an average or estab- 
il inspecté cord should be added This stub should be lish a standard which can be depended upon to be correct. Where 
etached at the time the tire is finally classified and sent to th possible, it is a very good practice to disregard unit records and 
fice as supporting record for the spectic eport establish material data per hundred tires. This method reduces 
SHIPPING—S Id show date, size d type, and shipping the possibility of error to a minimum. 
der number whe yment is mad When changes or new constructions are authorized the cost 
CustoMEeR—Should remain with the tire when shipped department should be immediately notified as to what change is 
\ll stubs, after checking by the payroll department, should b to be made and the exact time the change is to be put into effect. 
ent to the statistical department for checking and incorporatior This will enable them to provide in their set-up for any variations 
‘ the permanent records on tire histor the change might cause. Any change in the specification, no mat- 
‘ din . - ; ter how trivial, if not immediately corrected may cause thousands 
The Tire Specification of dollars of lost profits in the course of a year. The manufac- 
[he tire specication is the control for all credits to material turer who gives his cost organization the greatest cooperation is 
‘ nts and charges to work in process. It is essential that all the manufacturer who has the greatest feeling of security. Even 
pecifications be accurate and that the cost department be im though his statements show that his profits are not what they 
mediate] tihed of changes in construction in order that all should be, he at least knows that they are correct 
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The Rubber Exhibit at 


alin and manutacture has at last taken its right- 
ce among the great American industries shown by edu- 
it the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
tline of the exhibit issued by The Rubber Association 
Inc winder whose auspices it has beet gathe red, in- 


omprehensive character, its informative value to the 


spiration to the trade 


following sixteen sections, ten cf 


voted to rubber products and uses of rubber 
OUTLINE OF THE RUBBER ENHIBIT 
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tist g t the relative importance of planta- 


the 


Smithsonian Institution 


tion and wild rubber, the production and the consumption of raw 
rubber by countries. 

The general operations of rubber manufacture are well illustrated 
by photographs of the main processes, such as opening bales, 
tearing apart sheets, rotary knife and band saw slicing, cracker, 
washer, driers, compounding room, weighing out mixtures, rubber 
mixers or mills. The specimens displayed include sheets of washed 
rubber and other ingredients ready for the mixer, examples of 
mixing ingredients with reasons for using (sulphur, carbon black, 
zinc oxide, etc.), rolls, sheets and mixed batches ready for aging. 
Specimens of crude rubber and sulphur show the relative propor- 
tions needed to make hard rubber or ebonite. 

The ten sections numbered 4 to 13 inclusive are devoted to rub- 
ber products and uses of rubber for many varied purposes and in- 
dicate conclusively the indispensability of rubber in modern life. 

The section devoted to the reclaiming of rubber comprises sam- 
ples of rubber waste used for reclaiming. There are specimens of 
rubber reclaimed by the acid and also by the alkali process, and 
others showing various stages of reclamation by both processes. 
Photographs show the main steps in each process. 

a large collection of such rubber related materials as 
gutta percha, balata, jelutong, chicle, oxidized oils, guayule, etc., 
with examples of the uses of 


There is 


“ach. Photographs illustrate the 


ees yielding these products and methods of collecting and curing. 


The history of rubber is well told by an adequately varied 
lection of articles of native manufacture, showing primitive uses: 


Id manufactured articles, showing obsolete shapes, styles and 


methods of vulcanization; personal relics of men famous in the 


bber industry, particularly Goodyear relics. The photographic 


exhibit includes portraits of pioneers in rubber utilization and in- 
vention, illustrations of old factories, machines, tools, etc. 
This exhibit is the result of months of work in assembling 


and photographs on the part of Rubber 
that charge Nor 
that the suggestion for its installation 

India Rubber Review of 


year ago brought it clearly and forcibly before the 


i 
samples 


securing 


Association committee had it in 
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The Manufacture of Automobile Tire Rims’ 


Rim—Electric Welding—Double Inspection— Automatic 


A Model Factory—Making a Clincher 


“a 


Galvanzing—Final Inspection 


KRON today is the seat of one of the world’s largest rim 
A factories. Numerous improvements in rim construction and 
building methods, as carried on in this plant have practically 
evolutionized rim manufacture. The fundamental object was to 
uild and equip a factory, specialized in rim production—a plant 
where the present standard types and sizes of rims could be pro- 
duced in volume and on an economical basis. 
With a daily capacity of 4,800 steel solid tire bases and 65,200 
pneumatic tire rims, steel fel- 
loes, felloe 


this plant is the principal source 


bands and _ rings, 
f supply for two important 


industries. Incidentally more 
than half the automobile and 
practically all truck makers us¢ 
rims made in this plant as 


standard original equipment. 


A Model Factory 
In the 


erations are performed on one 


new factory all op- 


floor, under the same_ roof. 
Straight-line 


provided so that raw material 


production was 


could be unloaded at one end 
of the factory, put through vari- 
ous operations, and shipped at 
This plan elim- 
saves 


the other end. 


inates much handling, 
time and cuts inventories of ma- 
terials and finished products. 
Production starts at one end. 
freight cars loaded with steel into the building, where it is un- 


There is sufficient space on these 


Switching tracks bring the 
loaded in the proper section. 
tracks to permit the unloading of ten cars at the same time. The 
steel is lifted from the cars by a giant transverse crane and 





Finished Rims and 


Making a Clincher Rim 
Although the order of operations differ more or less in 
various types, the 34-inch clincher rim may be taken as typical 
at least of the efficient methods employed throughout the factor) 
This is an entirely new mechanical development in rim manufac- 
ture. Its automatic operations enable one man to perform three 
complete processes, formerly requiring five men. The econom 
and far greater accuracy permitted by this machine is natural] 
reflected in the quality of the 
inished rim. 
Automatic. Electric 
Welding 
After circling, the ri 
placed in an automatic electric 





welding machine. The operator 
presses a foot lever, concentrat- 
ing on the splice a heat which 
gradually increases to a temp 
erature of about 2,600 degrees 
F. When a sudden heavy pres- 
sure is automatically exerted, 
the current is cut off and the 
weld completed. This auto- 
matic feature assures absolute 
uniformity in every weld. It 
replaces the old hand process, 
thus eliminating the human ele- 
may : ment from this important opera- 
Solid Tire Bases tion. It further prevents the 
waste resulting from “burned” 
steel, a not uncommon occurrence under the old method where the 
welding period was left entirely to the judgment and skill of the 
operator. 

In the welding operation the ends of red hot steel are pressed 
so tightly together as to flatten out somewhat, causing a lump of 








Plant of the Firestone Steel 


placed on the inspection platform in the proper section or bay. 
From here it is stored and fed into production as needed by cranes 
in each bay. 


'Data and illustrations from The Firestone Steel Products Cx 


Ohio. 


, Akron, 


) 
 « 





Products Co., Akron, Ohio 


metal at the joint. This is known as the “flash,” which is then 


trimmed off, leaving a smooth, clean surface. The trimming is 


done in another special machine, which produces a better job in 
a shorter time and with less handling than by any other 
known. 
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The Forged Weld 
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check eliminates the possibility of defects in material and work- 
manship. Being complete, the rim is stamped with the maker's 
name, the size, and the Association approval, and is then ready 


Automatic Galvanizing 


\n automatic galvanizing unit mechanically dips the rim in the 
various solutions for the proper length of time. The first dip is 
hoiling caustic soda which cuts away the oil, grease and foreign 
matter. Following this it goes into a tank of boiling sulphuric 
icid which removes scale and any remaining grease. An interesting 
feature of the sulphuric acid dip is a series of suction fans which 
\ shower bath of water washes off the 
acid to prevent contaminating the solution into which the rim is 
next dipped. This is known as “cyanide strike,” by which the 


pores in the surface of the steel are electrically opened up to 


remove the acid fumes 


remove the last possibility of chemical and physical impurities. 
Next comes the galvanizing tank. The conveyors which have 
taken the rim through each solution also carry it through the gal- 


vanizing liquid. A novel device forces the rim to turn over com- 


pletely three times during this operation to insure equal plating 
\fter a thorough washing in water under pressure, the rim is 
finally inspected for quality of plate. Gravity lines then take it t 
a treight car ready for shipment. A device placed on each line 


iutomatically counts the rims as they roll by. 


Excellent Working Conditions 


Throughout this great plant detailed attention has been directed 
toward working conditions. The factory and laboratories as 
well as the office are lighted, heated and ventilated by the most 
up-to-date methods and devices. Ideal working conditions—com- 
fort, both summer and winter—give every encouragement to quality 
and volume of work 

The automotive requirements of the future have been the foun- 
dation of the production schedule, and the manufacturing program 
is not only equal to the immediate needs of the industry but de- 


igned for future expansion. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BALLOON TIRES 


Balloon and balloon type tires are now being produced in this 
by about fifty tire manufacturers, some of the typical tire 


listed below: 


Frrestone Tire & Rvupper Co., AKrox, OHIO For small 
diameter rims: 4.40, 5.25, 6.20 and 7.30 


Cuicopee Faris, MASSACHUSETTS. For small 
28 by 4.40, 29 by 4.40, 29 by 4.95. 30 by 4.95, 30 by 
30 by 5.77, 32 by 6.20, 33 by 6.20, 34 by 7.30, and 
lacement: 31 by 4.40, clincher, 31 by 4.40, 32 by 
33 by 5.77, 34 by 5.77, 35 by 5.77, and 35 by 6.60 


& Rupper Co., Akron, Onto For small 
4.40, 5.25, 6.20 and 7.30. For replacement: 31 by 
3.85, 32 by 4.95, 33 by 4.95, 33 by 5.77 and #4 by 5.77 





‘Tay R Co BurFraco, New Yor« For small 
meter rims 5.25, 6.20 and 7.30. Replacement: 31 by 4.40, 

32 by 4.95, 33 34 by 4.95, 33 by 5.77, 34 by 5.77 and 35 by 
M \ Ruspper Co., 17 


RENTON, NEW JERSEY For small 
25/20, 5.25/21, 6.20/20, 6.20/21, and 


liameter wheels: 4.40/21, 5.2 
30/20. For present rims: 31 by 4.40, 32 by 4.95, 33 by 4.95, 33 


by 5.77 and 34 by 5.77 

PENNSYLVANIA RupBper Co., JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA For 
mall diameter rims: 28 by 4.40, 29 by 4.40, 31 by 5.25, 32 by 6.20, 
33 by 6.20. and 34 by 7.30. Replacement: 31 by 4.40, 32 by 4.95 
33 4.95, 34 bw 4.95, 33 by 5.77, 34 by 5.77, 35 by 5.77, and 35 by 


Unitep States Trre Co., 1790 Broapway, N. Y. For small 
rims: 29 by 4.40, 31 by 4.95, 31 by 5.25, 32 by 5.77, 32 
6.20, 33 by 6.20, 34 by 7.30, and 32 by 5.25. Replacement: 31 
32 by 4.95, 33 by 4.95, 34 by 4.95, 33 by 5.77, 34 by 5.77, 


35 by 5.77, and 35 by 6.60. 
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Rubber Machinery or Hand Labor? 


Machinery an Investment in Labor—First Cost and Maintenance—Yearly Savings 


By Rhodes Polleys 


[ THis mechanical age there are many times when a factory 


executive has to pass on the advisability of purchasing a new 

machine or mechanical device to replace hand labor in his 
plant. It is the purpose of this article to give a brief outline by 
which such a decision can be wisely made. 


An Investment in Labor 


When a machine is purchased it should represent to the pur- 
chaser an investment 


in order to obtain a good machine at the right price. Also, don’t 
forget that the installation cost must be included in the figures. 
This point is frequently overlooked in the small plant where ade- 
quate planning is not available. 

Before buying an automobile one must be certain that he can 
afford to supply it with gasoline and tires and keep it in operat- 
ing condition. Similarly, it must be understood that the purchase 
price of a machine is only the first cost, as it must be supplied 

with power and 





in labor even though 


maintained in serv- 








it be performed me- ] 2a eet wer ice. A rough analy- 
chanically. Our ; 4 sis of these main- 
grandfathers had TAXES + /ivs SS a a oe tenance or fixed 
very little machine | charges is shown in 
labor to worry about INTEREST | | the table below. 





and their chief con- 
cern was to make 


Taking each of the 
various items sepa- 
rately, a short ex- 





certain that a full Power 
measure of hand 


labor was being re- FREP¥+ MAINTE 


planation will be 
given to show what 





turned for each wage 
dollar expended. Ma- 





each one includes. 


Interest 














It must always be 
figured that idle 











chinery should be DEPRECIATION 
viewed in the same 
light, and unless it Tora. Fitb CHes 
is certain that full 
value is to be re- 

COST INSTALLED 


turned, the purchase 


150 300 #50 











money can be put to 


work and earn a fair 
return, usually at the 

750 900 1050 1200 1350 1500 j 4 
] rate of 6 per cent 











of new equipment 
should not be sanc- 
tioned. Generally 
speaking, if a fair return is not realized on the investment, the 
buyer has failed to consider the simple rules which justify or 


condemn the purchase of machinery. 


A Machine Should Pay for Itself 

First of all, before purchasing a machine, the executive should 
have reasonable assurance that the operation for which the ma- 
chine is being considered is to be performed for a sufficient period 
and in enough volume so that the machine will have time to pay 
for itself before lack of orders or a change in style make it 
inactive. Many a machine bought at heavy expense has per- 
formed its work faithfully only to fail as a dividend payer be- 
cause the buyer lacked foresight or else overlooked the point of 
having sufficient work in sight to keep the machine operating 
for a prolonged period. 

his point is particularly important in the rubber footwear 
industry where frequent changes in styles of women’s shoes make 
it very difficult for even the wisest of the wise to prophesy how 
long a certain shoemaking operation has come to stay. A good 
rule for such cases would be to confine the excessive machine 
expenditures to the basic or nonvariable operations such as are 
performed in the mill room, cementing department, packing room, 
etc. Trouble will result if snap judgment is used when considering 
machinery or new devices for the cutting or making rooms, as 
changes in shoe construction are most costly in these departments. 


Cost of a Machine and Its Maintenance 


The next point to be considered is the cost of the machine to 
the purchaser. It is needless to say that it pays to shop around 


Analysis of Yearly Machine Cost in Dollars 


when carefully in- 
vested Therefore 
if money is invested in a machine this interest is lost, and it 
should be returned out of the machine’s earnings. It costs, then, 
6 per cent to tie up capital in the machine investment. 
Depreciation 

Everything depreciates, and machinery is no exception. In order 
to offset this depreciation a certain amount is set aside each year 
to replace the machine when worn out. There are many com- 
plicated ways of writing off this machine depreciation, depending 
on the type of machine and the use for which it is intended. For 
general purposes of hasty calculation it will suffice to assume that 
an even amount is to be deducted each year from the total cost 
of the machine as installed up to the time that the original cost 
has been written off of the books. For example, assume that the 
machine has a useful life of ten years and that it has cost us 
$1,500 installed. In this case $150 is the annual amount to be 
set aside for replacement at the end of the ten-year period. 


FIRST COST OF MACHINE 


Purchase price .......... $1.250 
Installation cost ... arr "250 
Total cost installed $1.500 
MAINTENANCE CHARGES 
Interest on investment at 6% per year $90 
Depreciation at 10% on ten-vear life 150 
Power cost at $100 per h.p. per vear , 100 
Taxes and insurance at 1% ‘ , “45 
Repairs and maintenance ; 100 
Yearly fixed charces... ut $455 


Power 
Power costs depend on the type of power the machine requires 
Steam, electricity, or other sources may be called for, but a con- 
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Vative esti ’ made at $100 per h.p. per year. Thus, if 
he machine uurchasing calls for a one horsepower motor 
$100 per vear must be set aside to meet this expense. This figure is 
igh tor n 


Taxes and Insurance 
Tr} t t il ce < msidered under one head and a sate 


' 1 : 
g e 1 tak it | per cent of the installed cost 


Repairs and Maintenance 


This last m is the hardest of all to estimate, as it is affected 
by many variabl such as poor supervision, unskilled labor, 
laws 1 yorkmanship, et¢ Usually an estimate of this can be 


obtained from the machine manufacturer or else figures are avail- 


able for similar machines in the plant. In the machine being 
used as an example, we will assume that it takes $100 per year 
to keep it in repair, The type of machine and the use to which 
it is put might raise or lower this figure, and it can not be used 
in any speci Ast It is also true that a machine wears out 
more rapidly as it ages, but in cases where only general figures 
are want ssumed that the wear and tear on the machine 
is an even art unt each year. 


Calculation of Machine and Hand Labor Costs 
The total machine cost figures having been obtained from the 
above fixed charge total, we must add the yearly labor cost which 
will be necessary to operate the machine, thus: 

Fixed charges + total daily wage to operate machine 270 days 

total yearly machine expense. Suppose this to equal $1,600 

The next step is to compare this total machine cost per yeat 
with the cost of performing the same operation by the hand 
method. This hand method cost must first be obtained, and this 
can be done by taking the total daily wage cost for a hand pro- 
duction equal to the daily output of the proposed machine and 
multiplying it by 270 working days. This can be expressed as 
follows 

Daily wage per man 
———_—_——_——. X daily production of machine 

One man’s daily production 
270 working days = cost of hand labor for a production equal to 
machine production per year. Suppose this to be $2,000. 

Net Yearly Savings 

Subtracting the two costs, we can obtain the balance which tells 

the story. 
I 


lar st . $2 
Machine t s la 1.60 
Net t ne $ 40 
Taking the above savings of $400 per year and knowing that the 
machine has cost $1,500 to install new, it can easily be determined 
how soon the machine will pay for itself. In the example just 
given, it can be seen that the machine will pay all fixed charges 
ind in addition pay for itself in approximately three and one-halt 
years The following years will show a clear profit for the 
ma e of $400 all 
The s [ put throug e machine sed in the 
ind operatior et considered in this article as bot ire 
considered to be equal [here are times, however, when consid 
erable scrap can be salvaged by machine installatior [his sa 
2 | I Ca he idded 1 tl et veal 
" | nat e will als € a scrap val 
4 t d, wh i t be sider 


IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS A FAIRLY GOOD GRADE OF INSULAT- 
ing tape is extensively used, the manufacturer being the local 
Chinese tirm of Tan Kah Kee. In the production of this tape purs 
latex is used, with the result that the Chinese line of goods is often 
preferred to the imported article, which comes mainly from Great 
Britain. A full line of rubber tubing is also manufactured by the 
Tan Kah Kee organization 


Critical Temperatures of Popular Accelerators 


Nitrogenous organic compounds capable of accelerating the 


- 


ulcanization of rubber comprise a long list of which compara- 
tively few possess commercial and technical value in rubber manu- 
tacturing. The popular accelerators in current American rubber 
practice number ten or a dozen, of which aniline was the first 
generally employed as an accelerator. It occupied the field alone 
for a tew years until thiocarbanilide, “thio” for short, was intro- 
1 


lh 
cauced 


ind became its close rival. Both materials continue in the 


list of popular accelerators, holding their places because of low 


, 


t and other practical considerations which, in large degree, 


} ] 


t the special drawbacks of each. 


Tset ft 

The list below is limited to commonly used accelerators ar- 
ranged in order of activity as influenced by their critical tempera- 
tures, meaning the lowest heat by which they will exert. their 
maximum accelerating properties to produce a commercial cure in 
unit time The temperatures are expressed in degrees [°. and 
orresponding steam gage pressures. They apply particularly to 
mold press heats but will serve as a guide in hot cures generally. 


CRITICAL TEMPERATURES OF COMMON ACCELERATORS 





Steam Temperature 
\ceelerat gage degrees 

ressure Fahrenheit 
Super sulphur N , 10 139 
Cuads? . ) 59 
\ 7 and A 19 th) 274 
Ethylidine aniline . 3) 274 
Super sulphur No. 2* 3 274 
Diphenyl guanidine . 40 287 
Heramethylene titramine =U 297 
ormaniline 297 
\ldehyde ammonia 297 
Aniline 297 
597 


Thiocarbanilide 


‘Oxidized zinc salt of dimethyl-dithio-carbamic ac 
*letra-methyl-thiuram disulvhide 

Acetaldehyde derivatives 

‘Oxidized lead salt of dimethyl-dithio-carbamic acid 


Ss 


It should be noted that the relative activity of accelerators 
dependent on many factors. The classification of accelerators in 
the above table is based on experience with these substances. One 
must realize that regardless of time and temperature it is im- 
possible to duplicate the physical properties of a stock cured by 
one accelerator in that cured by another. For example, the 
physical characteristics in a stock when cured with thio are distinct 
from those it has when cured with hexa, although these accelera- 
tors are noted in the table as having the same critical temperature 
For this reason the compounding department of rubber factories 
can advantageously stock a number of accelerators of demon- 
strated practical value 

Selection of accelerators in compounding should be made with 
respect to the method and degree of cure desired and to correla- 
tion of the stocks used when these are planned to cure in a com- 
bination make-up of goods, also with regard to the physical 
characteristics intended in the products. The use of ultra acceler- 
ators and low temperature cures is increasing because their 
superior technical and economic values are important competitive 


factors. 


PREVENTION OF BENZOL POISONING 


rhe National Safety Council, through its divisions devoted to 
rubber and chemicals, has { 


ir some time been investigating the 
hazards of benzol in American industries, and a special committee 
has been formed, headed by Professor C. E. A. Winslow of the 
Yale Medical School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

This committce is now putting into the field a physician and an 
engineer in order to study factory conditions and to devise means 
for preventing benzol poisoning. Rubber manufacturers using 
benzol to any considerable extent are urged to communicate with 
Professor Winslow regarding cases among their employes of sup- 
posed benzol poisoning, such cases to be treated by the Safety 
Council entirely without expense to the manufacturer. 
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Cooling Water for Tire Vulcanizers 


Novel Application of Heating and Ventilation System. 


EW, if any tire manufacturing 
F plants have, at all seasons, a 

sufficiently ample supply of 
water available at sufficiently low 
cost to permit its unlimited use for 
cooling the vulcanizers and molds 
and‘allow it to run to waste. 

The average tire vulcanizer re- 
quires about 150 gallons of water 
for cooling each heat of tires in the 
molds. Where many vulcanizers 
are continuously operated in short 
heats the water required for mold 
cooling totals a large volume daily 
and the need is urgent to recirculate 
it and reduce its temperature for 
repeated use by an efficient cooling 
system. 

Seasonal shortages in the supply 
of water for tire mold curing, con- 
siderations of economy and more 
efficient use of the supply available 
have led one of the leading rub- 
ber companies of America to in- 
stall at its Akron plant a special 
water cooling system unique of its 


kind. 


Carrier Water Spray 
Coolers 
The illustrations show the in- 
stallation of the carrier system of 
ventilation by which air is circu- 


lated through chambers containing 
water after spraying is recirculated to the vulcanizers for reduc- 


ing the tempera- 








water 





falo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fig. 1. 


sprays. The cooled 


Details of Carrier Water Cooling Tower 


air washing should be 





ture of the molds. 
In this manner 
the water supply 
is consumed by 
repeated use and 
increased cooling 
effect. The appa- 
ratus employed 
consists of six 
air washers of the 
carrier type and 
six No. 14 double 
duplex conoidal 
fans for circulat- 
ing the air, the 
washing of which 
reduces the tem- 
perature of the 
circulating 
sprayed water. 
This apparatus 
is assembled in 
the form of a 
tower about 60 
feet high on the 
roof of the vul- 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. 


ve 
Fig. 2. Water Cooling System on Roof of The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s Plant, Akron, Ohio water. Most im- 








Cold Water for Cooling Tire Vulcanizers 


canizer building, of which a gen- 
eral view is given in Figure 2. Each 
pair of fans and washers is placed 
in parallel, as seen in Figure 1, 
which represents the cooling plant 
tower under erection showing air 
washers, air ducts leading to them, 
and the galleries and stairways 
which give access to the various 
units of the apparatus. The fans 
are fully housed and provided with 
top horizontal discharge. Three of 
the fans are right-handed and 
three are left. The washers will 
handle 167,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute at 690 feet per minute 
velocity. The hot water from the 
vulcanizers comes to the spray noz- 
zles at 20 pounds pressure and at 
a temperature ranging from 160 to 
90 degrees F. Hot water at the 
rate of 4,500 gallons per minute 
is cooled to a per cent of differ- 
ence between the entering hot water 
temperature and the outside wet 
bulb temperature. The nozzles in 
the washers are arranged to spray 
in opposite direction to the flow 
of air, while the baffling plates 
are placed at the inlets of the 
washers. 


Advantages 


Some of the advantages secured by this system of cooling by 


(1) Cooling is quickly 
effected and the 


They are: 





rapidity of oper- 
ation increases 
the capacity for 
cooling each vul- 
canizer unit. (2) 
Erection of the 
apparatus on the 
roof makes its 
space require- 
ments of no con 





cern to the fac 
tory management 
(3) Its simplicity 
of operation and 
its automatic 
character com- 
mend its use from 
an engineering 
standpoint (4) 
Towers installed 
on the roof give 
the advantage of 
the use of gravity 
for the return 
flow of the cooled 
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port 1 \ type of cooling there is (405) We are asked for a source of supply of tire building 
ysolutel | wind vn water or drift of the spray. materials. 
1 he spt e e pm Wit vatt eliminators which (406) Address of a manufacturer of transparent rubber is re- 
effec | ll « ed wate n the ai quested. 
} 
‘ s ating 1 ilating sys- - ee 7 
Phe I ca amd \ . ; (407) Information is requested in regard to a machine for 
ter t el m1 g tor manutacturing purposes . 
_ wndeaes — putting washers on the pins in rubber heel molds. 
} ; ' * sot + 
Cad cs wiCed ! cs a 4 « 
(408) A subscriber asks whether or not there are on the 
market composition molds other than steel, etc., for hard rubber 
. on . Dp goods, as well as elastic. 
FOREIGN RUBBER TRADE INFORMATION S . 
: : (409) We are asked where ammonium carbonate in powdered 
A series of special circulars, contaiming brief items of interest ’ ‘ ‘ 2 
; , , . form for use in rubber compounding may be obtained. 
regarding the 1 er industry in various foreign countries, is now . 
being publis e Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and (410) A manufacturer of novelties wishes to get in touch with 
Domestic Commerce. Washington, D. ( As a rule each of these manufacturers of rubber sheeting with calico base in variety of 
publications contai » number of items. although some are devoted cclors and designs; also sheeting with a base of calico and face 
to a more ‘ int the rubber industry in some one Of colored rubber in plain colors and designs 
countr Those é er class mentioned below are marked (411) We are asked to supply a list of manufacturers of rubber 
with an aster tea aprons, ruffled 
Number Special Circular (412) A doctor asks where he can get pure rubber stockings 
41 ( Fix Market Wurtemberg Baden, Germa and socks. 
414 et (413) Names of firms handling gilsonite are requested. 
41 etc ° —- . 
421 etc (414) We are asked for names of firms supplying gutta percha 
422. caaae 
*4 Pol 1 Norway tissue. 
427 cal Rubber Goods (415) Inquiry is made for source of supply of rubber tubing 
#428 Detail Tire Prices in Argentina with fused ends. 
re Market in Habe: eo Encouraging, ¢tc., et (416) We are asked for the name of a large reliable manu- 
re et T na ipa, - ° » . . 
4 “Rubber-Soled Shoes French ete. ¢ facturer and importer of olive oil 
438 “Market { ! Sole n Chi " : 
442 ‘ - a edgy Rigg ceca ow a et ay -_ (417) Request is made for books on proofing. 
Ne (418) From Buenos Aires comes a request for names of 
*44¢ re P I é Ss : . Piatt ? ° . 
442 Tire P aerenses Br ind Chile manutacturers of druggists’ sundries who might desire representa- 
44 r et sahi tra c t ° . 
oi 4 re M +4 Bahia - Geeky oe ‘ : tion in Argentina. 
451 Rut Fox M: a Re ia,” etc., et (419) We are asked for the address of the manufacturer of 
*4 “Re I Increase mutch East Indies , 
‘Re | the United Kies Santro nipples. 
454 . tomot . tg eg Net . ete., ¢ (420) Information is desired as to where ‘“Shensi,” an accelera- 
AC i i 5 i 2 
$58 Sixth Int nal Rubber Ext tor, may be obtained. 
M Anti! ( r ‘ 
R I I s Arge — 
I e | k er for | Sole t 
. Ml et ( s R ers I twe ] - = - a 
I Not Mecha R etc., ¢ Foreign Trade Opportunities 
; M Santo Doming te., ¢ 
*4 Ex Rubber ‘ Ame Brussels Rubbe Addresses and information concerning the inquiries listed 
| ‘ . : 
‘ one ~~ s at Brusecis Rubber | below will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade 
> ‘ “ Bureau of The India Rubber World, 25 West 45th street, New 
i R York, N. Y. Requests for each address should be on a separate 
Mirket Fo , 
MN ' sheet and state number. 
af , 
I N € mmodity Purchase or Agency 
soles and heels d 
Footwear, go = = gybber specialties.......c.cccess Purchase 
y Mts ccccccnanennkeses Purchase and agency 
00 CS and tiseS...cscore Agency 
oo — © SAS —“AMTORTS oo ces cccscccccscceese +» Agency 
Rubber Trade Inquiries “machine, with table, 
- ng 3 tires at a tim Purchase 
The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- ({")"(> <Urkey—Galoshes ........ i nd spe. Purchase or agency 
sundries and spe 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the pbavenceianiies Agency 
: ng with flexible metal 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information See ge eee er a 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- +4 . > rt _ —- ith —y felt —— 
‘ ] ni Aubber shoes with warm el 
fore clad to have those interested communicate with him. | gs Agency 
} Switzerland—Druggists’ and 
(399) We ar ked for names of manufacturers of soft r a CT BOOS 2... cess sseceees eesecees Purchase and agency 
As , . 1 } Austria—Clincher tires for automobiles and 
cus teley ers cks eeVieseencatooes Agency 
216 | l—-Automobile tires Purchase 
4) ‘ de ¢ name manutacturers 224 Germany Eee Agency 
‘ j ' setts tole: : ™ l Sweden—Surgeons’ gloves ...........++. Agency 
M id Pp ver Cigare HOC! . It} 10,226 France—Footwear, including overshoes, 
0) , " Se ees ee ae F sneakers, bathing shoes, tennis shoes, and 
\ ! LTie Fess ‘ nanulacturers Of boots; bathing caps; rubber goods for 
machine for st y hye its industrial use, such as hose, belting, pack- 
in eS 8 re Agency 
(402 A ] t facture \ erize stockinette is 0,22 Au Surgical rubber goods........... Purchase 
, S A Snow and overshoes............ Agency 
I rested 4 India—Canvas hose; white rubber packing, 
; MR GEN oc 0dd0cenncsesenssedisceces Agency 
(403) Fror dapest comes a request for a source ? 
f suppl llow needles used for inflating rubber balls. 
(404) A subscriber requests a list of manufacturers of trans- Trade List Available 
parent nipples, pacifiers, rubber gloves, et in the United States, Number Country and Commodity 
Germany or claewher BE-1005-B (Revision) Newfoundland — Rubber 
rman} “ GOED svredcdcccensessccduevesesuecees Importers and Dealers 





re- 


er 


zs 
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Branding, Printing and Ornamenting Rubber Goods 


Metal Branding Plates—Engraved Molds—Plastic Ornamentation—Printed Paper Transfers—Orna- 
menting Hollow Goods—Marbleized Effects—Decorating Play Balls—Decalcomanie 


Transfers—Clothing Labels 


HE great variety in rubber goods and their modes of con- Labels Engraved in Molds 
struction requires varied means for branding, labeling and Molded articles produced in large quantities, as heels, tires 


printing upon them. Some of the methods employed are de- ; ; . : 
: a ei Ria etc., are always branded and given other surface markings, such 

scribed below as applied to well known types of rubber products. es . : a ‘er ' 
: as anti-skid designs, by engraving or die sinking direct on the 


mold surfaces. This insures uniformly neat work and the expense 


. > 
! *Té < é 28 . . . . . 
Metal Branding Plates and trouble incident to branding labels are eliminated. 
On wrapped goods such as hose of all kinds, wrapped automobile Plastic Ornamentation 
tires, pressed, cured and molded articles, branding in raised letter- Branding is easily made ornamental as well as useful as identifi- 
ing is the usual rule his is accomplished by the use of thin cation. In this feature the plastic property of rubber is an aid, 
aaa la alco —_ 





sheet metal embossed labels usually of aluminum. These are ap- - 
plied to the uncured rubber goods and are fixed in place by pres- } 


sure, either by the wrapping, in the case of open cured goods such ‘| 
as hose, or by pressure in the mold or curing plates in a press e) 
Such metal labels may be produced in several ways, as by using 4 
a steel stamp and hand hammer, a cut die and counter, or in some ; 4 
form of press 
The hand power press, shown herewith is used for making ;j 
single line labels from aluminum strip stock. Larger labels are 
embossed under a bench drop hammer on a steel die. Because ot te 
their length calender labels for railway air brake, signal and car a 
heating hose require a power press of the inclinable type. y, 
If the brand is not to be colored the embossed metal label 1s 
impressed on the article direct. If a colored brand is desired thin : 
! bel 


sheet colored rubber is attached to the back of the metal lab 


either by cement or pressure. ‘ : 
by I Sole and Heel Embossing 











permitting an endless variety of form and design by the usual 
embossing and molding methods, as seen on soling, heels, tires, etc. 
Effects of this sort are usually secured by die sinking, or engraving 
molds or calender rolls. The first cost is expensive and the method 


is used mostly for trade marks and other permanent designs. 
Printed Paper Transfers 
It is estimated that about 60,000,000 automobile inner tubes are 


produced annually in the United 


States, each of which requires one 





or more transfer labels. The 
nanufacture and stocking of 
transfers to meet this demand has 
become an important industrial 
service. 

The results desired in branding 
inner tubes with printed transfers 
are: (1) The tube must be 


marked perfectly under all condi- 





Rover's Hand Embossing Machine tions of temperature and length of 
cure; (2) the paper must be easily 
and quickly removed; (3) the 


} 


After curing, the metal label is stripped off and the brand shows 
marking must be indelible and as 


in colored rubber. Metal labels have the advantage of being re- 
peatedly usable and possess a salvage value which partly offsets clear as though printed direct 
their first cost. from type on the rubber. 

The all-over branding of press cured sheet rubber packing 1s 
done by stamping with hammer and hand tool a branding sheet 
This is then used as a cover 


Printed paper transfers have 





been perfected to give these re- 
sults. They permit the use of 
every style of type and line orna- Bliss Inclinable Power Press 











of aluminum with suitable lettering 
for the packing in the curing press with its lettered surface next 


the rubber, effecting permanent branding in the cheapest possible mentation. They are, in fact, a 
printing specialty developed after much experimenting and ex- 


way. 
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( l mark without smearing and as per- coat of neutral color by tumbling in a barrel with just sufficient 

ctly after a e as when newly printed. The quality paint to lightly cover each ball, leaving no excess paint in the 

the paper is mportant, releasing the ink to the rubber tumbler. After drying in trays on racks, the color coats are 

, , vithout sticking applied by hand brushing to each ball singly and the balls are 
: a again racked and dried 

Marking Inner Tubes Striping is hand-work done with special turntable and striping 

( ed, with name, sizes, et ure brush. The turntable is a small standard with vertical shaft, on 

pla by the tube maker along the edge of the rubber sheet be- top of which is a circle of wood carrying three upright nail points, 

é i! the tube before the latter is rolled up. Under upon which the ball is adjusted in such a way as to bring the 

eat of cure the ink is absorbed by mold seam horizontal, to serve as a guide in striping. In this 





q) 


2 3TH 


4JEuUT JAYOR .e .U 


Typical Paper Transfer for Inner Tubes 








position the ball is given a rotary motion by turning its vertical 


the rubber surta ind the impression perfectly transferred. The 
etter qualiti transfers strip readily from the rubber; others support with thumb and finger of one hand while the striping 
juire to be soaked water and scrubbed off with a brush. brush is applied by the other. 
: = \nother method of ball striping is by means of a small speed 
Urnamenting Hollow Goods lathe which holds and turns the bail as the operator applies rings 
Ornamentation of toys, play balls, etc., admits of great variation of selected colors in lines or bands. 


Plaid effects on balls require two striping operations. The 
second set of stripes is applied at right angles after the first set is 
All painting operations on balls require careful drying to 


and includes molded figures, solid and inlaid colored rubber stock, 
the application of pictures by line cuts, and 


painting, striping, a 


decalcomanie. Molded lamentation as previously mentioned is a dry 
matter of suitably engraving the mold cavity obtain satisfactory results and the paints employed should be 
Rubber stocks, until recent years, have been limited to only a high-grade elastic varnish paints specially prepared for the 
ew colors on account of the injurious effect by sulphur and heat purpose 
of vulcanization on the pigments. This difficulty no longer exists , 
Pictured Balls 


as a full line of brilliant pigments have been developed that retai 
[wo common methods are used for picturing balls, one is by 
applying transfer or decalcomanie pictures and the other by print- 


3alls that are to receive transfer pictures are 


their color value unimpaired during vulcanization 


Marbleized Color Effects ing and painting. 
primed, painted and striped and dried overnight on trays set in 


multi-colored effects sometimes seen in hollow 
racks generally over night or until the surface has become well 


The marbleized 
balls, bulbs, water bottles, fountain syringes and bottle mats ar 
produced by rolling together pieces of warm batched stock of each 
ical calender feed, or a section of the rolled . 

' Decalcomanie Transfers 


the case of sheet stock a single 


hardened. 





color into a cylin 


stock cut to fill a flat mold. In 
ler produces a flow of the stocks, caus 


passage through the calender Decalcomanie is the name given to transferable pictures litho- 


gr The picture is 


twisting and streaking of the colors, thus giving a grained gt 


aphed in colors on special absorbent paper. 


- 





PICTURED 


MARBLEIZED MOLDED 


STRIPED 
Examples of Hollow Ball Ornamentation 


attachable as a whole to any smooth or tacky surface, such as glass 


marbleized effect. Success depends on the stocks having the 
ume rubber quality and essentially the same temperature to make or varnish, when its hold on the paper foundation is released by 
them equally plastic for intermingling soaking the adhesive binder in water. Balls painted with varnish 
7: eT colors are well suited to receive and bind such transfer pictures. 
Painting and Striping Balls The operation of applying a transfer picture consists in laying 
Preliminary to the application of the finish color coat and strip it face uppermost on a pad of wet felt. The soaking is brief and 
ing, hollow balls are rapidly and evenly covered with a priming only sufficient to release the adhesive attachment between picture 





a | 
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and paper. The decalcomanie is then laid on a dry felt pad and 
the picture transferred to the ball surface by pressing the latter 
against the picture selected 

Perfect contact of picture on the ball is secured by wiping it 
over with a soft cloth or, better, by pressing the picture with a 
slight pressure and turning motion of the ball in a cup-like de- 
pression of cloth attached at the edges over an empty can or 
similar hollow form 

Picturing by printing and painting is applicable where the use 


of decalcomanie is not, that is to say, on unpainted surfaces. To 





FLEURS-DE-LIS WATER MARK STRAIGHT LINE 
Hot Water Bottle Embossing 
accomplish it an outline picture is imprinted by a hand stamp 


or line cut and subsequently the colors are brushed in. 


Coloring and Ornamenting Toy Balloons 


Toy balloons are colored by soluble aniline colors compounded 
with the rubber before the stock is converted into cement oi 
dipping consistency. Very recently aniline dyes have been per- 
fected which may be applied to cured balloons in a hot bath of 
water slightly acidulated with acetic acid. 

On most toy balloons pictures and printing of some sort are 
required, especially for advertising purposes. This is accomplished 
very simply. Ordinary type or line cuts are inked and the im- 
pression taken on the rubber by applying the inflated balloon to 
the type or cut with slight pressure by simply rolling over the 
surface. The inflation is conveniently done by means of a small 
electrically operated air pump. When deflated the impression is 
extremely sharp and distinct in outline and assumes normal pro- 
portions and legibility when the balloon is stretched to normal 
inflation. 

Marking Weatherproof Clothing 

Woven labels in colors are employed to brand or mark weather- 
proof clothing. They are generally used on single and double 
texture garments only. This method of labeling gives wide scope 
for display of artistic designs and trade marks in colors, featur- 
ing the attractiveness of a garment and certifying its quality in 
Woven labels admit of all the variety of color 
le with printed labels, including portraits, auto- 


and design possible 
other feature desired Woven label service 1s thus 


an effective way 


graphs, or any 
possible similar to the inner tube label service previously men- 


tioned 


MECHANICAL GOODS EXPORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA 

United States exports to South America of mechanical rubber 
a steady increase in 1923, as compared with the 
Values for rubber belting more than doubled in 
$510,205, against $226,170 in 1922. 


goods showed 
year previous. 
1923, when the figure was 
South America’s total purchase in 1922 of rubber hose was esti- 
mated at $226,647, the value rising in the following year to 
$281,884. Values of packing also advanced from $57,629 in 1922 
to $80,955 in 1923. The leading countries of South America, 
including Argentina, Chile, and Brazil, all showed decided in- 
creases in their 1923 importations of these American goods. 


Dynamometer Tests of Automobile Tires’ 
By W. L. Holt and P. L. Wormley 
T paper relates to a continuation of the work described in 


Technologic Paper No. 213 in which a description was given 

of the method of determininz power losses in tires using 
electrical absorption dynamometers. This work has shown that 
there are very marked power loss differences in tires. One 
method of comparison is power loss versus air pressure. Tests 
made upon 72 different tires, chosen at random, manufactured by 
35 large and small companies are considered representative of 
average tires. 

From these tests the following conclusions are drawn: (1) The 
average loss in 30 by 3% fabric tire¢ is 0.71 horsepower; in cord 
tires, 0.48 horsepower. (2) The average loss in 4-inch fabric 
tires is 0.94 horsepower; in cord tires, 0.67 horsepower. (3) As 
an average, the loss in cord tires is approximately 70 per cent of 
that in fabrics. (4) Extreme cases, between the highest fabrics 
and the lowest cords, show the cord with only 40 per cent of the 
loss found in the fabric. (5) Considering only the cord tires, 
the lowest loss for each size of tire is about 60 per cent of that 
of the highest. (6) In general, the curves of power loss have the 
same trend. Individual tires show some differences in the rate of 
increase or decrease of power loss. 

Analysis of power losses referred to tread, tube, carcass, size, 
deflection, creep, and miscellaneous factors, under each of which 
tests are reported, shows that the greater part of the power loss 
occurs in the carcass of the tire. That such is the case is brought 
out by the difference in power losses in cord and fabric tires 
where practically the only difference is in the carcass construction. 
When run under the same conditions not a single cord tire has 
been found whose power loss was as great as the lowest power 
loss found in any fabric tire of the same size. 

Power losses in cord tires apparently depend to a large extent 
on the cord construction and on whether or not the cords are well 
impregnated with rubber. It has been found that the amount of 
rubber between the different plies of the carcass has a very 
marked effect. Wherever this thickness is low the power loss is 
invariably high. Uniformity of cord construction lessens power 
loss by uniform distribution of strain. 

The significance of power loss in tires is its influence on fuel 
consumption, higher temperatures, uniformity of product, and 
internal friction. 

The power required to supply the amount absorbed by the tires 
and dissipated as heat must come from the fuel used and accord- 
ingly a change in the kind of tires, or the conditions under which 
tires are run, will manifest itself in an increase or decrease in fuel 
economy. It is not out of the way to attribute a difference in 
fuel consumption of as much as 10 to 20 per cent to changes in 
tires or tire conditions. 

Inasmuch as the energy absorbed by tires is dissipated as heat, 
a rise in temperature results. Whether or not this temperature 
is high enough to be seriously detrimental to the rubber will 
depend upon the design of the tire, how it is run, the kind of 
road, weather conditions, etc. For the average car at lower speeds 
and frequently stopped, the temperature is probably not of great 
importance. 

The power loss in a tire may be considered as the hysteresis 
loss of the whole tire. Since this loss is made up of the sum of 
all the small losses throughout the tire, the problem is to reduce 
the loss in unit parts. One of the big problems in tire construction 
is to so build them that the rubber bond will not be broken as 
the positions of the fibers and cords change. There are two factors 
which should be observed in order that the power loss be low: 
the rubber compound must be of such a nature that the hysteresis 
loss is small, and the unit strain on the rubber must be low. 


1 Technologic Papers of the Bureau of Standards No. 240, Part of Vol. 17. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


The Use of Diphenyl Guanidine as an Accelerator 
of Vulcanization’ 
By W. M. 


Ames 


are inter- 


popular 


author's 


(D.P.G.) is a 


nd the summary 


]1 guanidine 





tra elerat é ised in American rubber manutac- 

\ ict ct 
I rder t A D.R.G, compares in activity with some 
he € lie ( V ccelerators, the first portion ol this 
1x s dev t nparison between it and /p-nitroso di- 
ethylaniline celerene s it is generally known. From 
vestigation it is concluded that accelerene and 
t very different in activity, are somewhat dif- 





Accelerating Effect 


















From a seri experimental mixings it was demonstrated that 
ior every mixing an increase in the quantity of D.P.G. produces 
increase in strength, the increment being greater when the 
lantity of accelera present is small than when it is large. 
As sulphu added up to 72 per cent the curves of maximum 
average load m« further away trom the D.P.G. axis and do not 
intersect, showing that the breaking load becomes greater as the 
roportion of sulphur is increased, no matter what quantity of 
celerat Ss present 
Toughening Effect 
Ti ghening effect increases for all quantities of D.P.G up to 
744 per cent « lp and diminishes for quantities of sulphur 
greater than that. Toughness and strength thus vary similarly in 
ixing acct ‘ D.P.G 
Plotting time egret equired to reach the maxi- 
im strengt ig tity of accelerator showed that the 
ccelerat rt est W mall quantities of sulphur, 
imi é ve € be ru parallel to the 
me aN t t iccelera I s obtained with 
port < ] ne per cent 
lope the r ‘ es gradually diminishes as 
] cle large proportions of sulphur a small 
ant D G ! et é reducing the time 
re ’ ( 
r € | ‘ ! ( re 
ng ‘ \ fe ‘ at 
Re t nx gz cor 
e produce é g f erties, 
inces must | IM eated r al 
35 de ~ ( , Bronce the c 
gredient 
Effect of Zine Oxide 
The effects produced the addition of zinc oxide to a mixing 
accelerated with D.P.G. are not very desirable. Firstly, no in- 
Ase streng duced, there being fact a slight diminu- 
w hic weve eghigz cularly as the accelerated 
mixings are us ve trong toughening effect is less 
n would have be expected; that is, the zinc oxide has a 
the accelerated mixing—which has already been 
te t when no accelerator is present. The mag- 
hi induced by zinc oxide varies with dif- 





g as the sulphur decreases or with 
fact 


ferent types OI mixings, increas 


I rator It is a well-known 


decrease in the quantit rt accek 


already containing 
toughness than if 
In the case under 
they were 


that the addition of an active filler to a mixing 


another active filler produces less increase in 
the second filler had been added to a pure stock. 
and accelerator behave as if 
iller, so that the full benefit of the toughen- 


is not obtained. 


consideration, sulphur 


equivalent to an active 
ing powers of the zinc oxide 

Another disadvantage of using D.P.G. in zinc oxide mixings is 
the reduction in the rate of cure produced by so This re- 
inc oxide is greatest when the quantities of 
accelerator and sulphur present are small. It can be shown that 
oxide alone has no effect on the time of cure as measured by 
that the retardation 


doing. 


tarding effect of the 


Zinc 
the time taken to reach maximum strength, so 
noted above must be due to the zinc oxide and D.P.G. conjointly. 
The activity of 
be brought up to a maximum by the addition of zinc 


It is, in fact, a reversal of the activation process 
D.P.G 
oxide and then slowly reduced. 
influenced by 


must 
The magnitude of such an effect 
the sulphur and 


accelerator present, and, in particular, it 


would obviously be amount of 


would be greater with 
small amounts of accelerator. 

From the behavior of the mixings investigated, it is concluded 
that D.P.G unless it 
is permissible to have present as much as 1 per cent of D.P.G. 


should not be used in zinc oxide mixings 


on the rubber along with a fairly high sulphur content. 


Effect of Magnesia 
The general effects of the additions of light magnesium carbonate 
to D.P.G. different. For all except 


when accelerator and sulphur are both present in small quantities, 


mixings are very mixings 
the addition of magnesia produces an increase in strength, an 
in the rate of cure, and a toughening effect very similar 
obtained if no accelerator had originally been 
when a small 
quantity of 


increase 





to what would be 


marked 


present. The increased strength is most 


accelerator is used along with a large 


The augmented toughness is perhaps most marked with 


quantity 
sulphur. 
a small quantity of sulphur and a large quantity of accelerator. 
Although it 


the sulphur and accelerator content are low, the mixings examined 


fails to effect any improvement in mixings where both 


above are sufficient to show that in magnesia mixings the good 


tf this accelerator are exhibited to their fullest degree. 


Aging Quality of D. P. G. 


show good aging qualities when subjected to 


D.P.G 


artificial aging 


mixings 
On the whole, it is probable that mixings contain- 


ing a small quantity of sulphur age better than those containing 
1 large quantity, but there appears to be not the least danger in 
using a large quantity. The smallness of the increase in tough- 
ness as D.P.G. mixings age may prove a valuable property. 
Summary 
1. Diphenyl guanidine possesses accelerating powers of the same 


order as p-nitroso dimethylaniline. 
2. Diphenyl guanidine improves the strength and toughness of 


mixings and imparts flat-curing properties. 


3. The optimum quantities of diphenyl guanidine and sulphur 
ire 42 to 4 per cent of the former, and 5 to 7 per cent of the 
latter. 


4. This accelerator gives similar results com- 


with mixings 
pounded with zinc oxide and light magnesium carbonate. It is 
more satisfactory, however, with large quantities of magnesia than 


with zinc oxide. 





5. Brown and white substitutes appear to have a retarding 





effect, and such mixings do not give good results. 


6. Diphenyl guanidine mixings possess excellent aging qualities 
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when subjected to artificial aging tests, particularly if the sulphur 
content is low 

7. There appears to be little danger of premature vulcanization 
when this substance is present in mixings. 
8. Diphenyl guanidine possesses the property of softening 


rubber. 


Diphenyl Guanidine’ 
Composition and Physical Properties 
Symmetrical diphenyl guanidine is a disubstituted guanidine and 
may be considered as thiocarbanilid in which the sulphur of the 
=C=S group has been replaced by the imido (—N=H) group. 
The commercial material as offered to the rubber trade for ac- 
celerating the vulcanization of rubber is a white, extremely finely 
divided powder, of high degree of purity. The impurities present 
; 


consist of traces of ash and moisture and a small amount < 
organic impurities, the material assaying approximately 97 per cent 
diphenyl guanidine. It is almost odorless, and is non-poisonous to 
workmen handling it in rubber manufacturing. Vulcanized articles 
containing it are odorless and free from poisonous or objection- 
able fumes 


Diphenyl Guanidine in the Factory 

Since the material is positively non-hygroscopic, no special 
methods of handling it are necessary. It can be weighed and 
added directly to the batch to be mixed. It disperses easily and 
completely in the rubber mix, thus insuring a uniform cure 
throughout the article. If handled in the form of a master batch, 
20 to 30 per cent or even more can be easily incorporated in the 
rubber. The rubber of the master batch should be well masticated 
and then the D. P. G. fed on slowly with a scoop, thus eliminating 
any tendency of the material to cake on the back roll. The final 
mix when cold is somewhat stiffer than crude rubber, and can be 
stored in any amount without fear of flowing together or 


deteriorating in any way 


Diphenyl Guanidine as an Accelerator of Vulcanization 

Unlike many commercially available organic accelerators, 
diphenyl guanidine can be used advantageously in all classes of 
rubber compounds, and in conjunction with all the known com- 
pounding ingredients 

Errect oN Cotors. In conjunction with practically all organic 
and inorganic colors diphenyl guanidine can be used without dulling 
or changing their tone. This makes it valuable for non-blooming 
inner tubes, druggists’ sundries, etc., where clean, bright colors are 
essential. 

CriticAL TEMPERATURE. Although diphenyl guanidine is an ex- 





ceedingly active accelerator, its critical temperature is enoug! 
above those attained on the calender and mill to insure almost 
complete freedom from scorching. This makes it possible to com- 
pound very quick curing compounds, and is especially valuable 
in heavily compounded stocks such as tire treads, mechanical goods, 
ctc. 


Errect or Zinc Oxipe. Although diphenyl guanidine is very 
active in a pure rubber-sulphur mix, the presence of zinc oxide 
assists in producing its maximum accelerative effect. It is recom- 


mended that not less than three parts by weight of zinc oxide be 
used per 100 parts rubber and 5 parts for maximum effect. Lime 


and similar substances do not activate diphenyl guanidine ma- 
terially 

PRoPoRTIO> SULPHUR TO RUBBER Unless non-blooming 
stocks are required, the best stocks can be produced by using 


from three to four parts of sulphur to 100 parts of rubber. In 


general, 3.5 parts sulphur to 100 parts rubber gives a stock with a 


very flat curing curve, and insures good aging qualities 


1Data S 1 Dovan Chemical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Proportion oF AcCcCLERATOR TO RusppBer. Unlike many other 
accelerators, diphenyl guanidine is very active when present in 
very small amounts, and its activity increases almost proportional- 
ly to the increase of diphenyl guanidine up to about 0.75 parts to 
100 parts of rubber. The best results are obtained by using from 
0.5 parts to 0.8 parts of diphenyl guanidine to 100 parts of rubber, 
and 3.5 parts of sulphur. 

AGING Quatities or DipHeNyt GUANINE Stocks. Com- 
pounds accelerated with diphenyl guanidine age extremely well, 
especially when the proportion of sulphur to rubber is proper 
Although it is recommended to use not over 3.5-4.0 parts of 
sulphur, stocks have been made containing as much as 6.0-7.0 per 


cent sulphur that aged very well. 


Typical Compounds 
INNER TUBES 


Gray—Licut Bioom. Rubber, 100; sulphur, 3.5; zinc oxide, 
5.; diphenyl guanidine, .6; carbon black or lamp black to suit. 

This compound should be cured 30-35 minutes at 288 degrees F. 
in open steam, depending upon the nature of rubber used. It is 
a lightly blooming tube, has excellent resistance to tear, and ages 
extremely well. From 0.5 to 1.0 parts cotton seed oil may be 
added to decrease any tendency to check when exposed to light. 

Heavy Bioominc Tuse. Rubber, 100.; sulphur, 5.; zinc oxide, 
5.; diphenyl guanidine, .125. 

This stock cures in 40 to 45 minutes at 288 degrees F. and ages 
very well. 

Non-BLooMinG Tuses. Rubber, 100.; sulphur, 2.5; zinc oxide, 
5.; diphenyl guanidine, .75 

To the abeve mixture may be added carbon black, red oxide, golden 
or crimson antimony free from free sulphur, or any of the organic 
colors to produce desired color. It should be cured about 60 
minutes at 288 degrees F. to be non-blooming. The physical 
properties and aging qualities are very good and colors are par- 


ticularly clear 


Tire Friction, Skim Coat, Cover Stocks, Ete. 

The following type compounds can be used to produce rubber 
stocks of any cure desired: Rubber, 100.; sulphur, 3.5 to 4.0; zinc 
oxide, 5. to 25.; diphenyl guanidine, .4 to 0.75 

The best technical cure is from 30 to 35 minutes at 288 degrees 
F. Add mineral rubber, softeners and fillers to suit. 

SIDEWALL Stocks. Rubber, 65.; sulphur, 2.25; zine oxide, 30 
diphenyl guanidine, .3; Color to suit. 

TreEAD Stocks. Rubber, 92.5 100 volumes; sulphur, 3.3; 
diphenyl guanidine, .75 to 1.0. 
The necessary pigments may be added to obtain rigidity desired 
The cure will depend upon what compounding ingredients are 
added, and their amounts, because they differ in retarding or ac- 
celerating effect 


Cure on the above type compounds with 5 to 10 parts zinc oxide 


added to activate the diphenyl guanidine is 30 minutes at 288 


degrees F. 





Harp Rupper. Diphenyl guanidine is an exceedingly valuable 
accelerator for hard rubber because heavily loaded st can be 
milled without danger of scorching and the texture of the hard 
rubber produced is good. 

Motpvep Goons. Diphenyl guanidine is universally applicable to 


all sorts of compounds and shows high curing power in presence 
of reclaimed rubber and every sort of cheap compounding ma- 
terial, such as mineral rubber, resins, pitches, waxes, etc. Most 
important of all in this class of goods is the fact that no un- 
pleasant fumes are given off from the hot goods when the molds 
are opened, which protects the workmar ind imecreases his 
efficiency. 

Following is a type formula for heel stocks: Rubber, 25 


tire reclaim, 25.; sulphur, 1.25 to 1.5; diphenyl guanidine, .5 to .6; 


tS 
+ 
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x 1c lack red oxic ; ay, OU.; sottener, The l nited Kingdom 
: ’ 4 . : VULCANIZING INDIA RUBBER This process ior accelerated 
Cure: lf > minutes at 65 to 70 pounds steam pressut , , ir 
i i ulcanization consists in incorporating with rubber, etc., (1) a 


metal in combination, (2) an amine, (3) a material providing 
sulphur, and (4) a material comprising carbon disulphide or 


Factors Affecting the Rate of Vuleanization of ' - } 

xysulphide Iwo or three of the materials are first mixed with 
Plantation Rubber’ the rubber and the remaining ingredients are introduced by per 
Insoluble nitrogenous matter separated from depolymerized ation from a medium other than rubber without changing the 
rubber, when introduced into crépe rubber is without any acceler- shape of the rubber mass. The following are typical examples of 
ating effect on the vulcanization of the latter. A more effective the process (1) A thin sheet of rubber containing zinc oxide 
accelerating agent can be produced by aerobic than by anaerobic and sulphur is painted with solutions of dibenzylamine and carbon 
decomposition of the natural protein or of the serum residue disulphide. (2) A thin film of rubber containing zinc butyl 
xanthogenate and benzylamine is treated with a solution of sul- 


phur.—Naugatuck Chemical Co., Elm street, Naugatuck, Connecti- 
cut, assignees of S. M. Cadwell, Leonia, New Jersey. and O. H. 
Smith, New York, N. Y. British patent No. 211,494 


1 
| 


rhe extent to which vulcanization can be expedited by the addi- 
tion of serum solids or their decomposition products is limited 
(Artificial organic accelerators and protein decomposition products 
are much more powerful accelerators than the serum decomposition 


products. The extreme limit of acceleration by natural means is VULCANIZING INDIA Rupper. Several batches of rubber are 
represented by evaporated whole rubber, which includes all the mixed, one containing sulphur but no accelerator, and another 
non-caoutchouc constituents of the latex The rate of vulcaniza containing an accelerator but no sulphur. The batches are mixed 


tion of raw rubber, that is, matured rubber, is not reduced by ust prior to using them. The final mixing takes place at a lower 


careful washing; the exterior rubber of a matured slab vulcanizes temperature than that of the original formation of the batches, 














much more rapidly than rubber from the interior. Extraction which may be warmed separately just prior to combining them. 
vith cold acetone causes an increase in the rate of vulcanization [Example One batch consists of 30 parts of rubber, 5 parts of 
f ordinary crepe, but does not do so for matured rubber pre- inc oxide, and 5 parts of sulphur, and another of 50 parts of! 
pared from the same coagulum. The evaporation of undiluted rubber, 5 parts of zinc oxide, and 3 parts of zinc amyl xanthate.- 
latex yields a product with approximately the same rate of \. E. White, 88 Chancery Lane, London (B. F. Goodrich Co.., 
ilcanization as matured slab rubber 1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y). British patent No. 211,524 
The results generally are held to demonstrate that the nitro- Uxveicanizep SHeet Rupser Compounp. A lining for tanks, 
genous constituents of raw rubber are only partly responsible pipes, agitators, etc., may have the following composition, in parts 
for its vulcanization charactcristics and that the rate of vulcan- by weight: Rubber 29, sulphur 3.1, silica 35, alumina and oxide of 
ization is seriously influenced by the presence of caoutchouc  jron 1, and carbon 5. The vulcanized lining may be subjected to 
oxidation products which may be first formed through the agency the action of boiling neutral strong brine to enhance its acid-resist- 
a peroxidase in the latex; the resulting labile peroxide acceler- jing quality, and may be faced with wood to protect it from 
ates vulcanization, but, on exposure to air or oxygen, undergoes mechanical injury —F. E. Elmore and Chemical & Metallurgical 
further conversion into resinous oxygen compounds of the known Corporation, Ltd., 701 Salisbury House, Londor British patent 
type. On the degree of formation of these two types of oxygen No. 212.355 
compound depends the effect of aging which sometimes results 
in an acceleration and sometimes in a retardation of vulcanization 
— veal. 1923. 11. 316-334. The Dominion of Canada 
—— - ACCELERATOR. An accelerator for use in the vulcanization of 
Chemical Patents aoutchouc and comprising the base ot the character produced by 
, 2 the reaction of one mol of paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline with one 
The United States mol of hydrogen sulphide—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
TREATMENT OF Rupper. Process for preserving the elasticity ge of Crayton Ww. Bedford, both of Assen, Ohx ant Robert 
velar articles consisting ia semoving the excess of sulsher, L. Sibley, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Canadian patent No. 239,430. 
mmersing alternately in hot. then cold water, rubbing, stretching Process OF VULCANIZING. The process of producing a sulphur- 
nd drving—Ruben Zertuche. Washington, D. C.. assignor to witrogen accelerator which consists in bringing together under 
Secretary of War of the United States of America. United reacting conditions sulphur and a methylene group-containing 
States patent No. 1,490,358 Schiff base in the presence of an aromatic amine. As an accelera- 
seen Conevenerecs . rubber comecsition comerisiag rubber tor in the vulcanization of rubber the resinous mass produced by 
mannaite pigment consisting + bods wivi ¢ pigment the reaction of sulphur on methylene diphenylamine —The Good- 
' - e sioment combined - el . ae ear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of Clayton W. Bedford, both 
: “or L NY lnite States patent N f Akron, Ohio. Canadian patent No. 239,431 
190,70 Non-Sticky Liner For SHEET Rupper. The combination ot 
- R - Mi \ filled tacky sheet rubber, and a liner thereon comprising woven cotton 
ber prot q as : ' y : fabric coated with non-tacky, oil-softened pyroxylin—The B. F. 
iwents. sul r ndensation product of the phet Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignees of Abram E. Faylor 
lS DY EE EE SON LO LE IE AI EIT a a d Fred H. Amon, both of Akron, Ohio, and John B. Dickson, 
- , ' . 5 : . » 2) 002 
: £ sh, ent Hiss Iphur.—Edward O. Benjamin, Newar Northampton, Massachusetts. Canadian patent No. 239.885 
United S No. 1,493,062 -- 
MetHop or M aNd VULCANIZING Diprep RUBBEK Germany 
\RTICLES he thod of forming and vulcanizing consists im ’ 
prey set e1 lutions. one containing an orga! Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 
‘ 7 027? Pas y Sr leker *a¢ Y T ne? 
lerator a wee © then applyit So A_G., B ~~ EE ne = D G ‘Alfthan nd? 
ms by dipping sep: e layers of 1 solutions, and finally H. Heuschmann, Waldsgut 
lcanizing the articles by heat—Thomas W. Miller, Ashland, — 94.392 (DESI ssitewerk Lonsa A-G.. Basle, Switzerland: represented 


( United States patent No. 1.493.370 by: Dr. G. Alfthan and H. Heuschmann, Waldgut 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Bead Flipping and Tire Band Machines 
HE perfected high speed flipping and the band building machine 
7 here illustrated are made by the same company. The bead 
flipper is highly effective for wrapping tire beads with bias cut 
flipper fabric. The machine is driven by a half horse-power 
motor. The movement of one lever serves to open the bead. The 
cover strip is then fed into the machine and by the action of the 
rollers is lapped tight- 


The die used is an ordinary cutting die which cuts the blanks 
smoothly and of a uniform size. The die is driven up from under- 
neath the stock against the block above. These dies can be changed 
quickly and little time is required to make all the necessary ad 
justments. 

\t the right of the picture, and connected by a conveyer is a 
stripping machine. When cutting sheet material the operator 
passes the sheet through the stripping machine which cuts a strip 

of the proper width. 





ly around the bead 
with the strip extend- 
ing ready to lay against 
the tire carcass. The 
machine will apply 
strips up to six inches 
in width, and also 
double and triple 
strips. It can be op- 
erated by a girl and 
will do from two to 
three beads a minute. 


Tire Band Build- 
ing Machine 


The motor driven 
band building machine 
has the distinct oper- 
ating advantage of 





keeping the band taut 
while it is being as- 
sembled ; therefore, 
there is no wrinkling 
of the stock and the 
band is produced firm and solid, all air being expelled. These ma- 
chines are employed in many of the important tire factories, where 
they have demonstrated a saving of 134 to 2% cents a band over 
previous methods of band building. 

Girl operators are building with these machines from 35 to 40 
bands an hour and men operators up to 60 an hour. The latter is 
three to four times the speed of production of drum-built bands.— 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin. 


Utility Bead Flipper 


Automatic Dieing-Out Machine 


The machine shown in the accompanying illustration has been 
used successfully in shoe and heel factories for dieing out heel 











Machine for Cutting Rubber Blanks 


lifts from sheets of pulp and fiber material. With some changes 
it has been adapted for dieing out rubber heel blanks and other 
blanks of different sizes and shapes from material either sheeted 


or tubed and is successfully used in a number of heel and other 


rubber goods factories in New England. 





This strip is carried 
automatically by the 
conveyer to the dieing- 
out machine which 
dies out the blanks 
When cutting tubed 
strips, the strips are 
fed directly to the au 
tomatic feeding mech 
anism of the dieing- 
out machine 

The machine is very 
rapid, having a capac 
ity varying from 50,- 
000 to 60.000 pieces 
per day of eight hours. 
—W. J. Young Ma- 


chinery Co. Lynn, 





Massachusetts. 


Portable Dust 


Blower 
Utility Band Builder 
\ one-hand  oper- 


ated portable electric blower is here pictured. This is a most 
profitable and handy tool for keeping electric motors, textile and 
other machinery free from dust. It should prove particularly use- 
ful in rubber mills where dust abounds. 

The blower weighs six pounds, is well balanced for ease of 
handling, and is controlled by a toggle switch in the handle. The 
wires from motor i - ~ 
to handle are en- | an 
cased in metal tub- 








ing. Electric con- 
nection is made by 
an armored plug 
cap and highest 
grade cable. The 
tool delivers air 





sufficient to main- 
tain 16 inches of 
water column pres 
sure. — Electric 
Blower Co., 352 
Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Massachu- 


setts. 





Small Tire 
Wrapper 
A small bench 
machine for wrap- 








; Electric Dust Blower 
ping tires has re- 


cently been perfected in the models for both hand ; 


d power 


in 
operation. The latter model is the one shown in the illustration. 
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tvpes of tires 


branches 


needed tire ealers ers, tactory 


It much 


and 


is 


manu fac- 








blows it through the The 
charcoal retains the gasoline and permits the air to pass through. 
The gasoline is recovered from the charcoal by leading live steam 
The distilled gaso- 


‘harcoal-tilled absorption chamber. 


from a superheater directly into the charcoal. 


line and steam mixture is led into a condenser from which the 
zasoline and water run into a separator where the water sepa- 
rates by gravity from the gasoline 


This system has been in operation in a large rubberizing plant 
i minimum of 60 per cent of the gasoline 
evaporated and reduced the fire and explosion hazards. 
In this instance the solvent employed is 68 to 70 degrees straight 
run gasoline with boiling point range of 110 to 320 degrees F.— 


where it has saved 


greatly 
















































































































Solvents Recovery Co., Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Oxygen Rubber Aging Test Apparatus 
The laboratory method of aging vulcanized rubber by heating 
it in oxygen makes use of a steel bomb to contain the oxygen un- 
-_ 
Window Sash-—...o1 leather Washer 
aie 
Rigid Brass Tubing -----.... / 
| 
10 a. Pressure Gauge~ 
leather Washer-----~~€a aint. "9 
| 
Flexible Copper Tubing--—--> | 
Oxygen _ | 
Wall of Building------- 4 ~++---- > font | 
r 
Rap-a-Tire, Power Model P 
turers For shipping tires it eliminates expensive crates or burlaps Safety Valve leatrer | t * Yb) 
and enables t i to keep his stock in neat and attractive f non of ' Floor 
condition K Bu a —— f 
. f 
In the ill t machine is shown with tire in place for g k = Qt . a sie 
wrapping | vorted three grooved spacing wheels, one | g f Bomo+>4 Sj g 
t which ts he motor which also operates a revolving ; a =} x--Housing of Concrete, Stee/or Heavy Planking 
holder carrying e spool of wrapping pape rhe machine is k : f 
easily operate n electric light socket and wraps a tire amen ~~Y--Thermostat Controlled Oven 
evenl 1 tig $ seconds.—The Akron Rap-A-Tire | Z G 
\k 
A eS oe 
: Typical Oxygen Aging Apparatus 
Gasoline Recovery System 
Static discharg rring on rubber spreading machines ne der pressure during the test. The diagram shows a typical ar- 
gasoline as Ivent re a common cause of fires It is vious rangement of the complete apparatus 
that a g ‘ ‘ stem applied to spreaders must be so The bomb is placed 1 thermostatically controlled oven and 
designed that t n the spreader will not have any effect or iS pipe mnections providing for remote control of filling and 
exhausting of the oxygen while the bomb is 
. still in the over This arrangement has been 
1 I : ——— found to be most satisfactory in view of the 
| k ‘ w r 3 - present knowledge of the subject The loca- 
\B : os f 2 ion of the bomb in the oven should be at 
| eS 1 safe distance from the laboratory, preferably 
A | 2 outside the laboratory building. This safety 
Qi all | J precaution is due to the liability of excessive 
— ~ es ic w high pressure being generated in the bomb in 
a v = + ? me = ise rubber samples become ignited by 
f in : uneous combustion—The Emerson Ap- 
| iratus Co., 171 Tremont street, Melrose, 
t assac seTtrs 
Charcoal Gasoline Recovery System 
Liquid Level Gage 
the on e ma ‘ the ( ten The An imp ed pneumatic long-distance liquid level gage is made 
| systen VI tl tration has both indicating and recording type. It has the advantage that 
been demonst \ conn n witl er, pr ng no auxiliary pressure or power is required for its operation. The 
dipped < ts indicating or recording mechanism may be located above or below 
The é mprise galvanized d placed ove the point of measurement, and at a distance equal to 1,000 feet 
each sprea m the d a galvanized duct leads to ar from the diaphragm box, with accuracy assured.—The Foxboro 
exhaust e gasoline m the hoods and Co., Inc., Foxboro, Massachusetts 
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cutter, tread puller, fabric skiver, fab- 








2. 





Maxwell Skived Boot and Reliner Unit 


Sole and Heel Clicking Machine 


The dieing out or click- 





ing machine here illus- 
trated, embodying new 
principles, is of German 
origin and designed par 
ticularly for cutting out 
rubber heel pads, rubber 
soles, and various articles 
from other sheeted ma- 
terials such as celluloid, 
vulcanized fhber, ete. 
The machine has in- 
stantaneous release and 
automatic feed. Its speed 
is about 120 revolutions 
per minute, correspond- 
ing to a capacity of 12,000 
to 15,000 heel pads an 
hour. The safety of 
operation is absolute, ac- 
cidents to the workers, as 
well as wearing of the 














tools, are practically 
Moenus Clicking Machine eliminated, however 
high the rate of operat- 
ing speed—Moenus Machine Co., Frankfort, Germany. 


Tire, Boot and Reliner Equipment 


A complete motor unit designed for preparing skived boot and 
tire reliners is here pictured. This assembly comprises bead 





4 ric shear, quick-acting clamp, tread 
starter, buffer, exhaust fan, 2 horse 
power, 3 phase, 220 volt motor, all 
supported in a rigid frame so con- 
structed that it can be adapted to suit 
any requirements. The items men- 
tioned give a combined unit occupying 
a space 26 by 126 inches. 

Combinations as short as 54 inches 
are made up by omission of some of the 
parts such as the motor and buffer. In 
this way the apparatus can be mounted 
on a truck as a traveling outfit for 
making up boots and reliners from dis- 
carded tires for vulcanizers not equipped 





for doing such work for themselves.— 
Maxwell Manufacturing Co., Wichita, 


Kansas 


tae . i 


Machinery Patents 
The United States 

(1,489,922). Arr Bac Burrinc Macuine. This is designed to 
buff off the outer surface of an air bag which has become hard 
and brittle by overcuring. The buffed surface then receives a coat- 
ing of rubber cement over which is applied a new outside layer of 
rubber, after which the bag is revulcanized—James W. Brundage, 
assignor to The Miller Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United 
States patent No. 1,489,922. 

(1,490,691). Hee TrimMiInG MACHINE. A pair of rotary disk 
cutters revolve in a plane at right angles to an adjustable table 
supporting the heels which are placed for trimming on a holder. 
The motion of the heel is guided automatically so that the edges 
are trimmed by the cutters. A roller contacts with the upper sur- 
face of the heel close to the cutting point and compresses the rub- 
ber to prevent yielding either way from the cutters.—Rees Bey- 
non, assignor to Dryden Rubber Co., both of Chicago, Illinois. 
United States patent No. 1,490,691. 

(1,490,895). Trre OpeNtnG MACHINE. An improved apparatus 
for opening casings for inspection of the interior, or for the in- 
sertion of the air bag or the inner tube. It comprises a circular 
horizontal table supported by a central standard and surrounded 
by a number of bead engaging fingers controlled by a hand lever 
system. A ram correctly positions the members with respect to 
the tire beads that are separated by hydraulic pressure—W. H. 
Gerstenslager, assignor to The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,490,895. 

(1,491,020). Tire SHapinc Press. A horizontal two-platen hy- 
draulic press holding a number of tire molds on edge, and closed 
against inflating pressure employed to shape the contained tires. 
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ps to engage lugs on the molds, thus affording working space 


ser i ! f tire casings 
‘Ids f an 4 re Adria () Abbott 
& Wright ot ; det t. Michiear United 
$91 020 
49] 28? \ SUT \ 
Rolls ght successiy 
, Id le g vering them 
, é k magazine Phe 
' ' tox coils without 
cit t irca me periphery 
plac t \ Abbott, Ir ind Cly« 


NX 40 222 
49) 47 \i S 
\ lt r > 
\ e t igiv t 
pa ~ | pressers 
tre \ t ed VTa 1 
id e m 1 
. ¢ ead r e VW Prout 
ted States patent } $91,421 


] I \ $ Phe ipparat 
pporting ar ll I taD-torming strip material 
ering é lengths from tl 
led trip 1! ins | ys « yuckles 
eaded the t gt and withdrawing 
manner as to fold the tab and press its end adhesive 
il MacD ild and Virgil H. Bodle 
gnors to The B. F. Goodrich ‘ New 
States patent N 1,492.64 
1,493,068 Dirt s In Ma 
building tabric are laid up in the torm ot 
et f three rollers triangularly spaced 
r. and are fr ( t lose contact hl 
hed tor apply g@ the De thread t the 
i ller mpress¢ t firmly to the 
leted ¢ and ret ble edgewise ft 
, lectr it re \’. ersev | itec 
493.068 
493.346 \BRA \ 
n ling a hard rubber tte i n its s¢ 
through t ’ é e work 1 
, il¢ ce 
1 act ‘ p . turning the 
to g iio . VV ) 
i rN t I {sy ( New 
i 193.346 
Other Machinery Patents 
The United States 
‘ 2 R uM ~ An 
s , 
FS ' . F 
. Goops 
.& f the tt 
r Metal 
' ; Mat 





assignor to Morgan 




















The United Kingdom 


Repair vulcanizing apparatus F. G. Green, 173 Barclay 
) 


Bearwood, Birmingham, and E. L. Penhale, 32 Dudley 
Brades Village, Oldbury, Worcestershire 


Apparatus for printing designs on rubber surfaces. E. Cent 


87 Rue de Faubourg St. Denis, Paris, France. 
Apparatus for shaping tire covers C, M. Gautier, 14 
Mansions, London. 


The Dominion of Canada 


Machine for cleaning tire cores. The Firestone Tire & 


Co., of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, assignee 


»f William C. Stevens, Akron, Ohio, U. S 
Tension devic: 
W. B. Harsel and R. B. Day, all of Akron, Ohio, U. S 
Testing machine The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of Joseph 

’ fy we a 





Coffin, Hempstead, New York, 
,722 Machine for skive splitting annular articles. The Canadian 
solidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, ( 


Germany 


Design Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 


September 1, 1922) Mold for heels and soles Mitteldeuts« 
QGummiwarenfabrik Louis Peter, A.-G., Frankfurt-am-Mai: 
(February 26, 1924) Apparatus for making dipped goods 
recovery of the solvent Albert Boecler, Malmé, Sweden 
represented by Dr. R. Specht, Hamburg 
February 4, 1921) Device for making seamless rubber 
> } 


goods Albert Boechler, Malmé, Sweden; represented 
R. Specht, Hamburg 


Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 
April 15 1921) Apparatus for vulcanizing round 
thread Max Draemann, Landplatz 1, Kéln-Deutz, and 
Buhling, Richterstrasse 88, Cologne. 


September 6, 1921) Dipping apparatus for recovering solvent 


Bernhard Brackhues, Berg.-Gladbach 
April 10, 1923) Machine for making tire covers with 


inserts Dickinson Cord Tire Corporation, New York; repre 


sented by B. Kugelmann, Berlin-Wilmersdorf. 


January 22, 1922) Carrying device for vulcanizing molds 
Charles Edward McManus, New York, N. Y., represented by 
fo &8. 


Dr. R. Geissler, Berlin S. W 
_ 1920) Automatic comb cutting machine. 
orsthaus bei Krefeld. 





Process Patents 
The United States 





Method of making rubberized dressing fer automobile tcps 
Percy C. Bowne, Santa Ana, California. 
rapping tires, etc J. Scherner, Cudahy, and 
ins, in Claire, Wisconsin, assignors to Pierce Wrapping 
Machine ( Chicago, Illinois 


Methed of tire manufacture K. J. Thompson, Mansfield, 
Method of making bead cables for tires. <A. C. Pratt, 


River, Connecticut, assignor by mesne assignments to 
can Chain Co., Inc., a corporation of New Yor 

Method and means for remolding hard rubber water meter 
to precise dimensions 1. Thomson, Brooklyn, New York 


The United Kingdom 


Waterproofing 


The Dominion of Canada 








Process of m g endless belts The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Yor N issignees of Abram E. Falor, Akron, 
" = a Ss. A 
New Zealand 
Method of producing rubber sheets The Ancde Rubber Co., 
1S Throgmorten avenue, London, E 4 


Germany 


Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 


December 1922) Method of making waterproof fabrics. 
Fugen Nitzsche, Boxgraben 36, Esser 


Rubbe 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 





fibrous material with rubber latex R. Russell, 
Lands End House, Rhodes, near Manchester, and H. Broom 
eld, $3 Davenport Road, Hazel Grove, Stockport, Cheshire 


] n 2, England, assignee 
yt Dr Paul Klein f v Vilmos—Csaszar-ut 78, Budapest, 
I 
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The Editor’s Book Tabl 
. . stations, hospitals, and offices. The Leyland organization has also 
Book Reviews ost a he 
installed tilings on a number of the ocean liners, while rubber 
“YEAR BOOK FOR 1922-1923—THE INSTITUTION OF THE Rt BBER blocks have been used on various roadways in London, the space 
Industry Published by Faraday Hovse, London, England Paper, , ; — ’ 
illustrated, 448 pages, 51% by 8% inches around the Cenotaph being an especially noteworthy example. 


This second Year Book of the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry contains not only lists of officers and members of com- 
mittees, but also complete accounts of the meetings held by the 
organization from September 4, 1922, through June 1923. The 


various papers and discussions, reported in full, will be of interest 


25 


to the rubber industry 

“TWENTY-FOURTIL YEAR BOOK—1924.” PUBLISHED BY THE 
Rubber Association of America, Inc., New York, N. ¥ *’repared by 
the general manager and secretary Paper, 55 pages, 6 by 9 inches. 


As is customary, the Year Book of the Association contains the 
officers and directors, lists of association members, as 
The second 


names of 
well as the names of members of various committees 
section of this 1924 publication contains the charter, constitu- 
tion and by-laws, lists of officers and directors, and a necrology. 
Since last year the rubber heel and sole division has been included 


as another department 


BOOK FOR  1924—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Published under the authority of the Director of Agriculture, 
Paper, illustrated, 70 pages, 7 by 19 inches 


“YEAR 
Ceylon.” 
Peradeniya, Ceylon 

Much interesting information regarding the resources of Ceylon 
appears in this annual publication. In the issue under considera- 
tion and in the section devoted to rubber can be found the two 


following articles: “Growth and Yield in Hevea,” by G. Bryce and 


C. H. Gadd; and, “A Brown Bast Census,” by A. T. Reeve. 
“RESOURCES 1F THI EMPIRI RUBBER, TEA AND CACAO.” 
Compiled and edited by W. A. Maclaren. Published by Ernest Benn, 
Landon, England. Cloth, 334 pages, with index, 7% by 10 


Limited, 


Under an arrangement with the Federation of British Industries 

a series of twelve volumes regarding the resources of the British 
in contemplation and has in part been published. The 

present volume, the fifth in the series, begins with a general 
economic survey of the industry, followed by a geographical survey 
of the various countries and colonies connected with the British 
The concluding 
British 


[Empire is 


Empire, in which rubber is being cultivated. 


position and outlook of the crude 


chapters review the 
rubber industry 
This car 


been preceded by 


study of one of England’s leading resources has 
a foreword written by the Prince of Wales, and 


xy the Right Honorable Sir Eric Geddes, 


eful 


a general introduction | 


president of the Federation of British Industries, and H. Eric 
Miller. vice-chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association. 
New Trade Publications 
IN THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RUBBER GROWERS’ 


Association, Inc., there are many items of importance, including the 


reports of various 
exhibitions, propaganda measures, etc. 
also the names 


‘ommittees regarding exports, finances, statis- 


tics, gifts Lists of mem- 
of members 


The report 


bers of the association appear, and 


constituting the permanent and temporary committees. 
latex 


is printed on paper. 


Two 
“Sports, Golf and Tennis,” 
Limited, Leyland, near Preston, England 
»f these represents in color some of the company’s de- 
laid in various banks, railway 


ENTITLED “INDIA RuBBER TILING” AND 


are being sent out by The Leyland & 


NEW CATALOGS 


Birmingham Rubber Co., 
The 


signs in 


first 
as already 


rubber tiling 


In the second catalog golf and tennis balls, and all requisites for 


playing both of these games are particularly featured. 


In “THe SEIBERLING NEWS” ESPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
the new changeover sets now being manufactured by the company, 
these comprising new tires and wheels. Several large broadsides, 
having reference to advertising methods, as well as such subjects 
as tire load and inflation, are also included in the company’s new 


publications, and are being sent to dealers. 

\ CLEVER, WELL-PRINTED BOOKLET, ITS ATTRACTIVENESS ENHANCED 
by a number of amusing illustrations in color, is being sent out 
by the Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. This publication, entitled “An Unusual History of 
Petroleum,” represents a reprint of twelve short articles used 
last year in the company’s advertising campaign. 

[LLUSTRATED BULLETINS ENTITLED “DuNLoPp MERCHANT News” 


ire “issued every so often” in the interest of its dealers by the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York. Some of the 
most recent of these publications contain illustrated accounts of 
the tire building process as exemplified at the Dunlop company's 
large Buffalo plant. 

\ BOOKLET PREPARED TO PROMOTE A BETTER UNDERSTANDING AND 
a closer relationship between all branches of the rubber industry 
has been recently published by the Institution of the Rubber In 
dustry, Faraday House, 10 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2, 
England. This bulletin shows the work accomplished by the 
organization, while an interesting item reports the membership 
growth from only 31 individuals on August 31, 1921, to 570 in 
March, 1924. The booklet is entitled “Why You Should Join the 


Institution of the Rubber Industry.” 


Recent Articles Relating to Rubber 
Turning Old Rubber to Account. Writer grades the different 
kinds of giving percentage of reclaims to be expected 


and describes the The use of tar- 


waste, 
alkali process of regeneration. 


oil and the like instead of soda and of naphthalene for highly 
vulcanized waste, is briefly discussed —Gummi-Zeitung, April 11, 
1924. 485-487. 


Describes the manufacture 
pantasote, lincrusta, 
pegamoid, etc. Illustration of Repiquet calender.—J. Soudier, L 
Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, April 15, 1924, 12145-12147. 


Manufacture of Imitation Leather. 


of imitation ieather using rubber, such as 


The Technical Organization of a Tire Factory. First install- 
ment of a serial article—Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, 





April 15, 1924, 12149-12150. 


Formule for Rubber Mixings. Conclusion of serial article: 
mixings for covers for explosives, for red and gray thread, rubber 
cord, rings——Dr. R. Ditmar, Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, 


April 15, 1924, 12158-12159. 


Chemistry of Pinene. The first part of a series of articles on 
the chemistry of pinene which, although made public in Russia 
about 1910, have not appeared in foreign papers. Recently certain 
conceptions off as new and original 


Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, 


scientists have passed these 
Professor I. L. Kondakow. 
April 15, 1924, 12163-12166. 
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White Joint Filler for Concrete Roads. A light-colored rubber 





material has been devel ped by the Bureau of Public Roads as a 
ller for joints and cracks in concrete roads. It is an intimate 
mixture of crude unvulcanized rubber with rosin in the propor- 
tion of one part rubbe it ten of rosin, to which mixture 
added a considerab! ntit f a neutral white pigment, pre- 
eral arytes or titar f the rubber is softened by allowing 
t to abs twice its weight of ight petroleum lubricating oil, 
ind t mixture effecte: team-jacket iron vessel provided 
\ evolving 1 ng bl mooth product can be obtained 
This material ma e melt n open kettles at the roadside, but 
nelting take { ! 11k d care should . 
take pre nt the 1 g re andt ivoid over 
eating t il é \ id er 2 to ] ir and 
doe be me I re temperat C r 
é set t material is injuriously 
cted ited 1 temperature —L. G. Carmick 
( M 24, 21-22. Illustrate 
Wear of Concrete Pavements Tested. \ comprehensive prac 
] stud the wear of concrete pavements conducted by F. H 
. }. T. Paul the United States Bureau of Publi 
( e t \ bjected to approximatel 
300,000 | re ‘ truck eel loaded 
3.000 pounds ar t ‘ t nd this circle ver the same pat! 
weed 22 mile t te ect Ss we 
ibiected t t OUAK i ta rubbe tired whet¢ aded 
\ r im veight pm vit d « uns and the 
‘ mbet ssage la ibber-tired wheel. In the 
conclusions are two fa mportance: (1) Rubber-tired 
atti 1 does PI ] ide the surtace fa crete 
pavement; (2) there ! nsistent relation between the results 
of tl tensile-strengt! test 1 sand, the compression or 
i verse strengtn test r the Talbot-Jones wear test of concrete, 
and the wear-resisting properties of concrete pavement.—Public 
Roads, May, 1924 If 


ROLLING 


Tests recently 


( 


RESISTANCE FOR BALLOON TIRES 


onducted by the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 


ston, D. C., show that at equal inflation pressures balloon tires 


have a slightly lower resistance than the ordinary cord type but 


when the pressure 


in the balloon tire is decreased to the value at 


the tire is intended to be operated its rolling resistance and 
ct impt increases to figures considerably 
or ordinary cord tires operated at the pressures 


de Signet 


The average rolling resistance per 1,000 pounds axle load of 





rdinary cord tire at 45 pounds inflation pressure is about 11.5 
pounds, while for a balloon tire at 30 pounds inflation it is about 
3.3 pound at 25 pounds inflation, 15.2 pounds and at 20 pounds 
nilatior OQ [x 
All of the balloon tires ed in these tests were run on a 29 
vy 4%-inch rim. In each case the normal load for the particular 
ze the tire was Carrn d this k id was kept col 
t tdu g the test 
JAPAN’S TIRE IMPORTS 
iJ mport tires both pneumat and 
Th er tulx lue $191,477 in 1921, the fig 
r eC gow Q?2 S1¢ A 973 VeVe the totals 
the ree | ed $758,842, or more than 
time e value for the pre vear. Of this purchase, the 
923 luc pneumatic tir tood at $568,083, as compared 
\ $123,792 22: solid tires imported in 1923 were 
ited at $150,22¢ g ly $35,382 in 1922; while inner 
‘ 1“ ‘ $? 732 2? t $40.533 in 1923 


UNIVERSAL TIRE CHANGER 

The efficient tire changer here pictured has been developed to 
meet the need for a quick, safe and convenient means for chang- 
ing tires on all types of split and solid detachable rims and also 
on wire and disk wheels. It will handle pneumatic tires of all 
sizes, including balloon tires up to seven inches for both pas- 
senger cars or light trucks 

The tire is forced off the rim by the downward pressure of the 


goose-neck hook, which is operated by an adjustable hand lever. 














Weaver Universal Tire Changer 


Che gripping jaws are of special construction and hold the wheel 
or rim rigidly. The goose-neck is adjustable and can be moved 
up or down on the vertical ratchet bar according to the tire size 
and to give the operator maximum leverage. 

By reversing the operation of the jaws an expanding pressure 
is exerted against the inside of the rim, thus extending the rim 
into proper position for remounting a tire —Weaver Manufactur- 
ing Co., Springfield, Illinois. 


JOINTING HIGH PRESSURE CABLES 


In laying mains supplying power and light current at very high 
voltage, joints must be constructed that wil] neither leak in 
ordinary service nor break down under unusually high pressure. 
With most types of joints the factors of safety and efficiency fall 
much below 100 per cent, despite the care and skill expended by 
expert splicers. By a new method the joint is made as perfect 
as the main body of the conductor, but is also stronger than the 
cable. 

The following is a brief description of the process evolved by 
the Pirelli General Cable Works, Ltd., Southampton, England, 
and Pirelli, Milan, Italy: 

The process of making the joint consists in first splicing and 
soldering the copper conductors in the usual way and with sweat- 
ing sockets, and then taking a roll of impregnated paper and so 
twirling over the united ends of a core that it becomes a solid 
paper tube which will not unroll even if the pressure used to 
tighten it be removed, and all the air and superfluous oil are 
squeezed out in the winding. There is no difficulty in applying the 
paper tube, provided the core be first served with hot oil and the 
coil of paper (supplied in a sealed container) be heated immediately 





before usi The three separately treated joints are then squeezed 
together and held in position with a narrow binding of similar 
paper, and the cable is further insulated and finished with taping, 
compound, and lead sleeve or casing 


“CrupeE RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


1 "1 1 


er man 


the library of every progressive rubl 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Fan Belt with Stretch and “Come Back” 
To “White Stripe Cord” fan belt has been on the market long 


enough to have proved the claims of its manufacturers that 
it will stand 
under the most 


up 
stren- Care of tre fabric and lve rubber 
service condi- 
The 
wrapping of the belt 
fabric, 


uous 
tions. outside 
is tire bead 


specially designed to 





resist friction and 

wear. Inside the 

cover is a strip of Gas eten ante 
tire bead fabric ae ew 
around which an end- $90 0 entiow cond ete 
less cord 1s wound White Stripe Cord Fan Belt 


five times and then the 
whole is covered with a layer of pure gum rubber. 
soft cushion of rubber the cords sink when they are subjected to 


Into this 


Rubber insulation is used throughout and there is no pos- 
These belts are made 


strain. 
sibility of the cords cutting one another. 
in a variety of sizes and models to fit various types of cars, two 
groupings being especially for Fords——Advance Automobile Acces- 
i721 Illinois. 


sories Corporation, Prairie avenue, Chicago, 


Two Attractive Bathing Cap Models 
With the approach of the summer vacation period the bathing 
cap displays come to. the front in window decoration. Two very 


attractive designs shown herewith are typical of the way in which 














Nopinseal Caps Nos. 247 and 267 


serviceability is combined with vivid coloring and effective style 


features. —Nopinseal Rubber Manufacturing Co., 19-23 West 18th 
street, New York, N. Y. 
“Live Leather” Garters 


The manufacture of the “Live Leather” belt has recently in- 
troduced three styles of garters of similar construction, rubber 
within an outer casing of soft, comfortable leather, and termed 
respectively the “Knight-O-Garter,” with one tab; the “Knight-O” 
golf garter, which buckles around the leg; and the “Knight-O” 
double grip garter, which has two tabs. These garters are now 
on sale at leading department stores in Greater New York.—Live 


Leather Belt Co., 1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A Cigarette Convenience for Automobiles 
A cigarette container mounted on the dash supplies the driver 


of a car with a lighted cigarette in just two simple movements. 


It is being marketed under the trade name of “Cig-a-lite” and 
holds 15 cigarettes of standard size. The front is of glass so 
that one can keep tabs on the supply. A pull on a lever releases 
a cigarette and at the same time heats a resistance coil, thus 


furnishing the light. The “puff” is obtained by means of a length 
of rubber tubing connecting with the intake manifold—Splitdorf 


Electrical Co., 98 Warren street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Kleinert Reducing Garments 

The popular fancy to “look thin while getting thin” is catered 
to in the reducing garments illustrated. The hip reducer is not 
a corset but may be worn in conjunction with a corset if desired 
It is 
next to 
skin, 
a gentle pres- 
the 
underlying tis- 
sue and induc- 


worn 
the 
causing 


sure on 


perspira- 
by 


ing 
tion ex- 
cluding the 
air. It is 
that 
gar- 
ments worn 
not than 
three hours a day will accomplish a reduction of three 
less than two months. The 
and it is claimed that with proper care they will 


claimed 





these 
Miracle Hip Reducer and Brassiere 


less 
to six 


inches in garments are made of 
pure rubber 


last a long time, though the manufacturers candidly state that 
after the wearer has been reduced sufficiently the garments should 
be destroyed, as they cannot be put away and kept for future use. 
Specific directions for the use 


» and care of the garments accom- 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 


them.—I. 485 Fifth Avenue, New 


Ns % 


pany 


\ ork, 


Weatherstrip of Rubber-Coated Fabric 


] 


The “Home Comfort” patented insulated airseal cushion weather- 


strip is made of rubber-coated fabric stitched over a number of 





strands of soft twine or 
similar material. It is 
therefore flexible and may 
be bent around corners 
without waste, cutting, 
or mitering. It comes 


in continuous lengths of 
from 50 to 500 feet, and 
zine 


no wood, metal or 


binding is necessary, 
making it really insulat- 
It can be applied to 


any door or window and . 
; Compressible Waterproof Cushion Gasket 


ed. 














may be removed and 
used over again. It may 


be had in white but the standard color is maroon.—E. J. Wirfs, 


106 South 17th street, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Cutless Rubber Bearing 
How to lubricate bearings simply, inexpensively and continu- 
usly, and how to secure a bearing that will not cut or score on 


the rod when used in a pump handling water 




















taining grit is solved by the special rubber 
wearing here illustrated 
e inne irtace of the “Cutless” Bearing 
s a rubber compound known as “Olivite,” 
\ esis ear with much greater durability 
etal. In this surface is molded a helical 
gt e to carry water for lubrication and cool- 
ng. Solid particles roll across into this groove 
re flushed away. “Cutless” bearings have 
wen used in water containing 25 per cent of 
am vitl scoring either journal or bearing 
\nother surprising characteristic of 
Olivite rubber is that its coefficient of friction 
— inder water lubrication is lower than that of an 
Cutless Bearing iled babbitted surface—The B. F. Goodrich 
( Akron, O} 
Rubber Bushings in Radio Loud Speakers 
The “Amplion” loud speaker tor use in radio receiving js 
equipped with one rubber ishing 
sulating the wooden rom the 
metal sound conduit and another bus 
ing insulating the sound nduit from 


the reproducer. The loud speaker it- 
self thus combines the good qualities 
f the wooden horn with the metal 
sound conduit without producing un- 
pleasant vibrations. It is beautifully 
nished and the nickel-plated adjust 
able base permits the mouth of the 


horn to be raised or lowered to pr 





ect the sound in any direction desired 
The Signal Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Menominee, Michigan, is_ the 


ributer of this product in the United States \lired Graham 


“Amplion” AR-19 





“Buckroid” Rubber Mats and Matting 


Buckroid” is a very tough form of pure vulcanized rubber, 
filling or backing, and carries the manufacturer's 
guarantee to give 50 per cent more than ordinary wear and 100 
per cent satisfaction. The colors are gray and chocolate and th« 
popular prices make these products a profitable line for retailers 
Stair treads, extra heavy in construction and attractive in pattern 
are guaranteed to give ten years of service in the home. Door 


ling pads, plain, perforated, or lettered, which the 


manufacturers say will not scruff up or bulge, may be had in 
ombinations f gray. chocolate and gree: Buckeye Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Willoughby, Ohi 


Narrow Elastic Fabric in Reels 


Dealers in notions and small wares ar 
being sold to the idea of buying elastic 
fabric in strips of 12 yards or more so 
that a customer may purchase as much or 
as little as is needed without remnants 
“Nufashond” elastic is of the very best 
quality, the rubber threads being of pure 
gum, so that there is a maximum stretch, 
the designs of the fabric being up 





to the minute—The Narrow Fabric Co., 
Nufashond Elastic Reading, Pennsylvania. 





A New British “Comfort” Tire 
The Rapson cord tire, which consists of a cord cover of special 
design and a molded “deflector” tube of unusual section, is guaran 


teed against 





puncture or 
burst and t 
over a mini- 
mum mileage of 
6000 for the 
single tread and 
10.000 for the 
double tread. 
The single tread 
carries an extra 

e€avy tough 
black tread of 
non-skid design 


extending well 








around the cas- 





Section of the Rapson Single Tread — a 





multi- ply cord 
construction with pure rubber insulation between the plies. In- 
| 
i 


ving level with the bottom and 


slightly to one side of the circumferential tread grooves is a second 


orporated in the tread and 


set of grooves, temporarily filled with non-adherent rubber strips. 
When the original non-skid tread is worn down, this non-adherent 
material is laid bare and becomes detached from the tire. making 

3-rib tread which will last the remainder of the life of the tire.— 
Rapson Tire & Jack Co., Ltd., 477 Oxford street, London, W. 1 


England 


> 


Rubber Attachment for Clothes Hangers 


A recent addition to small wares 
fi rubber is a section of tubing 
with notched projections as shown 
in the illustration, which slips 





over the ends of any clothes hanger 

ae REE Sr 
and not only prevents the garments “eer eg 
Non-Slip Clothes Hanger 


from slipping off but makes it 
Attachment 


possible for several garments to be 
hung on the same hanger. Another style than the one illustrated 
is called the “Fairy” and has the hook covered with rubber tubing 
and provided with small rubber buttons t 

garments.—The All-Styles Hanger Co., 303 Fifth avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 


o receive loops on the 


Rubber Pedal Pads for Ford Cars 

The “Surety”  ex- 
tension pedal pad is 
made especially for 
Ford cars and it has 
proved such a_ large 
seller that the manu- 
facturers are expecting 
the 1924 production to 


{ 


“Surety” Extension Pedal Pad 





run up to a_ million. 
This is only one of four 
different types which 
this company is putting out for Fords, and in addition plans are 
being made to adapt them to all makes of automobiles—Grant 
Auto Appliance Co., 2415 West 14th street, Chicago, Illinois. 


4 CONVENIENT TOBACCO POUCH MARKETED By MARK Cross Co., 
404 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y., is rubber lined and has a 
pocket for matches. It has a fold-over flap which fastens down 
securely with a snap fastener. 








plai 
use 
chu 
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“Cutlerite” Composition Soling 
Soles of this composition are especially adaptable for heavy duty. 


The manufacturers claim that it will outwear leather and withstand 


the rough usage of everyday wear to which growing boys’ shoes, 


Th 


for instance, are subjected. material is to be had in both 





Molded Sole of Cutlerite 


25 inches for 


styles as well as in sheets 12% by 
\tlantic, Massa- 


\lfred Hale 


plain and sport 


use in repair work. Rubber Co., 


husetts. 


Tissue Rubber Casing for Sanitary Pads 

A special formula is used in the preparation of the tissue rubber 
for the cover of the “Parapad” sanitary napkin, which results in 
a silky texture agreeable to the touch and so light in weight that 
it dries almost immediately when dipped in soap and water for 
cleansing. The casing can be used many times by simply inserting 
the refill at the center and drawing its ends through the ends of 
the casing. The parapad is 
velopes or two parapads in a box with a dozen or half-dozen fillers. 

The 37th 14th 3rooklyn, 


a. es 


retailed in individual glassine en- 


Parapad Co., Inc street, at avenue, 


An Eraser Accessory 


The tendency of the so-called brush erasers to wear out the 
eraser part 
while the brush 
is stili good has 


resulted in a 


new patent 
called the 
“Pooney.” The 
ordinary cir- 


cular typewriter 
eraser is used 
with this device 
and the adjust- 
ment is made by 
means of a coin 
the 
holding 





to fasten 


Eraser and Its Parts 


“Pooney 
central 
center 


holes of the holder and the 


the 
The “Pooney” 


screw into place through the 


of the eraser. At one side of holder is an eyelet for a 


cord for tying to the typewriter. 
comes packed in a box with six extra erasers.—J. 
339 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


eraser holder 


P. Durkin Co., 


Non-Slip Rubber Drinking Glass Holder 

At the British Empire Exhibition held recently at the Palace 
of Engineering, Bromley, Kent, England, one rubber device ex 
hibited was a patented rubber ring having four legs, evenly spaced 
and offset against one another. The ring is of a size to fit any 
ordinary drinking glass and the legs cling to the table or table 
cloth and prevent the glass from sliding even though the table 
be tilted to an angle of 45 degrees. It is designed especially for 
use on yachts or on shipboard—Burton’s Patents, Ltd., Bromley, 


Rubber-Tired Hobby Horse Velocipede 


“Dandy Dobbin,” the hobby 


horse vehicle illustrated, is 


the funny speedster around > 
which Arthur Hammerstein's 
musical comedy “Mary Jane 
McKane” is 


May 11 the 


written. On 
members of the 
the Imperial 
Theater raced up fiith 
New York City, on 


Dandy Dobbins, amusing the 


company = at 


avenue 


crowds and showing inci 
dentally that the toy has 
strength as well as speed 


[The arrangement of the 
wheels is like that of a ve- 
locipede reversed, the large 
wheel being at the back and 
wheels in 


the two. small 





front, and the motion is a 


real gallop. One-inch “Dandy Dobbin” 


clincher tires, rubber handle 
bar grips, and rubber pedal treads are provided.—Eastern Enter 
prise Syndicate, Inc., 730 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Lenk “Midget” Blow Torch 


A small blow torch intended for use in radio work and other 


places where small amounts of soldering are to be done has a 


length of rubber tubing attached, one end of which is placed in 
the mouth of the user.—Lenk Manufacturing Co., Boston, Massa 


husetts. 


Vacuum Tube Sound Amplifier for the Deaf 
The 


sound waves are so greatly amplified that normal ears can 


“Vactuphone” is a vacuum tube device by means of which 
hear 
undreamed-of sounds, it 


subnormal 





is said, and 


can hear without 
effort 


conversations. It 


ears 
ordinary sounds 
and 
looks like a little camera 


with a tiny receiver at- 
tached. The rubber parts 
are the receiver, which is 


of hard rubber, the hard 
rubber cases in which the 
transmitters are mounted, 
the 

used in 
vacuum tube for the pur 


and rubber cushions 


mounting the 


pose of absorbing shocks 


Hard rubber is also used 








in the construction of the 








sound control device. It 
that 
electrical energy is in- 

creased ten times by means of the vacuum tube amplifier, and if 
this is compounded by passing the current through six tubes suc- 
the original sound is amplified a million Globe 
Co., Reading, Massachusetts. 


is said one unit of The “Vactuphone” Hearing Device 


cessively times.- 


Phone Manufacturing 


ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS AS WELL AS ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
a rubber cement known as “Best-Test” particularly adapted to their 
needs. It is being marketed by the Union Rubber and Asbestos 
Co., 1133 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Activities of the Rubber Association of America 
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Stocks 


» tire dealers by the Rubber 


tire dealers in the 


dealers reported at 
between 50 and 100 


isings; J./ per cent 


vetween 300 and 400 


casings ind .8 rx 
s reported | hese 
es 2,388,796 lid 





sociation built up on this basis the estimated total tire inventory 
of the country to a 100 per cent figure, the results being: Casings, 


11,355,428; tubes, 16,498,602 ; 


solids, 306,347; cushions, 75,773. 


Statistics Compiled from 1924 Questionnaire Covering 
the First Quarter of 1924! 














Reported Reported 
»y Manu fac by 
turers Who  Reclaimers 
Re and S AP Also Rec! Solely Total 
tons eciail eT 
raw d F 75 13,661 21,836 
Nur ~ t s ip fr « 
g and ed scray sume 
f ecla t t 454 16,588 28,042 
ER NS D IN HWE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER 
~ SHIPMENTS ’ MANUFACTURED 
R S 
Number of Total Sales Value 
Tens ot Shipments 
f Crude of Manufactured 
Propt Rubber Used Rubber Products 
Tire 1 Ti S 
\ tor e 
sings $3.48 $104,781,000 
Automebile and moter truck pneu t 11,438 18,026,000 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes) 7 378,000 
Bicycle _ tire (single tubes sings and 
tubes) ... 230 854,000 
All other pneumatic casings and tubes 
elsewl specie 44,000 
Solid tires for mot vehicles 3,928 6,450,000 
All other solid $ 64 149,000 
Ti es 80 2,970,000 
¥ 
Totals 60,920 $133,652,000 
Other R er Fr $ 
Mechanical rubber ¢ oods 5.085 $22,406,000 
Boots and shoes 3,930 23,197,000 
Insula g re | $ g < “ is 717 7,705,000 
Druggists es and = surg 
t he g 04 3,144,000 
Wate f . er sheet 
ing 831 739,000 
H ‘ g $ 943 3,209,000 
Heels 337 4,859,000 
M r i 
$ $31 4,546,000 
I als 13,928 $74,805,000 
‘ \ 74.848 $208,457.000 


Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 


I Tur Sottp aNp CusHion Tires 
" 7 a 
No. Mfrs 
Report- Inven Produc Ship 
ng tory tion ments 
786,603 688,845 
692,148 690,090 








11 265,843 

10 260,631 

10 268,323 

10 283,425 

10 263,891 

10 262,810 

10 249.379 

10 234,945 

11 213,686 

10 178,088 

720,247 887,959 3,475,713 10 182,782 

7 4,067,631 9.504 10 188,519 

7 4 4912 905% 420 3 } 203,608 
s Inve s rted as of the last day of each month. 





transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession 
y mar turer lemestic stock 


ranch, ron a consignment basis 
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RUPBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT FOR 


INVENTORY OF CRUDE 
MARCH 31, 1924 


UNITED STATES PORTS, 





ng Tons 

On Hanp Para All Other 
Manufacturers . 4,207 724 
Importers and dealers 667 184 

Totals : -thcasOneoeeneee 63,165 4,874 INS 
Grand total—On hand, 68,947 
Long Tons 
= = = —EE Eee — 

ArLoat Plantatior Para All Other 
Manufacturers .... 10,44( - 
Importers and dealers............. 29,921 361 182 

Totals 40,361 361 182 


Grand total—Afloat, 40,903 
tNumber of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 231, crude rub- 
ber imperters and dealers, 47, reclaimers (solely), 7; total daily average 
number of employes cn basis of third week of March, 1924, was 142,506. 

It is estimated that the crude rubber consumption figures are 90 per cent 
of the tctal and the crude rubber inventory figures 95 per cent of the total 
for the entire industry 





Costs of Planting Rubber Estate 


An interesting estimate in connection with the cost of planting 
and bringing into bearing a rubber estate in Sumatra has been 
published in the /ndia-Rubber Journal. 

The estate in question is supposedly one of 2,000 acres, this 
being considered the minimum area for economical working. For- 
est land has been selected, at a price of £5 an acre. Preliminary 
expenses, such as forming the company, advertising, etc., are not 
included, the author’s final summing-up being that about £100 
eventual paid-up capital an acre would be needed for a planting- 
up proposition at the present day. It is believed that the figures 
as given below represent also with very fair accuracy the ex- 
penditure necessary for a similar proposition in Malaya. 

First Year 
OpentnG EXpPenpiturt 


Cost of leasehold land, 2,000 acres at £5............ £10,000 
Recruiting and organizing labor force of 500 coolies at 


BIO per Bead 2. cccvccccccvccccccccccccscscces SJ 
NE 5 cn. bb5 a 00000 e600 65 80 8t906.60000400066066 2,500 
CEE CD. oo dnan CAN bEN 6 140 or OSES R TCC ROE REN CESSES CES 2,500 
Bemtey Bet .ccccccscccccccccccsvesscvccececs 1,000 
Ds . 566606480006 0G264- 5000 6S EOC ERS CSO C EKO RSS 300 
Carts, live stock and/or mechanical transport 1,000 
Fenplemmentia amd Ceele occ. cccccccccccccccsccecccces 1,000 
——- £23,300 


PLANTING, Etc P / , 
Felling, heaping and burning, lining, holing and plant- 
..see-- £16,000 





ing at £8 per acre eb meen weeeee 
Changkolling and eradicating roots and stumps at 
PCT ACTS woe cece cee cceeeeecenncncsoreeere 20,000 
Establishing nurseries 1,000 . 
—= £37,000 
UPKEEP 
Weeding at £1 10 s. per acre ....cccccccccccccccece £ 3,000 
Supplying at 10 s, per acre ......eeeeeeeeeeees 1,000 
Roads, bridges and drains at 10 s. per acre .......... 1,000 
General cultivation at 10 s. per acre ........++ee05. 1,000 
Diseases and pestS ....--..-sceeeeeeeeeterceceeees 200 
Upkeep murseries ........csccccccccccccccsevcccccce 200 
Implements and tools ......-+.seeceeeeeeeeseneeeees 00 2 
——— £6,600 
GENERAL CHARGES 
dee cetted (Ada beadhd AEERER SOE KES WHECR EA £ 1,400 
Visiting agent and local agency ........0+-eeeeeeeeee 500 
Upkeep carts, live stock and transport .........++++- 250 
Sundry goods and furniture, etc.......... wae 250 
Medical and sanitation expenditure........... sneaks 1,500 
Postages, telephone, telegrams, stationery.........+++- 100 
Sundry expenditure ekctweneeene ae , 500 
SE ode pt RRSh bee Cab KNEE WeeRdesanieretasaees 300 
Insurance ......- Sci ndvussebaneedseseeiaddenes 100 
Head office and directorate ........ 1,000 
. 100 
Firs + £7? 800 
Second Year 
GENERAL CH s 
As for first year £150 salary increases..... ‘ £ 6,050 
UPKEE? 
Weeding £2 per ACFE .... cc cecccceccecesccsssevese £ 4,000 
Supplying 10 s. per acre ......+e0+. 1,001 
General £1 per ACFE ..ccecccccccce 2,000 
oads, drains S. POT ACTE 2c reesceccceeenes 1,000 
Diseases ro 
Upkeep nu <i 
Tools and 200 
Upkeep b 200 
— 8.800 


Third Year 


GENERAL CHARGES 
As for second year plus £150 salary increases........ £ 6,200 
UPKEEP 
As for second year plus £50 tra for buildings up- 
MM $4s0sdincucavenudhessdetsienesetsnaeanasaane £ 8,850 
~~ = £15,050 
Fourth Year 
GENERAL CHARGES 
As for third year plus £150 salary increases......... £ 6,350 
LABOR 
Re-engagement of 400 coolies at 8 s. per head, re- 
patriation of 190 coolies at £3 per head, recruiting 
100 cookies at £10 per head 2... cccccccccccccese £ 1,460 
UPKEEP 
As for third year plus £50 extra for buildings upkeep 
and £50 extra for pests and diseases............ £ 8,950 
— — £16,760 
Fifth Year 
GENERAL CHARGES 
As for fourth year plus £150 salary increases......... £ 6,500 
UPKEEP 
As for fourth year plus £50 extra for buildings 
- upkeep , MUTTTT CTC TCT TT eT TTT Tee £ 9,000 
SUILDINGS 
Rubber factory and machinery, £6,000; smokehouse 
and drying shed, £500... PerrerTre erry oe £ 6.500 
—_——— - £22,000 
eee = Onmees. 26 eto dk cc ds ddbcececsntesswenwsen £141,460 
Equals £70 14s. 7 d. per acre 
App 
Interest at 5 per cent on first year’s expenditure of 
Braue sececessns pAcenhbedaswassbderieaneaad £ 3,640 
Ditto 2 years’ expenditure of £87,650 .............0. 4,382 
Ditto 3 years’ expenditure of £102,700 5,135 
Ditto 4 years’ expenditure of £119,460 .............. 5,973 
Ditto 5 years’ expenditure of £141,460 7,073 
— £26,204 
NE na sb Ss bins nd eeWetewnscdebwewebenectaeeeceanee £167,664 
Equals £83, 16s. 3d. per 


PREDETERMINATION OF THE PROPERTIES OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER' 


The progress of vulcanization of a 2 per cent solution of rubber 
in benzene at 16 degrees-17 degrees C. after the addition of 3% 
cc. of sulphur chloride to 100 cc. of solution can be conveniently 
measured by recording the load necessary to depress by 1 cm. a 
glass rod of 3 mm. diameter immersed vertically in the jelly to 
The curves for different rubbers showing 


between the 


a depth of 4% cm. 
period and the necessary load occupy 
The relative position of 


the relation 
different positions and never intersect. 
these curves agrees ‘within the experimental error with the rela- 
values of the 


tive optimum tensile strength obtainable on direct 


vulcanization of the dry rubbers by immersion in a 3 per cent 
solution of sulphur chloride in benzene. 

If the depression of the rod into the jelly is compared with the 
corresponding load withcut reference to time, the order in which 
with that 


for the occurrence of gelatin. 


the rubbers are placed by this characteristic agrees 


of the respective periods necessary 
This connection probably constitutes a correction factor to the 
and 


relation between the solution-viscosity of various rubbers 


their elastic properties after vulcanization. 
gradually) 


{ applic d necessary to 


from the surface downwards 


Experiments on the load 
a vertical rod to sink 1% cm 
yve gave curves which, with pro- 


cause 
into similar jellies to those ab 
a maximum; with one 


fell in the 


time, tended to approach 
for 14 rubbers 
the cold vulcanized rub- 


longation of the 
exception the values of these maxima 
same order as the optimum strength of 
bers. It is possible, therefore, to deduce the relative strength of 
from an examination of the 


vulcanization 


dry rubbers after cold 
jellies produced by the action of sulphur chloride on their solu- 


tions in benzene. 


hrift, December, 1923, 348- 


1-Zeitse 


1M. Le Blane and M. Krog 
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The Obituary Record 


Prominent Pacific Coast Rubber Goods Distributer 

ILLIAM C. SMITH, president of the Wm. C. Smith Rub- 

\¢ ber Co., San Francisco, California, died suddenly of heart 
failure or Marcl 27, aged 51 years, 

Born at Oxford Ford, North Carolina, September 15, 1872, 


Mr. Smith went to the Pacific Coast at the 





age of seventeen years, locating at Spo- 
kane. Washington. In 1902 he entered the 
rubber business with the Washington Rub- 


ber Co., where he remained until July, 


1910, at which time he formed the Wm. C. 


Smith Rubber Co., now operating ware- 








houses at San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
California; Seattle and Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

While with the Washington Rubber Co. 
he pioneered with automobile tires and 


tubes, introducing the products of the Dia- 


W. C. Smith 


mond Rubber Cx Of late years he had 
hose, being one of the largest distributers 
The business will be carried 


on by Mrs. Smith, who has long been an active partner and who 


specialized on garden 


of Goodrich products on the Coast. 


is secretary and treasurer of the company. 
Mr. Smith was a member of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
several clubs in that city, and was also a 
which took 


personal and 


merce as well as 
member of the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, 


] 


charge of the burial services at Spokane Many 


business friends learned with great regret of his sudden passing. 


Export Representative of U. S. Rubber Co. 


On May 1 Everard 
of heart disease while 
him to the Far East on special work for the United States Rubber 
Co. He had joined the 


representative, and soon after 


Thompson died suddenly at San Francisco 


waiting for the ship which was to take 


rganization in July, 1922, as special 
joining the staff made an extended 


trip through South America for the purpose of reporting on in- 
dustrial conditions as they related to his company 

Mr. Thompson was fifty-one years old at the time of his death. 
He will be well remembered at Yale University, where he was 
much interested in athletics and also in music. For a time he 
acted as associate editor of the Yale Alumni Weekly. He is sur- 


vived by his widow 
Synthetic Rubber Chemist 


Gabriel A. Bobrick, head of the 111 § 


Garey street, Los Angeles, died recently at his home, 923 §S 


Bobrick Chemical C 


Burlington avenue Mr. Bobrick had been a chemist for fifty 


years and was a firm believer in the feasibility of producing at 
rubber on a large scale His views on the 


May, 1923, issue of THe INpIA 


low cost synthetic 
subject were set forth in the 
RupeBer WorLD 


Sales Manager Armstrong Rubber Co. 

Ira A. Worthington, sales manager of the Armstrong Rubber 
Co., West Haven, Connecticut, was drowned May 12 in Long 
Island Sound. 

Mr. Worthington was for several years prominent in the rubber 
Trenton, New Moving to Trenton from 
Massachusetts he was for a time general sales manager of the 
Delion Tire & Rubber C 


industry of Jersey 


Later he be- 


Trenton, New Jersey. 





came one of the organizers of the Trent Rubber Co. and served 
as vice-president. When the latter concern went into the hands 
of a receiver Mr. Worthington went South and entered the employ 
of a rubber company. Later he was made sales manager of 
the Armstrong Rubber Co. The deceased was 40 years old and 
married. He made his home at Freeport, Long Island. 


Salesman for Lambertville Rubber Co. 


Wilbur H. Taylor, of Trenton, New Jersey, who was traveling 
in the South for the Lambertville Rubber Co., died on May 4 
at Bluefields, West Virginia. He had been in ill-health for some 
time, and after being stricken was taken to a sanitarium. 

Mr. Taylor was dean of the salesmen for the Lambertville 
concern, having traveled for about twenty years. His territory 
was in the mining districts of West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
He also conducted a haberdashery in Trenton. 


Death of Warren Y. Soper 
Warren Y. Soper, president of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, died in Ottawa last month. 
An illustrated obituary will be published in our next issue. 





U. S. EXPORTS OF RUBBER SHOES 

United States exports to Switzerland of rubber shoes increased 
in 1923 more than fourfold in volume, as compared with 1922. 
The 1923 total is estimated at 183,212 pairs, as compared with 
only 44,093 pairs for the year previous. Favorable reports along 
this line from other countries are as follows: Japan, 161,903 pairs 
in 1923, as compared with 142,678 pairs in 1922; the United 
Kingdom, 117,288 pairs in 1923, as against 76,697 in 1922; the 
Philippine Islands, 53,688 pairs in 1923, and 39,377 pairs in 1922; 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 52,870 pairs in 1923, and 35,321 pairs 
in 1922; China, 47,678 pairs in 1923, as against 35,425 pairs in 
1922. Denmark in 1923, and with a purchase of 64,136 pairs, 
almost equaled Norway, with 70,639 pairs. The latter country in 
1922 had, with an importation of 98,239 pairs, ranked second 
among other nations of the world. 





AMERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER BOOTS 


The United Kingdom imported in 1923 more than double the 
amount of rubber boots purchased from the United States in the 
year previous, taking in 1923 133,178 pairs, and in 1922 only 
52,199 pairs. Japan, which in 1922 with a purchase of 74,784 pairs 
had led all other nations, followed with a total in 1923 of 81,185 
pairs. Newfoundland and Labrador with a purchase in 1923 of 
48,254 pairs, ranked third in 1923 as in 1922, when their purchase 
had been 41,187 pairs. Canada remained fourth in 1923 as in 
1922, taking in 1923 27,381 pairs, and in the year previous 20,491 
pairs. 


BRITISH MALAYA’S IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 

The value of Japanese exports to British Malaya in 1923 
amounted to £2,121,480, as compared with £2,117,144 in 1922. Of 
the twenty-one chief commodities imported from Japan in 1923, 
sixteen showed an increase, rubber tires being mentioned as 
valued in 1923 at £55,130, compared with similar purchases in 1922 
estimated at only £38,058. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Current Outlook in the Rubber Industry 
$e tire equipment for automobiles and tire replacement 


by motorists constitutes about 75 per cent of the American 
rubber industry; therefore it is essentially controlled by 
automobile production, which during the first quarter of this year 
totaled 972,025 cars, or 173,632 more than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The public so far this season has not responded in buying 
activity, due to various causes, assumed or unexplained, hence, 
Production of both is 


The larger tire manu- 


there is an over stock of cars and tires. 
proceeding under pronounced curtailment. 
facturers are operating at 75 to 80 per cent of ten-hour capacity. 

Conservative estimates placed the total tire stocks in May at 
18,000,000, of which 12,000,000 were in dealers’ hands and 6,000,000 
in those of tire manufacturers. This total represents five months’ 
supply on the basis of 45,000,000 tires estimated as consumed 
last year. 

This “cushion” is fully double that needed except in case of 
unusual demand. Production can proceed conservatively only as 
the excess cushion is absorbed. 

Consolidations and organization readjustments, revision of manu- 


f inventories have been general 


facturing costs and reduction « 
since the first of the year. In consequence rubber companies are 
now operating on a more adequate margin than a year ago, par- 
ticularly in tires. However, competition rules remarkably keen 
and profits are small in the industry. In some lines, notably tires, 
the industry has manufacturing facilities far in excess of demand. 

Crude rubber and tire fabric markets are dull for lack of 
manufacturers’ orders, which in these as in all other manufacturing 
supplies are limited severely to current needs. The Stevenson 
plan for rubber restriction has failed in the emergency for various 
reputed reasons but chiefly because economic laws cannot be con- 
tinuously contravened by legislative enactment. 


Financial 
Canadian Consolidated Report 


The financial statement of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, Canada, presented at the annual meeting 
shows 1923 to have been more satisfactory than the previous two 
years. After preferred dividends, the surplus for the year 
amounted to $696,044, equal to 24.81 per cent on the $2,805,500 of 
common stock, which compares with a deficit of $781,876 in 1922 
and a deficit of $1,935,495 in 1921. 

Net sales for the period under review amounted to $14,590,433, 
as compared with $13,221,575 in the previous year. Expenses, 
which in 1923 included taxes and provision for contingencies, as 
well as cost of goods, selling and general expenses and provision 
for bad debts, amounted to $13,025,305, or about $64,000 less than 
in 1922. This left net income of $906,044, as compared with only 
$132,262 in 1922 and $90,336 in 1921. 

After deducting bond and other interest, and after payment of 
the usual preferred dividend, the earnings on common stock, as 
stated above, were equal to 24.81 per cent, as compared with heavy 
deficits in the previous two years. 

The balance sheet reveals the company to be in a very strong 
financial position. Current assets exceed current liabilities by 
$6,313,345, as compared with $6,038,048 in the previous year. Cur- 
1923, totaled nearly $7,000,000, while 
slightly over $550,000, as compared 


Bills payable were reduced 


rent assets at December 31, 


current liabilities were only 
with $1,082,114 in the previous year. 
from $459,000 to $7,000, while loans payable of $105,000 were en- 


tirely eliminated. A new item of $652,480 loans receivable appears 
among current assets. 

In the balance sheet the changes from the previous year are not 
striking. Plants and property show an increase of nearly $400,000 
at $13,549,079. 
$2,575,571 to $2,603,426, the latter amount including contingent 
reserves of $19,749. Profit and loss surplus now stands at $6,- 
298,148, as against $5,602,103 in the previous year. 


Depreciation reserve has been increased from 


Annual Report of Hood Rubber Co. 


According to the annual report of the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1924, total sales amounted 
to $28,248,653, compared with $28,180,007 in 1923, $25,239,603 in 
1922, and $29,343,939 in 1921, which was the record. Net profits 
after preferred dividends indicate earnings of $6.90 a share on the 
120,000 shares of no par value common stock, compared with 
$12.73 a share the preceding year. Current assets are $18,168,937 
against current liabilities of $3,704,756. 

The installation of many labor saving devices has enabled the 
firm to earn money on tires at present prices and increase efficiency 
in all departments. Some 7,000 employes are now producing more 
tonnage and dollars of output than were 8,000 employes a year 


ago. 
New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
May 22, 1924 

High Low Last 
Ajax Rubber, con 5 4 5 
Fisk Rubber, com 6% 6% 6 2 
Fi Rubber, Ist ptd 45. — 44% 45 
( lrich, BK. Ff Ce com 19 19% 1934 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pfd 43 43 43— 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, com ‘ 14% 13% 13% 
Keystine Tire & Rubber, com ' ~ 1% 15% 15% 
Lee Rubber & Tire, com 8 8% 8% 
United States Rubber, con 243 22 24% 
United States Rubber, Ist pf (& 70 67% 69% 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 








Quotations of May 2C supplied by App Hillman C Akron, Ohio: 
Last Sale Bid Asked 
\merican ¢ 5 1 
Americen pfd 5( 35 
\maz com 1 1 2% 
Firestone ¢ 71 71 73 
Fir one 6% pfd VF OT 9€ 
7° | 9 0 91 , 
165 1633 185 
98 97 100 
r 06 9614 
10 9% 10% 
errr 42', 42% 43% 
Ss.... ‘ -- 116% 116% 117% 
102 102 102% 
76 75 80 
4 1% 
14 13 16 
¢ 65 68 
t ‘ 93 95 
Ds Ce costiuccéuescacbnsee .auel ¢ 6 y 
Mohawk, pfd. .... ‘ ricenne 5( 50 53 
Rubber Products 10 1( - 
Seiberling com ‘ 3 7% 3$ 
Sciberling 8% pfd.. 49 47 50 
Star com : 1 
tar &% pfd 3 60 
Dividends Declared 
Stock op 
ComPaNny Stock RaTE PayaBLE ReEcorp 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber C¢ Pfd. $3.00 Tune 16 June 2 
I on Woven Hose & Rubber ( Com. $1.50 Tune l¢ Tune ? 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co..... . $3.50 s.a June 1 May 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. .7% Pfd. 1%% q. May 15 May 1! 
General Tire & Rubber Co.. .. Com, 1%% q. May 1 Apr. 19 
Hood Rubber Co....... . Com, $1.00 q. June 30 June 20 
Hood Rubber Products Co Pfd. 1%% q. June 1 May 2¢ 
Miller Rubber Co.. ae . wee 2% q. June 1 May 10 
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New Incorporations 
\ N N g ( Ir arch 19 (Virginia), $2,500 paid 
” lege e¢ to $20,000 I Moore, president; J. Irving 
Bea etary s und A. G. Robertson Principal office, 1900 
Ww Broad street, R 1, Virg i Dealers and jobbers in rubber 
a gv rubber 

Co., of D t " The, April 19 (Delaware), $10,000, 
Incorporators E. E. Craig; A Raughley and M. E. 
f Dover, Delawa Principal office, with the United States 

Dover, Delaware To deal in all kinds of rubber tires. 
Ajax Tire ( Omaha, Nebraska, The, April 19 (Delaware), $10,000, 
ir value $100 Incorporators: If Craig; L. Raughley and M. E. 
Seca all of Dover, Delaware Principal office, with the United States 


Dover, D To deal in all kinds of rubber tires. 


iware 














ix Tire C f Charlotte, North Carolina, The, April 19 (Delaware), 
$10 ) r value $100. Incorporators Craig; A. L. Raughley and 
M. FE. Scanlon, all of Dover, Delaware. Principal office, with the United 
States Corporat ( Dover, Delaware To deal in all kinds of rubber 

Al's Tire S Ir May 13 (New York), $5,000. Incorporators: 
Eugene Stock and | Halpe both of 120 Broadway, New York City, 
and Arthur Deutsch, 796 East 175th street, New York City. Principal 
>t Manhatta I t nm an automobile tire and accessory business. 

B. & M. Rubber ¢ Ir May 8 (Delaware), $250,000, par value $100. 
Incorporators Henry | Watkins, 1329 Inwood avenue, Bronx; Oscar 
R. Cassell $12 Sevent nue and Rose Nerenstone Bookman, Mohawk 
Building, 1 Fifth enue, a f New York City Principal office, with 
the Corporation Trust ( f Delaware, Dover, Delaware To manufacture 
and deal in rubber goods of every description 

Beekman & f Limited, May ) (New Jersey), $125,000 Incorporators: 
Fva May Willian Hotel Majesti New York City; Washington Wilson, 
Metuchen, and Anna Alice Caplin, 2705 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, both of 
New Jersey To de t mport and export rubber goods of every class 
and descript » 1 off 7 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, New Tersey. 

Bicke lire & S Im May 1 New York). $10,000 Incorpo- 

ators Ge B $ Palmer avenue, Kenmore; W. P. Cochern, 78 
Tioga street, and Ge FE. Wisch, 707 Morgan Building, both of Buffalo. 
und all of New Y il office, Buffak ~ 3 To deal in tires 
and athlet goods 

Connecticut R ( Apr I Delaware 5,000 shares 
ferred stock ir Vv e $1 ), and 2,500 shares of common stock 10ut 
nominal rv I porators: James J. Hoctor; John T. Mahoney, 
both of Fall Rive i Maurice A. Long, Brockton, all of Massachusetts. 
Principal office, with the United States Corporation Co., 19-21 Dover Green, 
Dove Delaware To manufacture, buy, sell, and deal in rubber goods of 
every class and de t 

Durable Balloon 7 ( The April 11 (Ohio), $1,000 G. E. Buck- 
ingham, Jr., president; G. W. Pancoast, vice-president, and S. E. Conner, 
secretar and treasurer P pal office. 46 South Broadway, Akron, Ohio. 
To n fact is Durable balloor wd tires 

Holbrook Tire & Rubber Co,. Ir May 10 (New Jersey), $125,000 In 

orporators: Samuel Liebste 4 Parkhurst street; Samuel H. Berlin, 800 
troad = stree Pauline D. Ferster, 43 Quitman street, and Nettie Rasnick, 
800 Broad street, a vf Newark, New Jersey Principal office, 800 Broad 
street, Newark, New Jersey To manufacture, buy, sell and deal in tires 
for automobiles, bicy s ages and other vehicles and to purchase an 
mah ther rubber goods 

Illinois Tir & Rubber C April 28 Illinois), $50,000 Lewis J. De 
Holezer, president and general manager, 918 Oakdale avenue; Dr. Gustav 
F. Berger president ! treasurer, 451 Oakdale avenue; Dr. Henry 
Baumbarth, secretary 144 Cleveland avenue; E. J. Moran. 2088 N Le 
Claire avenue t }. A. Greely, 2649 Clybourn avenue, all of Chicag Ill 
nois Pri: al office 649 Clybourn avenue, Chicago, Illinois To manu 
facture and sell tomobile tire nner tubes and other rubber goods 

Latrobe-I I ( ] Ma New York $ 0 I r 
rators: (C) H. Latrobe, 17 Cleveland avenue; F. B. Lafferty, 41 Sterlir 

venue a a ( vel l ull of Buffalo. New ¥ 
Pri al Buf p York To d te Kelly-Springfield tires 

M ‘Ss (Illinois), $10,000. H. M. Ejicholtz, 
president 1 tr re H Johnson, vice-president and director Tr. M. 
Whits secret ! ector, John Platnicky, director, and Major L, 
McFa Pr ffice 59 Armitage avenue, Cl g Illinois. 
7T » Car I nizing ar 1 repair : res 1 t I y and 

tir ~ 

Me ffo S I Febru (Ohio), $15.00 2 
Mefford, pres t neral manager: L. W. Baker, secretary, and 
( R. B P pal office, 125-127 ) South Elizabeth 
street, Lis ) l tir tomobile accessories and to do tire 
t 

Via M ( ’ ¢ r f erred 
and ( s. W. ( president j easure 
FE. M A. S. McCormack, se Principal 

tt f e res and t es 

M A 8 Delaware), $ 1 
$ W Eldert street I le Lese 

I N y 1 Frat I McN 8 
| f } ye e h +} | f 
( | \ De c i 

t he es 

Mt ' M } ) 4 
Me L. H eba €-pre ‘ 7 
Rot \\ t g G 
Pla W r é | r A 
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Non-Skid Airless Tire Co., Inc., May 13 (New York), $250,000 Incor- 
porators: Otto Ribarsch, Marie Ribarsch, both of 4848 Broadway, and L. L. 
Clear, 644 W. 204th street, all of New York City. Principal office, Man- 
hattan. To carry on a tire business 


Ohio-Indiana 
rators: M. M 

Delaware 
street, Wilmington, 
and cultivating rubber trees 


Rubber Corp., The, April 29 (Delaware), $2,600,000. _In- 

Lucey; M. B. Reese and L. S. Dorsey, all of Wil- 
Principal office, with the Colonial Charter Co., 927 
To carry on the business of planting 





Yelaware 


Port Morris Truck Tire Corp., April 28 (New York), $20,000. Incorpo 
rators: Jos. Cancro, 2451 2nd Avenue; A. J. Dittmar, 407 E. 55th street, 
and Louis Cohen, 291 Broadway, all of New York City. Principal office, 
Bronx, New York City. To deal in tires, etc. 


The, March 12 (Delaware), 5,000 shares without 
nominal or par value. Incorporators: T. L. Croteau; M. A. Bruce, and 
A. M. Hooven, all of Wilmington, Delaware. Principal office, with the 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, DuPont Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 
To manufacture and deal in brake lining machines, brake shoes and automo- 
bil accessories 


Provident Machine Co, 


ile and motor car 


Serber Rubber Co., Inc., The, April 24 (New York), $20,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Simon Anhalt, 501 West 111th street; L. W. Stern, 616 West 184th 
street, both of New York City and N. M. Satloff, 174 Pulaski street, 
Srooklyn, N. Y. Principal office, Manhattan. To deal in tires. 


Triple Airless Mfg. Co., The, April 7 (Delaware), $40,000, par value 
$100. Incorporators: M. } Lucey; M. B. Lucey and L. S. Dorsey, all 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Principal office, with the Colonial Charter Co., 
927 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware. To deal in automobile truck and 
other tires and accessories 


Ultimate Tire & Rubber Corp., May 10 (New York), $50,000, par value 
$10. Incorporators: Max S. Rebarber, 510 Claremont Parkway, Bronx; P, 
Catalano, and M. J. Orr, both of 1730 Broadway, and all of New York 
( 


ity. To deal in tires. 


Products Co., Inc., March 10 (California), $100,000. 


Willard Rubber 
: Dalziel Reid, vice-president; Walter C. 


Cyrus Field Willard, president; S 


Harlow, chairman of the Board; Frank G. Webb, treasurer and general 
manager, and William B. Gross, secretary. Principal office, 1340 Kettner 
Boulevard, San Diego, California. To manufacture various rubber products 
and to devulcanize rubber in accordance with the patents issued and to be 


Cyrus Field Willard, including mechanical goods and sundries. 


issued t 


PIONEER RUBBER FLOORING 

The Pullman palace cars that were exhibited at the Columbian 
Exposition of 1892-3 were equipped with floors made by The 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., said to be the pioneer 
manufacturer of rubber floors in this country. 

Rubber floors made at that time differed widely from the type 
now being manufactured by this The earlier, inter- 
locking brittle. While they 
offered color possibilities that existing floors did not give, they 


company. 


types of flooring were hard and 


were no more comfortable than the ceramic or mosaic tile floors 
that 
Later came the period when sheet rubber floors were considered 


have been used in the last decade 
an advantage, but these were discarded because large calendered 
sheets were too elastic. Also, it was impractical to cement large 
sheets to the floor without air pockets, making repairs or replace- 
ments diffeu't and destroying the original beauty of the floor 

\ new type of floor which has been developed promises to give 
architectural and contracting profes- 
floor 


ifter careful consideration of the 


perfect satisfaction to the 
rubber as a covering will be discredited 


sions. However, 
unless it is laid service to which 


the floor is subjected. Many different types of rubber floors are 


now on the market, and it will 


be interesting to know by actual 
service in the next few years which floors answer the demand for 
a practical floor covering 

this industry. 


iook at the 


Unquestionably there ar difficulties in 
When a must 


subject beyond the possibilities of tonnage and consider the expen- 


many 


manufacturer considers flooring, he 
sive construction problems that constitute a greater part of the 
manufacturing cost than the actual plant production cost of rubber 


oring 


NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS’ STOCKS 
National 
Association, there were on 1923, 
24,000,000 tires in the United States in the hands of 60,000 author- 
Rubber manufacturers, however, and those who have 


Dealers’ 
approximately 


repared by the Tire 


December 31, 


ized dealers. 
lists differ as to these figures, estimating 
at from 120,000 to 180,000 


prepared various trade 


the number of dealers 
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The Rubber Trade in the East and South 
Manufactured Goods 

Eastern rubber mills, in general, are doing business on rather 
close margins of profit, due to competition. The continued policy 
in general practice of ordering goods to meet immediate needs 
only has reduced factory operation to about 75 to 80 per cent of 
capacity in such lines as tires, automobile topping, footwear, and 
other staple lines. Factories running full are mostly those de- 
voted to mechanical goods, sundries, specialties, heels, and seasonal 
sporting goods. 

Plants manufacturing insulated wire are the only ones operating 
near peak production. A newly equipped insulated wire plant, one 
of the largest in the East, is now about ready for operation and 
will start on full time soon. 

The rapidly increasing interest favoring rubber flooring has 
induced many manufacturers to undertake making it. Tonnage in 
this line will doubtless run high and stimulate the use of crude 
and reclaimed rubber. 

Production of proofed goods is much under capacity and to that 
extent unsatisfactory. The same is true of automobile topping. 
In this line most mills are running at about two-thirds capacity, 
under customers’ orders to defer shipments. 

Footwear plants have not yet regained full schedule operation 
following the annual spring shutdown for repairs. 

Considerable progress is heing made by manufacturers of tire 
building eqaipment in changing and renewing in tire plants the ma- 
chinery and molds needed for volume production of balloon tires. 
These tires bid fair to predominate over standard high pressure 
tires to the same or greater extent that straightside cords super- 
seded clincher fabric tires. 

New York 

The partnership formerly existing under the firm name of Wil- 
liam H. Stiles & Co., with offices at 44 Beaver street, New York, 
N. Y., has been recently dissolved. After June 1 the liquidation 
of the company’s affairs will be carried on by William H. Stiles 
and Lynn D. Stiles, who have joined the organization known as 
Armand Schmoll, Inc., 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y., and will 
maintain a new department for the purchase and sale of crude 
rubber and kindred products. 

The formation has been recently announced of the Robert 
Badenhop Corporation, 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y., which 
will carry forward the crude rubber business previously main- 
tained at the above address by Robert Badenhop individually. The 
present personnel will be retained by the corporation and the 
character of the business remains unchanged. 

The Beaney Rubber Co., Inc., 117-119 West 46th street, New 
York, N. Y., will continue the business formerly maintained by 
the Beaney Brothers and also the Beaney Flap Manufacturing Co. 
The new organization, which has a factory at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, now owns and controls all of the patents regarding a self- 
adjusting flap which were formerly owned and registered under 
the name of William R. Beaney. Officers of the new company 
are: Otto Braunwarth, president; H. G. Wellington, vice-presi- 
dent; William R. Beaney, treasurer; and Thomas A. Beaney, 
secretary. 

The Meiseline Products Co., with main offices at 500 Fifth 
avenue, New York, N. Y., and a plant at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
manufactures a chemical preparation to be known as “Meiseline,” 
that is said to prevent punctures, and also to keep inner tubes 
elastic. Executives of the new organization include: Benjamin 
Steinfeld, general manager; Charles L. Meisels, production man- 
ager; and Joseph Schloss, secretary and treasurer 


The Smith Chemical & Color Co., specializing in dry colors, 


fillers and special chemicals for the rubber trade, has recently 
removed its offices from 257-9 Water street to 28 Moore street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Nestler Rubber Fusing Co., specializing in the production 
f tire molds for retreading and vulcanizing, has recently begun 
operations at 245 West 55th street, New York, N. Y. Emil Nest- 


the 


ler, the inventor of the Nestler rubber fusing process, heads 
organization. 

New offices have been recently established at the Peck Building, 
Front and Pine streets, New York, N. Y., by Alan Northridge, 
who is specializing in fine colors and chemicals for the rubber 
industry. 

The John A. McKee Co., formerly White & McKee, appraisers 
and cargo surveyors, recently moved their offices from 44 White- 
hall street to 25 Beaver street, New York, 'N. Y. 

Beginning June 1 Gordon Milne will open offices at 44 Beaver 
street, New York, N. Y., and will conduct business as a dealer 
and broker in crude rubber. 

Carew & Billhardt, crude rubber brokers, have recently moved 
their offices to 25 Beaver street, New York, N. Y. 

Sales offices of The McKone Tire & Rubber Co., Millersburg, 
Ohio, have been removed from the McCormick Building, Chicago, 
Illinois, to the Fisk Building, 250 West 57th street, New York, 
N. Y. 

\. L. Wendover is manager of the New York City division as 
established by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York. 
Mr. Wendover’s offices are at 537 West 35th street, 

Because of increasing business the Corning Rubber Co., Inc., 
moved its main offices on February 1 to the company’s factory, at 
246-270 Pearl street, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Velveton Rubber Corporation has recently removed from 
294 Ocean avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey, to its own new 
factory at 36-38 Hobson avenue, Laurel Hill, Long Island, New 
York. At the new location the most modern types of equipment 
have been installed in order to best serve the interests of the 
company’s patrons. 

The Bison Tire Co., 1006 Main street, Buffalo, New York, 
handles Dunlop truck tires as well as pneumatic casings and tubes. 
S. Waterfall, general manager, states that 90 per cent of the 
purchasers of the new tires prefer the balloon type, which will fit 
present rims. 

Nine branches and four warehouses, exclusive of those at- 
tached to the first-mentioned establishments, are now being main- 
tained in the United States by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., 
Buffalo, New York. The nine branches are in the following 
cities: Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Dallas, New York City, and Seattle The four warehouses 
are located in Detroit, Columbus, Pittsburgh, and Indianapolis. 
Within a short time the Dunlop organization will also establish 
divisional headquarters in Kansas City, Missouri, and Minneapolis 
Minnesota, in order to better serve the territory in and surround- 
ing those two cities. 


There is a considerable demand for Firestone balloon tires in 


the city of Buffalo, New York, and vicinity, according to FE. C. 
Thomas, branch manager in that city for the Firestone organiza- 
tion. Mr. Thomas believes that the balloon tire has come to stay, 
judging from the expressions of appreciation from the many users. 

Leffler & Irr, dealing in automobile accessories at 1523 Main 
street, Buffalo, New York, also specialize in Hewitt tires. Excel- 
lent business since the first of the year is reported by this sales 
organization, which claims that the balloon tire has come to stay. 

According to the Smith Tire Supply Co., 888 Main street, Buf- 
falo, New York, the demand for balloon tires is steadily increas- 


ing. The Smith company handles Firestone casings 


Eastern and Southern Notes 





The H. H. Allyn Rubber Corporation, Norwich, Connecticu 
recently held a sales convention at Norwich and discussed future 


plans. The company manufactures the Allyn self-seal puncture 
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proof inner tube ind is considering the production of balloon 
tubes, and possibly the tire itself. Executives of the organization 
include: H. H. Allyn. president and general manager; Charles P. 
Hill, secretary and treasurer; and O. A. Ryfle, director of sales 


W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 


now carrying forward operations at its recently acquired plant 
rmerly occupied the Greenville Iron Works, Inc., Greenville, 
South Carolina he foundry at the new branch has been sublet 


Works, which organization will, in 





to the Greenville Steel & Ir 


addition to operating themselves, also make castings for the 
Butterworth compar 
The Philadelpl Pennsylvania, branch established by the 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber ( Buffalo, New York, is located at 


Thirty-second and Oxford streets, with F. H. Sawyer in charge 


The Wadlinger Tire Shop has been recently opened at 417 
Croton avenue, New Castle, Pennsylvania, and is handling the 
better makes of tires. Norman J. Wadlinger heads the organiza- 
t 

The Dorfman-McCormick Sales Co., 143 Jefferson avenue, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, is now the agent in the above-mentioned 


city for tires manufactured by the Hood, Norwalk, and Kelly- 





Springfield organizat 

Both Goodrich and Fisk tires, of the interchangeable type as 
well s balloons for small diameter wheels, are being handled by 
the lunham Tire S Stores, 422 Peachtree street, Atlanta. 
Weorgia This m1 velieves that the balloon tire will event 
tally per d is the latte succeeded the fabri 
casing 

The newly lect theer tf The Sure-Foot Heel & Rubbe 
Co., Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, include the following: W. | 
Pit preside H. T. Weaver, vice-president; E. M. Bender 
M etary and 1 | ) sh, general manager und J. 7 
Ma 1 W I ge The direct s are P. B. Rice and S. | 
onyder 

The Weste to Sut Co., which maintains general offices 
at Kansas Cit Missouri, as well as ve branches in other cities, 
has recently opened a retail store and mail order depart- 
ment at 187 Peachtree street \tlanta, sCOTgZia Satis facts ry 
trade conditions are reported for the territory covered by this new 
establishment whic I les se nm states | k rida, Ge Irgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, and Tennesse 

The Grow 7 Salt ( 79 Wal street, Atlanta, Georgia, 
distributes the Grow rd and tabric tires, as well as other ac- 
cess ies t 2 it ft southeastern states 

The McClaren Rubber C Charlotte, North Carolina, manu 
facturer f “Autocrat-Allroad” tires, has for some time been 
experimenting with balloon-type tires for present rims and wheels 


and the resultant casings now being produced are said to have 
met with immediate The company is making arrange 
ments to supply listributers with larger quantities of such 


Casings 


The Globe Rubhe I Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey, has opened a new branch at Raleigh, North Carolina, with 
J. W. Teachey, Jr., in charge. The branch will look after all the 
Globe business in North Carolina 

The Richmond Rubber Co., Inc., 32 North Seventh street, Rich- 


mond, Virginia, wholesale rubber goods dealer, is now handling 
a full line of rubber footwear, as manufactured by the Converse 
Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts. E. R. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the Richmond organization, was formerly connected with 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., later becoming assistant manager at the 
Philadelphia branch of the Diamond Rubber Co 

Carter & Cook, Richmond, Virginia, are now handling Michelin 
balloon tires. These “comfort cords” can be used on the present 
makes of cars without change of rims 


The Godfrey-Hindley Tire Co., 414 North Gay street, Knox- 


ville, Tennessee, handles a complete line of the United States 
Rubber Company's tires and tubes, including pneumatic truck 
tires. In addition the first-mentioned organization is exclusive 
agent in Knoxville and Knox County for the products of the 
Mille 


Dayton, Goodrich, and Firestone tires are being handled by 


- Tire & Rubber Co. 


the recently organized Hager-Lee Tire Co., Seventh and Com- 
merce streets, Nashville, Tennessee. Both Mr. Hager and Mr. 
Lee were formerly connected with The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

‘he distribution of Mansfield tires and tubes throughout the 
southeastern territory is being handled by Keith, Simmons & Co., 
dealer in automobile accessories at Nashville, Tennessee. 

Prosperous conditions are reported by the Friedman Tire & 
Rubber Co., 21st street and Avenue C, Birmingham, Alabama, dis- 
tributer of Republic tires, tubes, and accessories. The Friedman 
establishment, now occupying a quarter of a block, has grown 
from small beginnings due to the energy and ability of a woman, 
Rhena Friedman, who is owner and general manager of the or- 
ganization. 

The McCormack Bros. Motor Car Co., Inc., Avenue C and 21st 
street, South, Birmingham, Alabama, reports a large volume of 
business in balloon tires, which apparently are giving complete 
satisfaction. The McCormack organization handles Firestone cas- 


ings, both of the standard high pressure type and the balloon 


variety 
The Auto Tire and Battery Co., Bell and Catoma streets, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, is handling Lee tires in that section of the state. 


The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


Manufactured Goods 

While New Jersey rubber manufacturers in general are busy, 
the general trend of the trade in some instances is not as brisk 
is might be for this season of the year. A slump in the manu- 
facture of automobiles is given as a setback in the tire produc- 
tion at some of the plants. The majority of the midwest auto- 
mobile concerns are not operating to maximum capacity, which 
holds back tire production. Overproduction of autos, together 
with the fact that the country is virtually flooded with second- 
hand cars of every description, is given as the reason for the 
slump 

Some of the Trenton rubber manufacturers find the demand for 
balloon casings larger than that of cord tires, while in other cases 
cords are reported in the lead. The output of mechanical goods 
There has been an 
increase in orders for hard rubber goods for radio, and this is 


continues good with new orders coming in. 
expected to keep the plants busy all summer. 


Howe Receivership Denied 

Vice-Chancellor Foster has denied a receiver for the Howe 
Rubber Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey, requested by 
a creditor of the company. The bill was not dismissed, but will 
be held pending further developments. The complainant charged 
the concern had suspended business for lack of funds. and that 
it had been improperly operated. John Tenney, Jr., president of 
the Howe company, said that operations had not been suspended 
for want of working capital, but only temporarily because the 


market for auto tires and tubes was overstocked. The selling 
organization was disposing of its manufactured stock, valued at 
$200,000, he said. Accounts receivable were being turned into 
cash and interest was being paid promptly on a note issue of 
$500,000, which is not due until 1932. The concern has a balance 


of $27,000 in the bank and no judgments against it. 


Invested 
capital amounted to $703,200, it was shown. Current assets were 
said to be $477,352.69 with liabilities of $211,821.70. Other assets, 
including real estate, equipment, etc., make a total of $569.412.72. 

An advisory committee was appointed, and after a conference 
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with the board of directors a new management was, placed in 
control. 
Empire Receivership Continued 

Judge Joseph L. Bodine’s refusal to remove Arthur H. Wood 
as receiver of the Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation, Trenton, 
New Jersey, at the instance of the creditors’ committee, is upheld 
by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The opinion, written by Judge Schoonmaker, 
holds that the creditors’ petition did not justify the relief sought. 
The creditors’ committee contended that a preference had been 
shown White & Associates, Inc., Mr. Wood having failed to sue 
the concern for rubber contracted prior to the receivership. 

For Judge Bodine to have authorized action against White & 
Associates, Inc., in compliance with the request of the creditors 
would, in the language of Judge Schoonmaker, “have been an un- 
justified expenditure of the funds in the hands of the receiver for 
the benefit of receivers.” In sustaining Mr. Woods’ conduct as re- 
ceiver, costs of the litigation were assessed against the creditors’ 
committee, and this decree of Judge Bodine is affirmed. 


United Stores Co.'s Dinner 


The United Stores Company, Trenton, New Jersey, on May 
15 entertained at dinner at the Stacy-Trent Hotel about 350 
automobile and accessory dealers of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. The concern, which is owned by Isaac Fineburg, Samuel 
Fineburg and Herman Fineburg, has its main office at Trenton 
with branches at Scranton and Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and at 
Camden, New Jersey. 


The guests of honor included former Governor Edward C. 


Stokes, Dr. Charles A. Eaton, of Somerville; Major M. O. 
Kimberling, of the State Police, and Ray Sherman, of New 
York, N. Y., editor of “Motor,” who gave an illustrated talk on 


“Ask ’Em to Buy.” Edgar H. Wilson acted as toastmaster. 
E. R. Rogers, of the Fineburg organization, arranged the dinner 
Splitdorf spark plugs 
In the reception room was 


and prepared novel decorations. were 
used as cigar lighters on the tables. 
a large display of Princeton tires and Tiger tubes and a full line 
of auto accessories and garage equipment. The guests were pre- 
sented with novelty bags containing fifteen articles representing 
merchandise made by various manufacturers of auto accessories 


and electrical equipment. 


Murray Company Busy 

The Murray Rubber Co. states that “We are running 24 hours 
a day, three shifts. Output for the first three months of this year 
is 51 per cent greater than for the same period of 1923; sales 
are a trifle over one and three-quarter million; profits are more 
than three times those for the same period a year ago. 

“We are making balloon tires in five sizes to fit present rims, 
Production on balloons 
We are now 


and six sizes for 20 and 21-inch rims. 
has been small due to delay in securing equipment. 
receiving new mold equipment and hope by the end of May to have 
a production of not less than 250 balloon tires per day.” 


Trenton Notes 

The Trenton Tire Dealers’ Association will hold a banquet and 
entertainment at Hillwood Lakes, Trenton, on June 4. An in- 
teresting program of amusement is being arranged and all the 
tire dealers of the city will be asked to attend. The association 
will hold no meetings during July and August. 

The recently organized E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
with offices and works at Canal and Pearl streets, Trenton, is 
now engaged in the manufacture of wire and rubber machinery. 
In addition a line of general repair work for the rubber mills in 
Scudder is presi- 


the city of Trenton is being maintained. E. J. 
dent. 

C. Edward Murray, Jr., president of the Murray Rubber Co., 
recently appeared before the City Commission of Trenton and 


asked for relief from the frequent freshets in the Assunpink 
Creek, which during the past few years have caused considerable 
damage to the Murray plant. The city promised Mr. Murray to 
take immediate action toward cleaning out the stream to prevent 
further damage. 

John T. Spicer, general sales manager of the Thermoid Rub- 
ber Co., has resigned to take up other work. He had been 
connected with the Thermoid company for several years and 
was advanced to the position of general sales manager after start- 
ing as salesman. Mr. Spicer is one of the organizers of the Tren- 
ton Advertising Club, whose membership comprises nearly all the 
Trenton rubber manufacturers. 

Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., the oldest rubber concern in 
Trenton, reports conditions satisfactory. The company manufac- 
tures mechanical goods only and specializes in belting, packing 
and hose. 

The Nearpara Rubber Co., manufacturers of reclaimed rubber, 
finds conditions much improved. Hyman A. Rosenthal, president 
of the company, says that business will pick up when crude 
rubber prices advance. 

The Essex Rubber Co. continues busy, filling orders for heels 
and soles for various parts of the United States. 

The Ajax Rubber Co. reports conditions much improved, with 
Seventy-five per cent 
of the production comprises balloon tires. William W. McMahon, 
general manager, recently returned from a trip to the “Automotive 
Belt” in the Midwest 


a large number of tire makers engaged. 


The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co. has increased its 
inner tube output 50 per cent, but is about five weeks behind in 
orders, with no stock on hand. The concern is making a special 
The Globe company is producing 


Milton Kohn 


brand for other manufacturers. 
800 tubes a day 
has been appointed sales manager. 


The tire department is also busy. 


United & Globe 


The report covering the receivership of the 
Rubber Corporation from July 10, 1923, until February 21 of 
this year, by J. Philip Bird, one of the receivers, showed that 
the plant was operating under fairly good conditions. Henry J. 
Haigh, of Maplewood, New Jersey, one of the receivers, has re- 
signed and Edward C. Rose, of Trenton, New Jersey, was ap- 
pointed in his place. Messrs. Bird and Rose will continue as 
receivers. 

The affairs of the David Lewis Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey, 
and Allentown, 
concern filed a petition in bankruptcy in the United States District 


Pennsylvania, have finally been adjusted. The 


Court at Trenton some time ago, claiming liabilities of $155,- 


224.32 and assets of $120,502.75. 
New Jersey Notes 
The Michelin Tire Co., 


balloon tires are coming into general use with hospital and police 
speed, often over 


Milltown, New Jersey, announces that 


travel at a high 
Recovery of a patient often 


ambulances. “Ambulances 
rough roads or badly paved streets. 
depends on the speed and care during removal to the hospital.” 
The Michelin 


ambulance equipment, and is recommending that tires on am- 


Company is making a survey of hospitals and 
bulances be replaced with Michelin balloon tires. 

John Crowley, vice-president and general manager of the Servus 
Rubber Company, Rockford, Illinois, recently visited his brother, 
W. E. Crowley, factory superintendent of the Lambertville (N. 
J.) Rubber Co. 
employe of the Lambertville company, where his father was as- 


About thirty years ago Mr. Crowley was an 


sistant superintendent. 

Albert J. Jemison and J. Raymond Cutter, officials of Jemison 
Brothers, Thermoid Rubber Co.’s 
products, have resigned from the company. Mr. Cutter has taken 
a position with the Eureka Rubber Co., while Mr. Jemison has 


dealers and distributers of 
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main closed until August 4. It is believed that the business depres- 
sion now being felt all over the country, together with the short 
winter, is responsible for the prospective shutdown. The suspension 
will be by departments, the last day’s making will occur on June 
27, and the departments will resume so as to allow the first day’s 
\ugust 4. The exact dates affecting each 
later. This will affect 
1900 employes, 1400 of whom are on the rolls at the Alice Mill, 
Woonsocket, and the other 500 in the Millville plant 

Both plants of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. are said to be 
among the few subsidiary concerns of the United States Rubber 
Co, that have not been closed for indefinite periods during the past 


making to take place on 


department will be announced shutdown 


year. It had been hoped by the management of the Woonsocket 


Co. to keep both the Alice and Millville plants operating on full 
or at least part time schedules, but business conditions made it 


necessary to change the plans. Notices were posted earlier than 


prepare the 


stomary t employes for t} shutdow1 
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At the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, another of the United 
States Rubber Co. subsidiaries, the shoe division has been operat- 
ng on a reduced schedule tor the past six months and many of 
the operatives temporarily dropped have secured employment else- 
where. The wire division is now working on a four-day week 
schedule, due to a continued slump in the industry. Although the 
National plant when running at capacity furnishes employment 
for upwards of 5,000, less than 3,000 hands are now employed. 

The canvas shoe division at the National plant has been operat- 
ing on a four-day schedule for over six months. Previously this 
concern furnished several thousand canvas shoes daily for export 
trade, but with the changing industrial conditions throughout the 
world much of this export business has been cut off, forcing a 
curtailment in production. 

Radical changes are being made at the plant of the Atlanti: 
Tubing Co., Knightsville, Rhode Island, necessitated by changes in 
the productions of the concern. The company has for several 
months been gradually shifting from flexible gas tubings to the 
production of rubber novelties, automobile accessories and other 
articles more in demand. Considerable new machinery and the 
alteration of equipment has been necessary to meet the changed 


conditions. Russell Hallowell has been on a trip in Canada where 


he joined his father-in-law, Harry F. Lippitt, president of tl 
ympany 
Attempts having tailed to effect a reorganization of the Walker 


Webbing Co., whose plants in Providence and Brockton, Massa 


husetts, were placed in the hands ot Arthur Henius of this city 
ind E. H. Small of Fall River as temporary receivers last No 
vember, the recommendation of the receivers to sell the holdings 

he concern in this State was approved by Judge Barrows in 
he Superior Court tor Providence County. Under the decree, it 


tor the company’s holdings in Rhode Island 


one parcel at private sale is not received before May 21, steps 


i Satisfactory offer 
will be taken to dispose of the property at public auction early 


The assets of the company were given at the hearing as $396,- 
556, with liabilities amounting to $636,421 and current liabilities 
the receivers of $10,368. Net protits of $3,391 for the peri 
from November to May were shown, Mr. Henius declared 

The Cranston City Council has made an appropriation of $2,500 
for the purchase of new fire hose and the City Council of Central 
Falls has appropriated $1,500 for a similar purpose 

Harold Amrhein, office manager of the Lawrence Felting Mill, 
Millville, Rhode Island, a subsidiary of the United States Rubber 
Co., narrowly escaped injury recently when his automobile collided 
with another machine. Mr. Hines, manager of the Philadelphia 
plant of the United States Rubber Co., and J. W. Winter, manager 


at Lawrence, Massachusetts, were with Mr. Amrhein in the car 


The C. A. Lapworth Webbing Co., 
chusetts, is planning to erect an additional mill of reinforced 
concrete for the manufacture of elastic webbing. Charles A. 
is president of the company and William Lapworth, 


West Bridgewater, Massa- 


Lapworth 
treasurer 

An appropriation of $700 has been made by the financial town 
meeting of Johnston, Rhode Island, for the purchase of 500 feet 
of fire hose. At the annual financial town meeting of Jamestown, 
Rhode Island, it was voted to purchase 600 feet of fire hose. 

Charles K. Mullin, recently assistant foreman in the calender 
room at the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, has gone to 
Andover, Massachusetts 

John H. Wall, Bristol, has returned from Williamsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, where he set up one of his rubber shoe dipping machines 
for a factory near Harrisburg, connected with the United States 


Rubber Co 


The Collyer Insulated Wire Works is erecting a one-story 
brick addition, 60 by 120 feet, to its plant on North Main street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Manufactured Goods 


The combination of poor weather and lack of confidence in the 
immediate outlook has prolonged the somewhat unsettled business 
conditions in New England, which are shared by the rubber in- 
dustry. Some seasonal improvement has occurred during April 
and May, though reports not better than fair and satisfactory in 
most lines reflect the present hesitation that now exists. How- 
ever, the fact that commercial bank deposits are increasing and 
commercial bank loans decreasing indicates a strong underlying 
financial situation. 

The late rainy spring has delayed replacement tire sales con- 
siderably, and much mileage wear has been lost. On the other 
hand, rubber shoes and waterproof clothing have profited by it, 
Change overs to balloon tire equipment are providing a moderately 
increasing amount of new business. The usual seasonal expansion 
of building activity, especially residential construction, has had a 
Auto- 
eginning to slow down somewhat and will 


good effect on the insulated wire branch of the trade. 
mobile production is 
similarly affect the automobile topping trade. Mechanical rubber 
goods are in only fair demand, the most active lines being those 
in seasonal demand. Rubber specialties such as toys, balloons, 
bathing caps, shoes, etc., are in seasonal heavy production. Foot- 


five days a week on tennis lines 


wear plants are operating four or 
the retail demand for which is late and delaying factory orders. 


Boston Motor Bus Lines Increasing 


\utomobile bus lines for auxiliary service as feeders to trolley 


and steam railroads have in recent years become a big factor in 


transportation service in the Midwest and an important outlet 


for large quantities of pneumatic and solid tires. Bus service has 


already made a promising beginning Massachusetts, especially 
in the outlying metropolitan district of Boston, and important 
extensions are likely at an early date. 

Seven motor bus lines are now being operated by the Boston 


Elevated Railway, an average of 60,000 miles a month. Applica- 





additional ines and there is 





tions have been hiled for 
demand for seven more lines which the trustees are considering 


n their plan of expansion, the longest being from Park Square 


to West Roxbury via the Fenway. 
The linés now in operation have proved more efficient and 
economical than trolleys in outlying sections. Some objection to 
their extension into the heart of the city is being raised on the 
score of resultant increase in traffic congestion, already a serious 


problem in Bost 


Harvard Bridge Likely to Be Repaired 

After lengthy consideration by various legislative committees 
and heated public controversy whether to strengthen and repair 
the well-known Harvard Bridge across the Charles between Boston 
and Cambridge at a cost of about $558,000 or to replace it by a new 
structure at an expense of some $4,000,000, the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives has unanimously passed a bill ap- 
propriating funds for the former plan and transferring the care 
of the bridge to the metropolitan district commission. 

If this bill becomes law, as now seems likely, there is a fair 
possibility that rubber paving may be used for the floor covering, 
as suggested in THE INpIA RuBBER Wor-p of April 1, 1923, pro- 
vided the try-out of rubber paving recently installed on the 
Northern avenue bridge in Boston proves as favorable as its 
sponsors anticipate. With this in view Day Baker, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Massachusetts Automobile Dealer 
and Garage Association, is continuing his active support of this 
project, in which he has taken a leading part from the outset. 
Should rubber paving be adopted Greater Boston would enjoy the 
distinction of having the first big installation of the latest thing in 


street paving in America 
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Massachusetts Notes 


The Boston salesroom of the Canfield Rubber Co., manu- 
facturer of mechanical rubber goods and waterproof specialties, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, is now located at 67 Chauncy street. 


Among the new dealers in automobile tires of various makes is 
the Staniford Tire Co., 129 Staniford street. 


Although the plant of the Fellsway Rubber Co., 30 Locust 
street, Medford, is for sale the factory has been in operation for 
several weeks past owing to the insistent demand from some of 
its customers for mechanical molded goods, rubber soles and 
heels 

Much constructive work of value in personnel management is 
being accomplished by the Forewomen’s Council of Boston, in 
which the American Rubber Co. and Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 
are represented \t the fourth annual banquet, recently held at 
the Twentieth Century Club, Henry S. Dennison, president of the 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., gave the experiences of his firm 


with employment, education, employe representation and research, 


iplicated in the rubber industry where similar 
le 


broker in crude rubber and rubber substitutes, 


many of which are di 
remedies are applicab 
Ernest Jacoby 
79 Milk street, is 
soling to the New England trade 
I \ Laporte, 
Dunbar-Laporte Motor Co., 
general manager and sales director of the New England Tire & 


now prepared to supply rubber latex and crepe 


formerly president and general manager of the 
has been recently appointed assistant 
Rubber Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Sports and athletics have long been an enjoyable feature of the 
employe life of the industrial establishments of Greater Boston, 
and rivalry between the teams of the various firms runs high. At 
the end of the basket ball season recently closed the team of the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. emerged as champion of the 
The teams of the Simplex Wire 
were tied for second place. 


Cambridge Industrial League 
& Cable Co. and Gray & Davis, Inc., 

The belting department of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, recently made a record in turning out at short 
notice the huge conveyor belt shown in the accompanying illustra- 














Coke Conveyor Belt Recently Made by the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 


tion. It was built for the Cleveland branch of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. The order was for 500 feet, 36-inch 9 by 7-ply 
special conveyor belt 3/16-inch cover in the center, specifying 28- 
ounce duck. The order was received at 1 Pp. Mm. on Thursday and 
the belt was shipped at 10:15 a. m. on Saturday. 

E. T. Richardson is manager of the Boston division of the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York. His offices are at 
200 Brookline avenue 





The Rubber Trade in Ohio 
Manufactured Goods—Akron 


Satisfactory profits have resulted from all operations in the 
Akron rubber industry thus far this year and while some decline 
in output is now being registered and will probably continue for 
several weeks, production will still remain on a profitable basis, 
according to official and semi official reports made available during 
the past two weeks. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. earnings are in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000 according to reports. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. earnings for the first half of the fiscal year closed April 30 
are not known but are larger than during the corresponding period 
last year, during which $6,500,000 net was registered. 

President B. G. Work of The B. F. Goodrich Co. reports that 
earnings have improved over last year. Miller Rubber Co. con- 
tinues earnings of more than $25 a share on the common stock, 
while General Tire & Rubber Co. earnings are equal to last year 
when $120 a share on the “Old” common stock was shown. India 
Tire & Rubber earnings continue to be higher than dividend re- 
quirements and profits have enabied the Mohawk Rubber Co. to 
wipe out its entire bank indebtedness. 

The middle of the month found some reductions in operations 
brought about by decline in demand for original equipment tires 
from the automobile producing companies. Large completed in- 
ventories also lead to curtailment but thus far the decreases in 
output have been brought about so gradually that scarcely a ripple 
has been created in the manufacturing situation of the industry. 
Balloon tire production continues to increase as rapidly as equip- 
ment is installed for their production which in turn is dependent 
upon deliveries from the equipment makers. No decline in the 
output of these need be expected this year. 

In all other lines production remains practically the same as 
recorded a month ago. Mechanicals show some decline in some 
departments ; hard rubber business continues to grow ; the reclaim- 
ing business is characterized as normal, while the shoe and 
the druggists’ sundries business are in seasonal lulls. 

Firestone Tire Cut Denied 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is producing an unguaranteed 
fabric tire in 30 x 3% sizes, intended to meet mail order 
house and other cut rate competition. The announcement was made 
by President Firestone when it was reported that the company 
had cut prices on this type and size of tires. It has been under- 
stood for some time that some of the larger companies were mak- 
“Gyp” competition 
Firestone emphatically 


ing tires without company names with which the 
was being met by the legitimate dealers. 
denied having reduced the price of tires and stated that no reduc- 
tion was now being contemplated. The first report that prices 
had been reduced created a sensation in the rubber city because 
a tire price cut would unbalance present profitable production of 
tires. 
Advertising Does Not Increase Tire Cost 

While W. O. Rutherford, vice-president and sales director of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., in a recent summary of possible reductions 
in costs of making and merchandising tires, included a possible 
reduction in advertising appropriations, President Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., issued a statement 
during the past month that advertising cannot be considered as 
increasing costs of tires or other merchandise. 

After pointing out that if small factories attempted to make 
tires without any stimulated demand the price would be pro- 
hibitive, Mr. Firestone said: 

“If on the other hand we create a demand that enables us to 
manufacture thousands of tires and tubes daily we are then able 
to price those tires in direct reverse ratio to the quantity. The 
only way to increase production and decrease costs is to increase 
the market for goods, and the only economical way to do this 
is through advertising.” 
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Britain Plans Further Rubber Restrictions 


That new methods to protect rubber growers, following the 
virtual failure of the Stevenson plan, will be put into effect by the 
3ritish Government was indicated in a speech by J. J. Broderick, 
commercial. counsellor of the British Embassy before Akron rubber 
and business men. At the same meeting Sir Esme Howard, British 
Ambassador to the United States, delineated his experiences in the 
crude rubber field, which he said had resulted mostly in losses. 
Mr. Broderick indicated that a wide rubber survey is being made. 

“As soon as estimates of the probable crude rubber demand 
for the next five or six years have been worked out, we will know 
what measures should be taken to protect the crude rubber 
growers. 

“The soundness of the protection policy may be questioned but 
the ultimate aim cannot. Since the United States uses 75 per cent 
of the world’s crude rubber supply it is evident that our interests 
are identical. The British Government will not permit growers 
to get beyond the bounds intended by the crude rubber restrictions 
—those of protecting the future supply of the material.” 

The British officials were entertained at the home of Harvey 
S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., who 
was directly responsible for the efforts made by the Department 
of Commerce to find new sources of raw rubber. Incidentally, the 
reports now being made as the result of the government rubber 
survey only confirm what has been published in THE INDIA RUBBER 
Wokrtp regarding rubber planting possibilities. 


Financial Position Good Despite Reduced Profits 


Statistics indicate that the cash position of the Akron rubber 
industry is such that no fears are entertained in case of business 
depression either temporary or over a comparatively long period; 
and also that the average profits of the industry as a whole have 
been considerably reduced during the past three years. At the 
end of 1923 the five large companies had cash and marketable 
securities amounting to $29,202,000 as compared with inventory 
amounting to $73,209,000. These figures compare with $36,000,000 
in cash and $121,000,000 in inventory at the end of 1919, when 
the industry was about to enter the business depression. At the 
end of 1923 cash was 39 per cent of inventory while at the end of 
1919 this item amounted to 29 per cent of inventory. At the end 
of 1922 cash amounted to $34,000,000 and inventory to $70,000,000, 
while the highest relation was reached at the end of 1921 when 
cash, $40,554,000 amounted to more than 51 per cent of inventory 
which at that time amounted to $78,830,000. 

While the average net profits of the large rubber companies 
were approximately 12 per cent before charges on sales for a long 
term of years until 1920, this average has been reduced during the 
subsequent period, as the new figures show. During 1921, 1922 
and 1923 the ten largest rubber companies in the United States 
showed an aggregate net profit of only $35,000,000. During 1921 
these companies showed a net loss of $19,900,000, while the profits 
of the entire group in 1922 amounted to $28,706,000 and in 1923 
to $28,075,000. The ten companies include the four large Akron 
companies, Fisk, Hood, Kelly-Springfield, Keystone, Lee and the 
United States rubber companies. Only four of these companies 
went through the three year period without suffering deficits in 
at least one of these years. 


Miller Officers and Directors Reelected 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, all of the officers and directors were 
reelected, the officers including the following: Jacob Pfeiffer, 
president ; C. T. Grant, vice-president; W. F. Pfeiffer, secretary, 
treasurer, and general manager; C. R. Wetsel, assistant secretary, 
and R. R. Jennings, assistant treasurer. 

Directors include the first three executives named, and also 
F. B. Theiss, J. M. Doran, F. C. Millhoff, R. T. Griffiths, Charles 
A. Morris, William G. Dietz, and H. T. Holmes. 


Akron Notes 


More than 800 Firestone representatives attended a three-day 
convention of salesmen at Akron on May 13, during which Presi- 
dent H. S. Firestone and Vice-President J. W. Thomas were the 
principal speakers. The visitors were moved from one large de- 
partment of the plant to another on a special train operating on 
the Firestone interplant railroad. It was one of the largest gather- 
ings of salesmen ever witnessed in the city. 

C. W. McLaughlin, formerly with the Mohawk Rubber Co., 
reports that a new rubber company to be known as the Equitable 
Rubber Products Co. will be launched in the very near future and 
will specialize in the manufacture of hard rubber products. The 


Mr. Mc- 


company’s financing is well under way, according t 
Laughlin, and buildings are being inspected. 

The Gregory Rubber Co. has made an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors. Assets are said to be $3,500, while the 
liabilities are not in excess of $5,000. The company specialized in 
the production of rubber toys. 

Harry W. Howard, of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois, and 
Lowell B. Cramer of Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
have been awarded the rubber chemistry scholarships at the 
Municipal University of Akron, which are provided by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Equipment makers in the Akron district have been asked to 
bid on a new rubber tire factory to be built at Bedford, Virginia, 
which will have a capacity of approximately 600 fabric tires a day, 
according to information available here. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. during the month issued figures 
indicating that the annual cost of automobile operation in the 
United States amounts to approximately $8,000,000,000. In these 
figures depreciation is placed at $1,800,000,000; repairs and supplies 
at $1,000,000,000; gasoline at $825,000,000, and tires at $450,- 
000,000. The company estimates the cost of new autemobiles at 
$1,500,000,000 for 1921. 

Hugh Allen, head of the publicity division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., has gone to Europe for several months, 
combining business and pleasure. The department announces that 
Hubert Maxon has been added to the aeronautical publicity staff. 

The volume of business reported by the Lambert Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, for the first three months of this year represents 
an increase of almost 100 per cent over a similar period for last 
year. Rapid developments are also apparent in this company’s 
export trade, which shows a gain over last year of 125 per cent. 
The Lambert factory is at present being run at capacity, while 
plans for enlargement are being considered. G. M. Collette is 
general manager. 

Dr. Charles M. Knight, professor emeritus of chemistry at the 
Municipal University of Akron, who introduced the study of 
rubber chemistry into the school, will be honored at a banquet 
which will be attended by more than 50 of his former students dur- 
ing the commencement week celebrations, according to plans now 
being perfected under the direction of Professor Hazzelton Simmons, 
head of the chemistry department. Dr. Knight has not been 
actively connected with the university for more than eight years. 


Ohio Notes 

W. W. Wuchter, formerly president of the Nebraska Tire & 
Rubber Co., Omaha, Nebraska, has recently become sales manager 
of the Studebaker-Wulff Rubber Co., Marion, Ohio. Mr. Wuchter 
will make his headquarters in Omaha, Nebraska, and will give 
particular attention to developing the sales territory west of the 
Mississippi. The company’s 1924 sales are considerably in advance 
of those of the previous year, while daily production is now run- 
ning from 750 to 1,000 tires, 1,500 inner tubes, and 1,500 trouser 
belts. 

Howard Dingle has been recently elected vice-president, general 
manager, and a director of the Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 
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Pay avenue and East Fortieth street, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
company devotes its entire sources to the manufacture of worm 
gear drives and maintains thirteen branches in the leading cities 
of this country, as well as two similar establishments in Canada 


The Clyde | we Co. specializing in the construction and 


Le 
rebuilding of mandre has recently moved its general offices from 


the Fidelity Mortgage Building to the company’s plant at 2976 


The Triangle Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, which has 
take yver the Canton plant formerly operated by the Gordon 
Tire & Rubber Co., is now manufacturing tires at the rate of 300 
a day, with every indication of increasing production. Executives 
of the Triangle organization include: G. S. Shaeffer, president; 
John Schubach, vice-president; Raymond W. Kent, vice-president 
and general manager; C. A. Hanner, secretary, and John Quinn, 
trea 

The McKone Tire & Rubber ( Millersburg, Ohio, has a 
capacity of 500 tires and tubes a day. Under the trade names of 
“McKone “Wright, and Madison,” three brands of tires and 
tubes are being manufacturea, these goods being marketed chiefly 
through distributers. Executive f the organization include the 
following: A. L. Gustin, president; O. S. Tweedy, vice-president 
ind general manager W. J. Rennick, secretary and treasurer ; 





Mason Tire & Rubber | Kent, announces April sales as 
$953,000 which is a per t increase over corresponding month 
last yea ‘rofits, wv dt e small, show improvement, 

W. Decker, J1 irg f the branch maintained by the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber ( Buftalo, New York, at 2017 East 
~ { ) ) 

The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 
Allis-Chalmers Takes Over Worthington Division 
the records, patter: vatents xtures and manutactur 
sto formerly used by the Worthington Pump & Machiner 
{ porat n it t ng ement, mining, and creosoting depart 
ments have been 1 tly taken over by the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
ring Milwaukee Visconsin, the latter organization to 
l manutactur ot 1 goods at its West Allis plant 
] stated that tormer eT f Worthinetor machinery mav feel 
i 1 of the mntit tion t adequate service, as superior facili 
ti “ p led ler tie manage 
m 
Midwestern Notes 

adait ’ ipprox mately 25,000 square feet s being con 
structed at the Century Rubber Works, 54th avenue and 18th 
street, Chicago, Illi With increased facilities the organiza 
tion will continue its manufacture of balloon and semi-balloon 
tires, while within the next three months another department will 


be added where approximately 1,000 tubes a day will be pro- 
duced. C. J. Venn is president of the Century organization 
Louis F. Desmond is manager of the branch maintained at 3711 
South Ashland avenue, Chicago, Illinois, by the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York 
this company at 1009 Forty-fifth street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Another branch established by 


is in charge of C. E. Neuman: 


Bryant Tire ( has opened an attractive store at Fulton 
and Franklin streets, Peoria, Illinois, where a full supply of Fire- 
stone and Oldfield tires will be carried. F. L. Bryant is manager. 

L. J. Adams, as successor to M. E. Majors, has been placed in 
charge of the branch offices at Indianapolis, Indiana, maintained 
by The Yale Tire & Rubber Co., New Haven, Connecticut. 

The Western Tire & Rubber Co., 2121-23 South Michigan 


avenue, Chicage, Illinois, dealer and jobber in tires, tubes, and 





accessories, also has two branch stores at Cicero, Illinois, and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. I. Handelman heads the organization. 

The Servus Rubber Co., manufacturer at Rock Island, Illinois, 
of rubber and canvas footwear, is planning the erection of a second 
plant unit. The new building will be three stories in height, of 
brick construction, and measuring 80 by 150 feet. Executives of 
the Servus organization include: Judson J. Adams, president ; 
Lawrence B. Icely, vice-president; John T. Crowley, vice-presi- 
dent ; William T. Church, secretary, and Irvin S. Rauch, treasurer. 

With increasing business the Hodge Tire & Supply Co., 
Springfield, Illinois, has been forced to move to larger quarters 
where new equipment has been installed, while the building has 
enough storage space to carry several carloads of tires at one 
time. D. B. Hodge is owner of the plant and president of the 
organization. 

A recently organized midwestern company is handling Good- 
vear tires exclusively under the name of the Barlow Auto Supply, 
with offices at Church and Chestnut streets, Rockford, Illinois. 

It has been unanimously decided by the voting trustees of the 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Corporation, Racine, Wisconsin, to dis- 
solve the voting trust and place the control of the organization in 
the hands of its common stockholders. There has been a steady 
improvement for some time in the company's net earnings, the 
plant having been operating at capacity since September, 1923. 
The Racine Horseshoe Tire Corporation is one of the oldest of 
the smaller tire companies 

Increasing business is reported by the Mullen Tire & Vulcaniz- 
ing Co., 725 Center avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, necessitating 
the installation of new equipment at the company’s service station. 
D. R. Mullen is general manager 

The Struble Tire & Accessory Co., 507 Ohio street, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, is a wholesale and retail distributer of Firestone tires 
und accessories, as well as Oldfield casings and Hartford shock 
bers. According to Mr. Struble, every one of his customers 
taking balloon tires has been satisfied with his purchase, while 


sales of such goods in his section of the country have been excep- 
ionally large. 

The Swernbuild System, Kokomo, Indiana, is a recently estab- 
ished corporation dealing exclusively with drum tire building 
equipment, particularly specializing in tire forming methods. Ex- 
ecutives of the organization include W. E. Swern, president, and 
G. H. Morrow, secretary and general manager. 

The Frankfort Battery & Electrical Works has been recently 
organized at Frankfort, Indiana. F. A. Colver, of the Colver 
Machine & Iron Works, is the owner of the new concern. 

The Minneapolis, Minnesota, branch of the Ajax Rubber Co., 
Inc., 218-222 West 57th street, New York, N. Y., has been recently 
removed to larger quarters at 1221 Harmon Place. The company 
also announces another change of address of one of its branches 
from 317 Broadway to 314-316 West Second street, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

A. C. and R. A. Magnuson are acting as Minneapolis distributers 
of General tires, and are carrying on operations as the General 
Tire Company of Minneapolis. 


Dunlop tires exclusively will be handled for the city of Min- 
neapolis by the George E. Miller Tire Co., 1208 La Salle avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The Flexo Supply Co., specializing in Kant-Leak pipe joints, 
has recently moved its main offices from 201 Merchants Exchange 
Building to larger quarters at 104-6 South Main street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The company’s plant is maintained in East St. Louis, 
Illinois. 


The Cornell Tire Sales Co., 1705 Grand avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been organized to handle in the southwestern ter- 
ritory the Coronada and Butler tires and tubes manufactured by 
the Corona Cord Tire Co., Butler, Pennsylvania. 
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Buckley-Pannell-Setzer, Inc., 3569-73 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Missouri, having succeeded the Campbell-Niedringhaus 
Co., is now distributer of Lee tires not only in the city of St. 
Louis but also throughout eastern Missouri and southern Illinois. 
H. G. Buckley is manager of the new organization. 

Greatly increased business is reported for this year by the lowa 
Cord Tire Co., Inc., with offices and factory at 24th and Scott 
streets, Des Moines, Iowa. Plans are being considered by the 
organization to increase the daily production of the plant by 
approximately 250 tires. C. L. Archer is general sales manager. 

A distributing depot has been established in the city of Des 
Moines, Iowa, by the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 33 West 60th street, 
New York, N. Y. This department, of which Clarence L. Welch 
is manager, is under the direct supervision of the Omaha branch, 
and has been established in order to facilitate prompt deliveries to 
dealers in that territory. 





The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Manufactured Goods 

Balloon tires have certainly caught the fancy of Pacific Coast 
automobilists, as the lively trade in “doughnuts” indicates. Dealers 
complain that they cannot get them fast enough from the eastern 
and mid-western manufacturers; and the big demand is affording 
many dealers and manufacturers a chance to market oversize cords 
by way of compromise. The California Goodyear plant has con- 
tracted for an extensive balloon equipment, but molds and man- 
drels have been arriving so slowly that the factory has been com- 
pelled thus far to depend almost wholly on the parent concern in 
Akron to help in filling balloon tire orders, only a small number 
now being turned out daily at the Los Angeles plant. An excel- 
lent sale is reported in all the large cities on the Coast for stand- 
ard cord tires and tubes, and some manufacturers of these goods 
have lately placed some good-sized orders in Trans-Pacific mar- 
kets, even though high tariffs in several oriental countries tend to 
greatly check other American exports. 

Makers and dealers report an excellent sale of second class 
tire repair materials, but a poor demand for first grade stock. 
Many agents and jobbers are apprehensive of a cut in tire prices 
very soon, and this fear of early price siashing (particularly on 
cords, which are mentioned in the trade rumor) deters them 
from carrying more than enough casings and tubes to meet cur- 
rent needs. Even though seasonal sales prospects could scarcely 
be more encouraging, hand to mouth buying continues to be 
general. The hope is that cheap rubber will mean cheap tires. 

Footwear dealers report that crépe rubber soles are becoming very 
popular on the Coast among both men and women and for both 
street and sport uses; but many of the large distributers, while 
welcoming the newcomer, still think that the crepe sole is but a 
passing vogue and are handling stocks cautiously. 

An excellent trade continues in oil industry supplies, particularly 
in suction and discharge hose, oil well packers and pipe rings, 
valves and sleeves for pumps; and the demand has increased 
notably of late for steam piston, rod, and sheet packing, as well 
as for a wide range of rubber accessories for automobiles and a 
great variety of standard and novelty mechanical rubber goods. 
Some large orders have lately been placed for rubber hose for 
railroad car equipment. 

Westinghouse Builds Half Million Dollar Unit 

A second unit costing approximately half a million dollars is 
soon to be erected at the Emeryville, California, plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The new construction will consist of three-story 


sections, while the ground space covered will measure approximate 
ly 200 feet in width by 245 feet in length. Accommodations for a 
warehouse as well as service and repair shops will be included in 


this new unit, while the most modern types of machinery are to 
be installed. 
San Francisco 


The Western Rubber Ace Co. 312 Clay street, making a 
sponge rubber inner tire, will not for some time to come, accord- 
ing to President E. J. Palmer, undertake building a factory here 
is had been planned, more satisfactory arrangements having been 
made with the parent concern in the midwest for supplying the 
Coast trade. Mr. Palmer reports the business done on the Coast 
between January 1 and April 1, 1924, as being 62% per cent of the 
1923 total and that the outlook is very encouraging. E. Marion 
Crawford is vice-president and Howard Paul secretary and 
treasurer. 


Coast representatives of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., who have long been campaigning for the adoption of the 5¢- 
inch standard for garden hose, are elated over its adoption by the 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Division of the Rubber 
Association of America and the National Hardware Association. 
They predict as a result a marked increase in hose sales, not only 
of the product of their company but of all concerns conforming 
to the new standard. Coast trade still clings to the %- and 34- 
inch sizes, unlike the East and Midwest. 


“Working night and day to fill orders,” is the report of the 
Pioneer Rubber Mills, Pittsburgh, Contra Costa County, with 
main offices in San Francisco. Demand is unusually heavy for 
belting, light and heavy hose, and mechanicals generally, and the 
prospects are said to be excellent for the remainder of the summer, 
when some further additions may be made to this steadily growing 
plant. 

O. S. Tweedy, vice-president of the McKone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, has been lately studying trade conditions 


the Coast. 


Following a second trial, Jesse Jacques Eiseman, Alex. R 
Abrams, Holman Ives, and Nicholas J. Whelan, who were or- 
ganizers and officials of the Coast Tire & Rubber Co., were re- 
cently found guilty of conspiracy to violate the California state 
corporation securities laws and held for sentence. the maximum 


penalty being five years’ imprisonment and $5,000 fine 


Cathin Wolfard, who opened the Portland branch of the Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co. in 1918 and has been the company’s northwest 
manager, is now Pacitic Coast manager with headquarters in 


San Francisco. 


Los Angeles Notes 

Balloon tires are being made at the plant of the California 
Goodyear Co, in Los Angeles, but production is handicapped by 
the slow arrival of equipment ordered from the East. However, 
general business has been much better this spring than a year ago, 
an‘l the lifting of the restrictions on automobile travel due to the 
cattle epidemic in the Southwest has greatly accelerated tire sales. 
L. C. Buxton, sales personnel and service manager, has been spend- 
ing several weeks at the Goodyear plant in Akron. 

Despite slow buying generally of tires, trade is steadily picking 
up with the Hendrie Rubber Tire Co., Compton, a Los Angeles 
suburb. The company reports sales of inner tubes particularly 


good. 


\ large order for rubber-faced pulleys has been placed with the 
Long-Turney Corporation, rubber manufacturer, 1920 E. Vernon 
avenue, Los Angeles, by one of the largest pump concerns in the 
West. The plant is also very busy making hard rubber electrical 
goods and general mechanicals. G. S. Long is president. 


Golf balls of extra quality will be made by the Reilly Rubber 
Co., 2432 E. 56th street, Los Angeles, suitable equipment having 
been installed, according to J. R. Reilly, president. The company 
has since its inception specialized on high grade red and gray inner 
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tubes, and to meet increasing demand has been obliged to put on a 
night shift 

The Samson Tire & Rubber Co., 410 W. Pico street, with works 
at Compton, a Los Angeles suburb, reports having done in 1923 
fteen times the business done in 1918, the company’s first year; 
and for the past four months a considerable gain was scored over 
The plant doubled its capacity last 
Within the 


past year it has trebled the number of its selling agencies on the 


the same period in 1923 


October and is now working on three shifts daily 


Coast 


W. O. Rutherford, vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohi 
America, and chief executive of the Motor and Accessory Manu 


president of the Rubber Association of 


facturers’ Association, has been a recent visitor on the Coast. He 
expressed much satisfaction with the general outlook for business 
in the far west, and in referring to the rubber industry of the 
country said that it never was in a sounder condition, much im- 
provement in it of late being due to economies effected in selling 
and distributing, the cost of which had been out of fair proportion 


to the total business done 


General Manager |! ] Norton of the Spreckels “Savage’ 
Tire Co., San Diego, has just completed a tour of the principal 


cities of California, Oregon and Washington and reports having 


established many new sales agencies. The company is said to be 
doing exceptionally well since it went under the new management 
last December, and it now confines its sales entirely to the territory 


west of the Rockies 


Pacific Coast Notes 
The Cassidy Tire Co. has recently bought out the Sunset Tire 
Corporation, formerly located at Sixth and Salmon streets, Port 
land, Oregon, and has put up additional concrete and steel build 
ings. The company will carry a full line of tires and accessories, 
and also maintain a very complete service station. George K. 


Cassidy is manager 


The Dunlop-Fox Tire Co., 925 Pike street, Seattle, Washington, 
is the representative of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
New York The Seatth 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and part of Montana as its upper 


rganization has distribution rights in 


Pacitic coast territory 


The Victory Rubber Co. was at one time engaged in the pro- 
duction of rubber heels, soles, mats, the address being 3753 Brook- 
lyn avenue, Seattle, Washington. The plant is now subject to 
sale, including building and four city lots, or the machinery 
separately \. H. Wiseman, 507 White Building, Seattle, Wash- 


ington, is the company’s attorney 


The American Zinc Sales Co., Columbus, Ohio, has appointed 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc 


fornia, as general sales agent for the Pacilic Coast, the new 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cali- 


organization to handle Azo brand zinc oxides. Warehouses carry- 
ing adequate stocks of these materials will also be maintained at 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


“PERMALLOY” CABLES 
Following successtul tests made off Bermuda last summer with 
120 miles of experimental “permalloy” cable, the same nickel-iron 


alloy is to be used in the proposed construction of a new cable to 


be laid by the Western Union Telegraph Co. from New York to 
the Azores According to Science Service, the new cable differs 
from the old form only in having a thin “permalloy” tape wrapped 
around the copper wire beneath the gutta percha insulation. The 


new metal, which was invented in the laboratories of the Western 
Electric Co., is composed of about 80 per cent pure nickel and 20 


per cent pure iron. It is said to be the most easily magnetized and 


demagnetized of all metals 


Canadian Notes 


The first six months’ business of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, was on a par with the 
corresponding 1923 period. Vice-president and general manager 
C. H. Carlisle stated: “Business for the first six months of our 
fiscal year was slightly less in dollars and cents, and in units as 
compared with a year ago. I forecast that our year’s business 
will be equal to or greater than 1923.” Regarding the abolish- 
ment of the McKenna preferential tariff by the Labor Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, Mr. Carlisle said: “The only detrimental 
effect it will have on the rubber industry will be in the equipment 
of export cars. Should Canadian cars cease being exported to 
England we would lose the tire equipment on these cars, which 
would only amount to a small percentage of the total business 
yet it is a factor in overhead and buying power.” 


From 3,000 automobiles registered in the Province of Quebec 
in the first six weeks of the automobile year, the number was 
jumped to 43,000. Last year the total number registered in Que- 
bec Province in the course of the year was slightly over 71,000 
and it is expected that the 100,000 mark will be attained this year. 


The hockey team of the K. & S. Tire & Rubber Co., Toronto, 
passed through a most remarkable season. Against stiff opposition 
they won the senior Toronto Industrial Association League and 
gained possession of the K. & S. Trophy offered to the winners 
of this league. They also won the Senior Championship and 
C. C. M. trophy, by defeating the teams of Canadian National 
Carbon Co., and Canada Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd. This is the 
second year in succession that K. & S. have held the senior 
championship, and in the past three years the team has lost only 
two games 


Prices that will be effective for fall requirements of Dunlop 
weatherstrip manufactured by Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, have been issued to the trade. Red Coat and Green 
Coat are unchanged in price, while in the case of Black Storm- 


* 


proof a reduction of $2 per 100 boxes is noted. 


The Northern Rubber Co., Guelph, Ontario, have opened offices 
at 68-70 St. Antoine street, Montreal, where they are showing 
samples of rubber footwear to the trade; also a full line of 
Partridge tires 


The T. M. Ramsay Co., 626 Howe street, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, dealer in tires, batteries, etc., has been appointed dis- 
tributer throughout the district for Goodrich truck tires. 





REPAIR WELDING ON MACHINERY 


The severe strains to which rubber working machinery are 
subjected in mill, calender and press rooms, often result in incon- 
venient and expensive breakages. Even bad breakages are repair- 
able when the services of a scientific welder can be requisitioned, 
the repaired part often being restored to its original effective con- 
dition by scientific welding at much less cost than a new replace- 
ment part and frequently with great saving in time and production. 

Examples can be cited where the well-nigh hopeless smash-up 
of an important machine, gear, housing, or bearing has been 
rectihed by expert welding. The application of this method to the 
repair of broken castings requires expert operators working under 
the direction of a metallurgist trained in high temperature treat- 
ment of metals, and commanding the facilities of a workshop 


specializing in welding heavy and complicated pieces 


Peru's IMPORTATIONS OF AMERICAN TIRES AND TUBES HAVE 
been steadily increasing during the last three years. The total 
values for all three lines of goods, inner tubes and both solid 
and pneumatic tires, are estimated as being: for 1921, $175,879; 
1922, $210,904, and 1923, $226,733. 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 


EGISLATIVE measures of expected benefit to the rubber industry 
L are receiving the attention of both producer and manufacturer, 

in particular the renewed agitation for a British tire import 
duty. Meanwhile the annual reports from producing companies 
continue to sound an encouraging note, while the following extract 
in regard to the Stevenson restriction measure as quoted from the 
fifteenth annual report of the Rubber Growers’ Association will 
be of interest to all connected with the industry: 

“It is no mean achievement to have reduced world stocks by 
some 40,000 tons, which in effect is equivalent to having kept down 
the pressure by 100,000 tons. It is true that if the restriction 
measures had not been introduced the actual supply of rubber put 
on the market would have been less than the potential normal 
production by reason of the bankruptcy which would have over- 
taken a large proportion of producers. The legislation has kept 
the industry as a whole solvent, it has enabled the acreage under 
rubber to be put into a first-class condition of upkeep, it has 
allowed modest dividends to be paid to shareholders, and has 
brought about a nearer approach to stabilization in the price of 
rubber than has hitherto been possible. 

“What the legislation has meant to producers is easily expressed 
in £. s. d. It has increased the average selling price by about 
5d. a pound or £50 a ton, which on 350,000 tons of plantation rub- 
ber means £17,500,000, and three-quarters of this output is in 
British ownership or in British territory.” 

R. G. A. Urges Cooperative Selling 

A further step has been taken by the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion in its wholehearted enlistment in the cause of cooperative 
A circular is being 


selling as a means of assisting the industry. 
members, 


sent out by the executives of the Association to all 
urging them to give support to this project for improvement in 
the marketing of plantation rubber. These attempts are eliciting 
many comments, both favorable and unfavorable, the plan as a 
whole being considered a countermove to the measure suggested 
by Mr. Hoover, United States Secretary of Commerce, regarding 
joint buying agencies for the purchase of raw materials, among 
which rubber is included. Announcements as to the results of 
the campaign will be awaited with interest. 

Automotive Industry Questions Proposed Removal 

of Protective Duty 

3ritish manufacturers of motor cars as well as tire makers are 
viewing with alarm the proposed plan for removal on August 1 
next of the 33% per cent. ad valorem duty on automobiles coming 
into England, as provided in the new government budget. Manu- 
facturers of motor cars as well as the workers believe that the 
abolition of the present tax will result in the flooding of the 
country with low-priced foreign cars, to the detriment of the 
3ritish industry, which is just now entering upon a period of 
expansion, due in part to the present import duty. 

The tire industry in particular, which has had to maintain itself 
in the past with no assistance from a protective tariff, is especially 
threatened by the proposed measure. Should the tax on motor 
cars also be removed, there will be numbers of cars entering the 
country equipped with foreign-made tires, and statistics have shown 
that motorists renewing tires almost invariably continue 
using the original make of equipment. Thoroughly aroused by 
the situation, the tire manufacturers of the and those 
representing the motor industry will join in an effort to have the 


when 


country 


proposed measure promptly killed, if possible. 
Alexander Johnston, president of the North British Rubber Co., 
states as his view of the question: 


“American mass production methods, which mean greatly re- 
duced overhead charges per unit, and European depreciated cur- 
rencies, will form two factors against which, in my opinion, it 
will be impossible for British car manufacturers to successfully 
fight, if the McKenna duties go. What is happening in the tire 
industry, where last year over three-quarters of the total estimated 
annual consumption of motor tires were imported (although British 
manufacturers could produce the lot), will be repeated in the case 
of the car trade. 

“If the McKenna duties come off, I predict that the British 
motor industry will be virtually extinguished within three years.” 


Great Britain’s Tire Imports 


According to statistics compiled by a_ well-known 
and northern 


American 
tire manufacturing organization, England Ireland 
combined purchased during the first nine months of 1923 a total 
of 1,030,208 pneumatic casings, valued at £2,288,982. Of this 
importation the American share represented 31 per cent in cash 
value, Italian about 25 per cent, and French a few per cent less. 

In lorry tires the United States also was far in the lead. Of the 
44,879 imported by Great Britain, valued at £184,579, the United 
States shipped £94,930; France, £33,802; Italy, £16,687; Germany, 
£14,857. 

France, however, led in the exports to England of inner tubes, 
sending goods valued at £100,661, while the total stood at £288,285. 


The United States followed at £94,578. 


More Rubber Paving Projects Appear Successful 

Following the successful rubber paving experiment in Oldham 
street, Manchester, the the and Scottish 
Railway Co. are planning to put down additional rubber paving 
in St. Pancras station. On the stairway at the new Southgate 
station of the London and North-Eastern Railway, where there is 
a large amount of traffic, the Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co. 
has recently been installing rubber treads, similar to those already 
laid by this company at New street station, Birmingham, and the 
All of these last-mentioned 


executives of London 


Elephant and Castle station, London. 
installations are said to have successfully withstood adverse con- 
ditions to which other materials have finally succumbed. 


Goodrich Interests Secure British Plant 


With a view to manufacturing rubber goods on British soil, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company of the United States has recently 
purchased the Ajax Rubber Works, at Leyland, in Lancashire. 
The purchase includes the sole right to make both solid and 
pneumatic Wood- Milne tires as well as certain other rubber goods. 
About £50,000 will be expended in the installation of new equip- 
ment, while all the patents, processes and technical devices which 
the American company has acquired in its more than fifty years 
of operation will be available in serving the interests of the new 
organization. The property includes about ten acres of land at 
Leyland, where the proposed plant operations will give employment 
to several thousand British workmen. 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Considerable discussion followed the interesting address regard- 
“The Testing of Rubber,” given by Dr. Philip 
Schidrowitz at the meeting on March 28 of the Birmingham 
Section of the Institution. Various suggestions were made by 
those present, but the consensus of opinion seemed to be that 


Physical 


ing 


there was much yet to be learned regarding the testing of rubber, 
which material might soon have to be used in a much bigger 
way than at present. 

At the meeting on April 7 of the London Section, some humorous 
remarks concerning British rubber goods were made by H. F. 
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omprehensive exhibit of chemicals used in the rubber trade, was 
decorated entirely in black and white, evidently as a symbol of 
“Dixie” carbon black 

The well planned display arranged by the Rubber Association 
of America attracted much attention. The exhibit comprised three 
salons, placed on a raised platform in the center of the Exhibition 
Hall, while in a conspicuous position was shown the wax figure of 
a Malayan tapping a rubber tree. In the first room appeared the 
raw materials commonly used in the rubber industry; the main 
room was devoted to tires, mechanical goods and footwear, while 
in the third salon rubber sundries and specialties shared the space 
with a balopticon. Here were also shown rubber shackles and 
umpers used in the United States on motor trucks. As a whole, 
the display of the Rubber Association well illustrated America’s 
position of importance as the leading consumer of crude rubber 

d the largest manufacturer of rubber goods. 

In connection with the Exhibition, a series of conferences was 
held, during which papers dealing with various aspects of the 
rubber industry were read and discussed. The chief advantage 

such international conferences is the opportunity afforded for 
the interchange of opinions and the comparison ef views in regard 


to a most important industry. 


Germany 


The Berlin rubber industry was visited by a strike that lasted 
from March 29 to April 22. The cause of the strike was as 
ollows: A little while ago the 9-hour day was fixed for the 
chemical industry. This decision was repudiated by the workers 
in the rubber industry, who maintained that for them only the 


&-hour day, including intervals for washing, could be taken into 





ccount As a result of this a second judgment was issued, ex- 
é t g that the ruling relative to the 9-hour day was te 
pI also to the rubber industry 
BPR ol a * oll n Berlin tried a +} . . 
When t ibber WOTKsS In beriin tried to make use OT the new 


ruling and enforce the 9-hour day, the workmen went on strike 

e factories declared a lock-out \t first all the Berlin 
vorks were affected, but after awhile work was resumed in a 
ew The Continental-Caoutchouc und Gutta-Percha Compagnie, 


Hannover, was also closed part of the time, putting 12,000 persons 


However, the strike ended on April 22, the factories being the 
tors. Work has been resumed on the new basis, 9 hours a day, 


exclusive of intervals for washing 





No doubt industries where the 9-hour day has not yet been 
enforced will not delay to follow suit. That the 8-hour day will 
soon be a thing of the past in Germany is further emphasized by 
i ruling to the effect that unemployed laborers refusing to work 


more than 8 hours a day forfeit all rights to the customary un- 


employment dole 


Reformation of the German Rubber Industry 


Some interesting views have been expressed in the columns of 
recent issues of the Gummi-Zettung regarding this subject. There 


feeling here that the local industry needs to be organ- 





zed in order that the greatest efficiency and economy in manu- 

ture be attained and turther that home and foreign markets be 
properly cultivated. One writer considers as the fundamental 
lefect in the rubber industry in Germany today the jealousy and 
k of confidence among manufacturers The working of all 
ctories should be investigated and existing defects in systems 
emoved To this end a technical commission should be formed 
hich would take up the questions of scientific management of the 
ctories, standardization, lowering costs and raising the output. 
1en the foundation would be laid for a close economic union 


Another writer treats particularly ot the solid tire branch. He 


points out that although there are recognized a limited number of 


tandard sizes, manufacturers actually make and carry no fewer 


141 different sizes These should be reduced t 1. the 
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section of the profile should be standardized and mixings made 
uniform. 

To develop home demand, it is suggested that the American 
and British examples of intensive propaganda for rubber goods be 
followed in Germany. People here are not at all sufficiently well 
acquainted with the numerous uses to which rubber has been put 
and a number of articles which find a wide use in America are but 
little in demand, for instance hot water bottles, and to a certain 
extent rubber aprons 

Incidentally it is worthy of remark that the increased. local 
demand noted in so many industries is not looked on by all as a 
zood sign. Many are fearful of what it will do to the foreign 
note situation which plays so important a part in the purchase of 
raw materials of foreign origin, and to the Rentenmark 


German Notes 


The Continental-Caoutchoue and Gutta-Percha Compagnie has 
transferred its foreign business to the Internationale Continental 
Caoutchouc Compagnie, Amsterdam, Holland, in order that the 
separate foreign territories may receive the necessary individual 
attention. To expedite business the company will open an office 
at Wahrenwalder Strasse 100, Hannover, to which all corre- 
spondence is to be sent. 

A new protection for pneumatics has recently been patented by 


the firm of Heinrich Bodenstein, Hannover, and consists of a 


it 


ribbon of rubberized material with a device by means of which it 
is connected with the felly. The strip is easily put on, after which 
the tire may be inflated again and the vehicle is ready to proceed 
on its way. This ribbon is said to make a good and durablk 
repair. 


The Sachsland Gummiwarenfabrik, Burgel, Thuringia, has 
recently put on the market a novelty known as the ]l/underblun 
(Wonder Flower), an inflatable rubber flower that blooms and 


fades 
In accordance with the provisions of the French ruling 
December 29, 1923, based on Article 68, of the Versailles Peace 


Treaty, Alsace Lorraine may export to Germany, duty free, among 


Ss oft 


others, 35 tons of rubber goods and 168 tons of rubbe r wast dur- 


ing the period January 11, 1924, to January 10, 1925. 


France 

[he American method of packing each pair of rubbers in a 
separate box with the size marked on it is the reason why dealers 
in Strasbourg prefer the American product, while purchasers like 
the extra thickness at heel and toe in American-made rubbers. 
The season for rubbers is from October through December and 
the principal jobber of American rubbers disposes of 10,000 to 
15,000 pairs in an ordinary season. In normal times the city is 
the distributing center for part of Germany, part of Switzerland 
and to a certain extent of interior France as well as the Alsace- 
Lorraine district. At present, however, the purchasing conditions 
resulting from the fall of the French franc threaten to interfere 
with the sale of American rubbers here. 


— 
Spain 

In Madrid, the recent increase in tire prices las had a favorable 
effect on sales of American tires. At present Michelin leads in 
this market, followed by two American makes, French-Goodrich 
and Dunlop, the latter of which is rapidly gaining in  saies. 
Prices of Michelin balloon tires here are: casings 715 by 115, 125 
pesetas, tubes 25 pesetas (7.40 pesetas $1); 730 by 130, 176 
pesetas, tubes 29.50; 775 by 145, 214 pesetas, tubes 31 pesetas 

In the Barcelona district, too, American tires have good pros- 
He re, also, Michelin 


ur American makes, and Bergougnan. 


pects, as they have met Michelin prices. 


leads, followed by Dunlop, fe 
The Spanish factory of Klein has stopped making tires but is 
testing a new process, while the National, which is now closed, 


expects to reopen soon as the National Pirelli. 


Turkey 

Whereas America led in the Turkish market for rubber foot- 
wear in 1920 when her exports to these parts valued $220,500 
against English shipments at $122,578 and Russian at $3,700, the 
last few years have seen American makes lose their popularity. 
The cause is said to be exchange conditions, lack of proper ad- 
vertising, lack of competent agents, and the inferior qualities 
shipped in recent years. Sixty per cent of the rubbers now come 
from Sweden and France. The most popular brands in the order 
named are Trapetz (Russo-Sweden), Gislaved (Sweden), Le Coq 
(France), Rhombus (Russia), L’Aigle (France), Albion and 
Anteus (England), and two American brands 

The import duty on rubber footwear amounts to about $6.50 per 
hundred pounds. It is estimated that over half a million galoshes 
are sold annually, fifty per cent of which is taken by the large 
cities, while Anatolia buys the rest. There are about 50 im- 
porters for all Turkey. 


European Notes 
Lithuania 


In Lithuania, the Hutchinson rubbers made by the Etablisse- 
ments Hutchinson, Paris, have displaced German makes in 
popularity. The best grade Hutchinson can be had for $1.40 a 
pair; however the cheaper grades at $1.00 and $1.10 a pair are 


more popul 





The largest dealer in rubbers is G. L. Falkowski, of Kovno, the 
sole agent for Etablissements Hutchinson. Sales of rubbers fell 
off last year and not more than 200,000 pairs were sold throughout 
Lithuania. 

Latvia 

[he comparatively large number of cars of American make in 
Latvia together with good results obtained makes the outlook for 
\merican tires favorable. In 1923 2,000 tires and tubes were 
imported, America supplying 20 per cent, England 35 per cent and 
Germany 40 per cent 
1923 w 


[he imports of bicycle tires and tubes vere 6,000; most 


+ thy 


of this was sent by the Continental. 


Denmark 
Revised official statistics give imports of solid tires in 1923 as 
264,300 kilos. Of this Germany supplied 98,000, England 84,300, 
\merica 36,000, Italy 15,000, France 16,800, Holland 9,400, 


Finland 
Six American brands of tires are on the Finland market but they 
have difficulty in competing with European tires as far as price is 
concerned. Michelin prices in marks (39.99 marks equal $1), for 
Clincher Cords are: 760 by 90, 847; 815 by 105, 1,093; 820 by 120, 
1,427; 30 by 31%, 873 
Hungary 
Owing to depreciation in currency, prices of tires have advanced 
100 per cent. The tire business of Budapest is practically restricted 
to Dunlop, Michelin, Continental, Pirelli and two American makes. 


Fairs and Exhibitions 
Russia 


It is learned that at the forth-coming fair at Cologne, the Union 
of the Socialist Soviet Republic will be represented by a compre- 
hensive exhibit of Russian products. In a special Russian Pavilion 
everything that Russia can now export will be shown, including 
besides raw materials, partly finished goods and products of national 


art, also asbestos, rubber manutactures and other articles 


Italy 
From May 31 to | 
Sports Exhibition is to be held at Turin in the Palazzo del 


15, 1924, an International Automobile and 





Giornale and in the Stadium. All kinds of accessories for motor 


vehicles, bicycles, and for sports in general will be exhibited. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Malaya 


HE RETURNS of rubber exports for the first five months of the 
T second restriction year give much food for thought. They 
show that from November, 1923, to March, 1924, the total 
exports were 108,580 tons against 106,491 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1922-1923, which is an increase of 2,089 tons 
From the totals, however, are deducted the imports of rubber, 
chiefly from the Dutch colonies, amounting to 39,582 tons for the 
1923-24 period and to 21,288 tons for 1922-23. This leaves net 
exports of 68,998 tons and 85,203 tons respectively and would 
indicate that while restriction was so far more effective that it 
produced a decrease of 16,205 tons in shipments of Malayan grown 
rubber, this decrease was counterbalanced by the increase of rubber 
ot Dutch origin, amounting to 18,294 tons. In this case, hard 
feelings toward the Dutch are easily understood. However, it is 
doubtful if all the foreign rubber is really from the Dutch East 
Indies. It has been pointed out that a large part of this is rubber 
smuggled out of Malaya and reshipped as of Dutch production 
Now as to the balance, this is chiefly native rubber, wet, sticky, 
dirty, and sent to Singapore to be reworked. Since this rubber 
loses 15 to 20 per cent weight during the cleaning process, the 
riginal imports must be reduced by that amount, which causes 
1 corresponding increase in the shipments of Malaya-grown 
rubber [hat is to say, the working of restriction in Malaya is 
not as satisfactory as it is said to be, while on the other hand its 
failure to bring about the desired results cannot entirely be laid 


to the Dutch 


The trouble with the Malayan rubber industry is that it lacks 
organization. Soon after the slump set in, the necessity for proper 
rganization was urged; but it cannot be said that anything has 
heen done in this direction. People blame the government and 
they denounced the Dutch, but that is about all. 


New Scale Proposed 


Revision of the Stevenson scale has come up for consideration 


The present scale for the release of rubber is held to be unsatis 
factor It is thought that, considering the present scale ot 
release, the pivotal price should be adjusted so as to insure a 


nore adequate return on the capital cost during the period when 
he percentage only of full crop is salable. The following scale, 


giving the desired returns at different percentages, is recommended 


Pet nt Pence Per cent Pence 

” +t ) 1 f 19 

0) 

| sO >? 
lo facilitate the quick release of rubber to meet sudden increased 
demand, it is suggested that 10 per cent should be added to the 
percentage force when the average price tor the quarter is over 
20 d. and 20 per cent when it is over 21 d To meet the opposite 
conditior leduction of similar percentages is suggested when the 


erage price 1s under 16 d. and 15 d. respectively. 


lt is hoped that such a revision, if brought about, will influenc 
hutch de t make them more ready to join the British 
t rhe * 
Danger Arrived 
Thi the heading a corre ondent in a local paper puts over 
i bla picture tr the tuatiot The steady fall in the price ot 
rubber has reacted against economic conditions in general here 
As is known, rubber is the main industry of Malaya and the 
prosperity of the peninsula depends upon conditions in the rubber 


rubber is followed by a decrease 


in demand for imported goods and by more insistent requests 
for extension of credit facilities. Several serious failures have 
been reported in the last six months. Rubber securities have 
become unsalable, entailing pressure from banks and severe loss 
on those who are forced to sell. In brief, things are gradually 
returning to the condition they were in before restriction. The 
only remedy is immediate and further reduction of output; Dutch 
cooperation must be achieved, or Malaya must prepare to meet 
the consequences, which will not be pleasant. 


Netherlands East Indies 


The Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
Buitenzorg, Java, has published an interesting article on the 
rubber situation in the Netherlands East Indies. 

The growth of exports since 1917 is illustrated by the following 
table, in which the amounts represent metric tons (2204 pounds) : 





Total ——QOutput of estates in——, Exports of 
Exports Java North Sumatra Native Rubber 
SPEF «os $5,713 18,933 23,407 3,500 
1918 44.094 22,254 26,193 5,000 
1919 89,725 26,826 35.696 13,000 
19? 76,929 ? 38,145 10,000 
1921 73.40 33,883 6,000 
19 1 39.169 25,000 
| 13 35 O0U 43.000 53,000 





The output from estates shows a gradual increase except for a 
set-back during 1921. The shipments of native rubber, which 
amounted to only 8 per cent of the total exports in 1917, rose to 
over 15 per cent by 1919 but decreased sharply in the next two 
years, only to leap to 24 per cent in 1922 and 38 per cent in 1923. 

Two factors are responsible for the rise in exports and pro- 
duction, the first being the fact that after 1915 estates were con- 
siderably extended so that large new areas came into bearing. 

A comparison of new plantings in the East Coast of Sumatra 
and Malaya shows that as far as absolute figures go, expansion 
amounted to about the same in both centers, but in proportion to 
the extent of the land planted up to 1915, expansion was more 
than twice as great in Sumatra as compared with Malaya, that 
is, 110 per cent and 44 per cent respectively. In Sumatra, too, 
the planted area under three years old was 20 per cent of the total 
area, while in Malaya this was only 9 per cent. Leaving all other 
factors out of consideration, this alone demonstrates that the 
producing capacity here increased much more rapidly than in 
Malaya, and will rise still further in the near future. Figures 
for the years 1920-1922 indicate that in 1922 more than a third of 
the planted area in Java and Sumatra had not yet reached the 
tapping stage 

Statistics from Malaya show that in that country the large 
European estates increased their acreages by 46 per cent since 1916; 
\siatic estates over 100 acres increased by 91 per cent; estates 
under 100 acres by 59 per cent and small holdings by 64 per cent. 

The second factor which has contributed to the growth in pro- 
luction and exports is the trend of prices. This is particularly 
notable in the case of native rubber, which steadily decreased dur- 
ing the slump period only to take an unprecedented flight as soon 


is prices improved 


Restriction and Dutch Cooperation 


Relations between British and Dutch planters here have become 


rather strained owing to the Dutch attitude on restriction. Mr. 
Van Gennep, president of the Netherlands Indies Agricultural 


he Rubber Planters’ Association is con- 


Syndicate, with which t 
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nected, detinitely declared himself against restriction. The Syn- 
dicate consists of 7 agricultural societies which all produce rub- 
ber, and so Mr. Van Gennep’s opinion expressed before the Na- 
tional Council was of great importance. The effect on the British 
was such that they threatened to resign from the Association. 

In order to restore unity, it was proposed to found a Union of 
Java Rubber Planters which would include rubber planters in 
the Dutch colonies. The existing Rubber Planters’ Association 
and the Soekaboemi Agricultural Association are now in liquida- 
tion and will be combined into one association which will take part 
in the proposed Union. As these two associations are the soul of 
the Syndicate, while the new combine wi!l probably not be con- 
nected with the Syndicate, it seems likely that the latter body 
will disappear. 

The complaint of the British against the Syndicate is that costs 
are too high and that there are too many separate organizations 
which have to be supported. However, their real cause for com- 
plaint is, of course, the attitude of Mr. Van Gennep regarding 
restriction. 

The reproaches of the British against the Dutch are not quite 
Rubber cultivation in Malaya is an entirely different 

In the former 
If rubber flour- 


well founded. 
proposition from what it is in the Dutch Indies. 
country it is the pivot on which everything turns. 
ishes, business as a whole prospers; if rubber slumps, ruin stares 
most people in the face. 

In Java, however, rubber is of much less importance. 
absolute disappearance would not have any fatal results for the 
And, furthermore, there is the consider- 
Euro- 


Even its 


Dutch Indies as a whole. 
able extent of native plantations to be taken into account. 
pean planters may look at the matter from the standpoint of their 
own interests, but the government must also consider the natives. 

There is no denying that the immediate results of restriction 
were favorable; however, in official circles the feeling is strong 
that restriction schemes are but so much patchwork—when prices 
soar as a result of reduced exports, the boom causes such an 
expansion of planting that before long a new slump is at hand. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of the discussions with the British 
pianters at Djaija, the investigation of native rubber is in the 
hands of the government. It is hoped that some results will be 
had in a few months’ time, but, considering the nature of the task, 
it will probably be a year before anything definite is known. 


Dr. de Vries on Native Rubber 


At a meeting of the Bandoeng Rubber Planters’ Association, 
Dr. O. de Vries gave some interesting data regarding the prepara- 
tion and quality of native rubber. Preparation consists of coagu- 
lating with alum; after a quarter of an hour the coagulum is 
rolled out with the hands or a bottle, after which it is hung up to 
dry for a few days before it is sold. The “factory” is a bamboo 
shed; the equipment a leaf or piece of bamboo for spout, a few 
empty tin cans for cups, and one or two petroleum cans that serve 
as latex pails and as coagulating tanks. 

Most of the native rubber goes to Singapore, where it is con- 
verted into amber blankets in the Chinese factories, of which some 
are very large (with 60 to 90 créping mangles each), while the 
rest, the small ones, number almost 200. The loss is enormous. 
Fresh native rubber contains from 45 to 50 per cent of dirt and 
moisture. In Singapore the average loss is calculated at 15 per 
cent. Of the 55,000 tons, therefore, that are put down as exports 
from the Dutch Indies, about 15,000 tons are dirt and moisture. 
This quantity ought really to be deducted from the Dutch Indies 
exports in the Malayan statistics and should be added to the net 
Malayan exports from Singapore—a small flaw in the statistics 
that should be taken into account when rubber restriction is under 
discussion. 

The Chinese prepare four qualities of this rubber which, owing 
to its uniformity, finds a ready sale on the market. Dr. de Vries 


stressed the point that in New York this rubber has for a year 
already been sold at only % to 1% cents (American currency) 


below standard. He once more emphasized that for most purposes 
the inferior qualities are quite as usable as the standard grades. 
Regarding latex shipments, the speaker declared that these had 
The General Rubber Co. alone continues to 
As for powdered latex, the process is 


well-nigh stopped. 
ship very large quantities. 
coupled with many difficulties and it will take time before estates 


will produce powdered rubber. 


Piracy and Smuggling 

The East Coast of Sumatra was formerly notorious for the 
number of pirates. Of late, however, they seem to have become 
more bold and the authorities decided to take the matter in hand. 
As a result it was discovered that enormous quantities of rubber 
were being smuggled from Malaya to be transferred to larger ves- 
sels and reshipped to Singapore as foreign rubber. The ruling in 
Malaya is that only on boats of 50 tons, and under, rubber must 
show certificates of origin, but not on vessels of more than that 
tonnage, with the above result. In this way the British themselves 
make a farce of restriction. 

Foreign Capital 

British capital continues to buy up rubber estates. The Wattie 
firm has acquired several new lands. It is estimated that at present 
about two-fifths of the total rubber capital in the Dutch Indies is 
British. If this goes on, most of the rubber capital will be British 
within 20 years. 

Taxation of Native Rubber 

It is reported that the government intends to levy an export 
duty on native rubber. The intention is to restore the previous 
tax on gutta-like products, which was temporarily abolished. The 
reason is said to be the impossibility of including Asiatic profits 
in income tax. However, the general impression is that this plan 
is connected with British restrictions, for this tax would help to 
strengthen restriction. In any event, the direct result of these 
reports has been an improvement in the market which has acquired 
a much stronger tone the last two weeks. If the government 
really puts the plan into effect, further improvement is looked 
upon as assured. 


INDO-CHINA 


The exports of rubber from Indo-China during 1923 totaled 
56,960 quintals (quintal equals 220 pounds), against 46,228 
quintals in 1922. Of this 43,239 quintals went to France in 1923 
and 32,363 quintals the year before. The greater part of the 
rubber, 55,962 quintals and 42,244 quintals in 1923 and 1922, re- 
spectively, came from Cochin China; the rest, 995 quintals and 
784 quintals, respectively, was sent by Annam. 

The imports included insulated electric wires and cables to a 
total of 4,250 quintals, and tires and tubes amounting to 4,346 


quintals. Most of these goods came from France. 


FRANCE AND ITALY’S TIRE IMPORTS 


It is interesting to note that while France’s importations of 
American tires have declined in value during the last three years, 
Italy’s purchases of such goods have correspondingly advanced 
The former country took in 1921 casings, inner tubes, and solid 
tires valued at $384,358, the figures declining in the two succeeding 
years to $289,946 and $90,138 respectively. 

Italy’s total purchase, however, estimated in 1921 at only $25,110, 
rose in 1922 to $107,129 and in 1923 to $178,909. Italy’s production 
capacity has been estimated at only 850,000 tires yearly, while the 
corresponding capacity of France reaches 3,500,000. 

TRUCK TIRES OF THE CUSHION TYPE ARE SAID TO BE INCREASINGLY 
popular in France, while the use of such tires is also developing 
steadily in England.—Firestone News Service. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


The United States 


Issued* April 15, 1924 1,492,773 


1] Tire valve. J. Kelley and C. Raymond, St. Louis, Mis peabaapasad 
Life sa g vic N. Cherniak, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
4 048 
Multiple tread cushion tire R. D. Parsons, Akron, Ohio, as- peers 
signor to The B. F. Goodrich Cc New York, N. Y. ‘,* wv 


Mat made of nk sec s of rubberized laminated fabric as 
sembled U-shaped bars. P. J. Swanson, assignor to Tire 1,493,249 
Mat & Bi-P: ts ( Inc., both of Seattle, Washington 
Sanit kir R. J. Wood Che Hill, Massachusetts 4 »g 
Firema rousers, with waterproof lining. W. H. Laubach, St. 
lose M 
Cus} ( Se ae ‘ Milwaukee, assigt of e-half 


Toy b H A. I s, San Jose, Calitornia 4 
Pne a € ve F. Meyers, New York, N. Y 
Pre t tire ( W Turner, I lon, England 2 40 
ve I }. Law, Perry, I i 
Sanitary urine tube f nfants. L. G. Ajamian and Y. E. Aja 
mian, West H c New Jerse 
kid shoe r ( I k ¢ ¢ Cleve oO eeu 
Issued* April 22, 1924 
Massaging |{ M. J. Met n, R. E. Rickse P. W 
Let ( ag Lllis 
Shee slipy M. M. D I Engla 
Bead t \ \ c ssigt e Willys-Ove 
t if I oO 
lire R. | k M 
Wat W. G k r 
B Ww. M Detroit, Michig 
S k & | g ( Ago, l 
Pre J. H. W ( ert A lbe 1, Cana 
Infar ( me § ssignor t I. B 
KI R N \ N.Y 
Ru G. R I ( 
Pre H ) W gt D ] 
Baby M. S, ¢ S I Mis 
Bat I a « New \Y N. ¥. 404 
Pock et P. Levine, Brookly = 
Al I I r k Virg y 
Issued* April 29, 1924 
Sheet rubbe use for explosive tainers Ty. W 
Ballew, 1 Oklahoma, assignor to Revere Rubber ( 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 
Milking apparatus I Dinese assignor by mesne assignments 211,602 
to Perfe Mar ring ( both of Minneapolis, Minne 
sota 211,607 
Milking appara L. Dinese Minneapolis, Minnesot 211.619 
Pneumat re. J. A. Johnson, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dust cap f tire valves, et H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, New 211,63¢ 
Jersey 
Printer’s bl et I Decke Pelha New York - 644 
Inne be mS W: Columbus, Ol 
Pne tire } W. Miller, Wilmington, Delaware 11 699 
Inner tulx ] ». Prince, Bos Massachusetts is 
Revgulat ‘ truck tire N. G. Warth, Galliz O 211.704 
Metal a t ¢ f tires. H. F. Maranville, s 
mesne assigt $ the Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ bot 2 719 
f Akr Ol 
Sw r Ww. D. H r one-ha J. H 211.734 
Ww! ke Bl ¢ vew | 
Detact W. A. Maloney, Ne M 
Det ! 7 € Le Tobe, Pit g Pe v 2 
Rubber f g f whe I D Muelle 
issign I { miwa t k Aktien-Gesel 
Dross y ( Nippe Ge any 2 
Den t . Ww. Wi Le t M : 
Se A Ss. B ( N k 
5 , H. Ye M etts 
k N the States I Office ¢ ses 
Tt Ss € é s tt ¢ « e s of et rt 


Issued* May 6, 1924 


Boyer 


Minnesota 


Eraser attachment for typewriters. J. J 
Solid tire. A. O. Hubbard, Mir 


Sheet rubber bust-reducing brassiere. L. M 
cisco, California. 


neapolis 


Bender, 


Mesar, Cleveland, O} 


Cushion tire. L Davis, New York, N 
gan & Wright, Detroit, Michiga 


Swimming belt. P 
Mor- 


assignor t 


Automatic air tester gage and tire tester Dewey, Topeka, 
Kansas 
Dirigible balloon. J. Twardus, Hartford, nect t 


The Dominion of Canada 
Granted April 15, 1924 


Puncture-proof band 


land. 


Armored tire R. vor 


Granted April 29, 1924 


for tire. J. 


Krenski, Berlin-Frieden: German) 


Pneumatic tire F. L. Rapson, Chertsey, Surrey, England. 
Sheet rubbe I cover The Canadian I Tr. S. Rubber Co., 
Ltd., assignee of O. B. Crowell, both of Toronto, Ontario. 


The United Kingdom 


Published April 9, 1924 








R er-covered horseshoe with rubbe frog Prest« 1 
Church lane, Sileby, Leicestershire 
Cushion wheel and tire E. Kemy West West Te 
I Canada. 
W ging machine roller with rubber sleeve R. C. Green, 


rayknawt Super-Mangle Cc., Ltd., both in 


cestershire. 


Brades Farm, 
Wor 


Armored tire. A. J. C. Brookes, Lé Bridgnorth 


street, 


Rubher-compound 


Hill, 


paving block. 
Mancheste 


near 
telephonic and other purposes P. V. Summer, 18 
treet, London. 


, a toy worn like monocle 
1 street, London. 


Published April 16, 1924 


India rubber mats, etc., T. C. Owen and Rowe. White & Co 
Ltd., 4 Lloyd’s avenue, Fenchurch street, London. 

sponge doll. M. P. Beach, Ridgefield, (C« 
U. S.A 

Rubber 

R hy} er 
Bank, 

Rubber-covered wire rope driving band a ae @ 
dos street, Charing Cross, London. 

H. S. Hele-Shaw, 64 Victoria street 


Livsey, Bellevue, Stanley Fark road, 





nnecticut, 


arch support. P. Mills, 8 George street, Cardiff, 
golf mat Tr. Whitake: Beckctts 
Bradford 


address in care f 


Vulcanized rubber valves. 


Vestminster, anc 
Carshalton, Surrey 
Rubber Little Sut- 


horseshoe pad J. Ber ithy House, 


ton, Cheshire 
Sole-laying press with openee rubber back support Tr. E. Cann, 
18 Applegate street, Leicester 


thb Morris, 53 Croydon road, Erd 


er slip-on spat. G 
Birmingham 


Seamless r 
ington, 


Cushion tire F. A. Wilson, 24 Bina Gardens, and N. A. P. 
Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd. (formerly N. A. P. Pneumatic 
Tube Tyre Syndicate, Ltd Stenl se street, Clapham, both 


in London. 
Published April 24, 1924 


Inner tube r. B. McLeroth, 6 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 
4 mattresses and cushions. H. Morley, Pinewood, Broad road, 


Sale ne Manchester. 
Published April 30, 1924 
[russ with vulcanite pads A. Cowie, & Dorset street, Glasgow. 
I itable | swimmir costume E. Funke, 25 Konradstrasse, 
7 } Ss tzer] 1 
Selid tire Cc. E. Duck, 62 White Hart Lane, Barnes, London. 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 590, Machinery and Process Patents on Pages 593-594 
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San Fran- 
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12,202 Cork and rubber disk wheel and tire. H. H. Duke, Moseley, 868,600 (March 7, 1924). Irrigating syringe. Firma F. L. Fischer, 
Banksia avenue, Rochdale, Sydney, Australia. Freiburg i. Br. 
212,203 Cushion tire. M, Harloe, Winchester, Virginia, U. S. A. 868,661 (February 28, 1924). Rubber stocking. Oswald. Ungefroren, 
j 212,219 Gaiter. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 1780 Broadway, New York, Ziegelstrasse 12, Leipzig-Plagwitz. 
nm to & & A 868,746 (February 23, 1924). Inflatable rubber toy. Continental-Caout- 
‘ 212,325 Vulcanized rubber device for stretching starched collars to ease chouc-und Gutta Percha-Compagnie, Hannover. 
them at the fold. R. A. Duran, 19 Cavendish road, Brondes- 868,862 (March 3, 1924). Band with raw rubber insert for ladies’ apparel. 
} bury, London. Carl Bibl, Brettgasse 1, Chemnitz. 
12,336 Crépe rubber arch support. J. Mason, 82 Cornhill, London. 868,983 (March 8, 1924). Noiseless cogged wheel. Continental Caout 
212,355 Unyulcanized sheet rubber compound lining for acid containers. chouc-und Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, Hannover. 
F. E. Elmore and Chemical & Metallurgical Corporation, Ltd., 
701 Salisbury House, Lendcn. 
2,373 Rubber earpads for telephone receivers. H. G. Wright, 10 Ash- 
grove Terrace, Gateshead-on-Tyne. Germany 
378 Golf practice of rubber. F. H. Ri ds hi 5 . 
y Uphill ae ae rubber. F. H. Richardson, White Barns, Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 
12,379 Bottle stopper with rubber packing insert. G. A. Redfern, 15 393,766 (August 26, 1921). Pneumatic spring for motor vehicles. Brad- 
i South street, Finsbury, London. ford B. Holmes, Washingicn, D. C. Represented by Dr. G, 
12,406 Paving block with facing of vulcanized rubber or rubber com- Breitung, and M. W agner, Berlin S. W. 11. 
pound. F. Morton, Pollard street, Milnsbridge, near Hudders- 393,923 (April 27, 1922). Self-closing rubber valve for football bladders, 
field Albert Peter, Grabenstrasse 18, Essen. 
i 212,437 Cushion tire. H. Wade, 111 Hatton Garden, London. 394,290 (February 16, 1921). Valve in which the closing disk of rubber 
212,459 Combination dress shield and brassiere. A. E. White, 88 or the like is arranged in a metal capsule. Henry Thomas 
Chancery Lane, London 4 Hobbs and Henry Morris Parry, London; represented by: Dr. 
12.46 Bemus = 1. Se ' P s S. Hamburger, Berlin, S. W. 61. 
,40 unc e s ig t q . 3 t k . . 
ctur ealin " inner tube ] iwwab, 434 Stradbrooke 14.449 (December 14, 1922). Bulb syringe. Friederich Conrad Beck, 
uN Winnipeg, Canada st 
‘ 4 . , ‘ Ww interthur, Switzerland; represented by: A. Kuhn, Berlin, 
5 Armored tire Creassey, 106 Upper Parliament street, Not- S. W. 61. 
whan ” » ° . P . . . . 
394,480 (July 5, 1923). Valve for football bladders. Gutkind & Einstein, 
ant Nurnberg. 
low Zeal: 394,621 (January 20, 1921). Reinforcing strips for tires. Sidney Charles 
New Zealand Caddy, Kingston-on-Thames, England; represented by: Dr. R. 
. Geissler, Berlin S. W. 11. 
Published March 20, 1924 . . ; 
- 394,622 (May 9, 1922). Cellular air chamber for pneumatic tires. T. B. 
110 Brush Rubbe shes, Ltd., 125 High Holborn, London, Eng McLeroth (Tubes) Limited, London, represented by F. Schwen- 
land terley, Berlin S. W. 11 
437 = Tire E 3. Rilke 27 Queen Victoria street, London, E. C. 4, 395,02 (November 22, 1922). Rubber sole. Heinrich Chormann, Hiitten- 
Engl strasse 42, Diisseldorf 
; 1 : 15,086 (May 1, 1921). Tube for conducting cooling water. Kihltransit 
Published April 3, 1924 A.-G., Leipzig. 
49.743 Milkir machine teat cuy W. T. Thom Ta 1¢ (August 23, 1922). Inhaler. Noval Chemische Industrie. G. m 
MuUKkin¢ ich Ip romps yf F roa : (om oe 
; Tariki, and C. J. Twigg, of Lepperton, in Taranaki « >. H , Wiesba am W ball h fabric i , 
<9 002 cummntiin emnnd , Oe Bee e 5 (December 6, 1922). ater bottle with fabric insert. Seamless 
i 2 Pneumatic support. G. Jordahn, Palm Bea da, I \ : Inc., New Haven, Connecticut, United States; 
< by: F. Meffert and Dr. Lell, Berlin S. W. 68. 
Germanv 8 1921). Rubber stopper. Gustav Fuchs, Olbersdorf 
’ Y. ttau, Saxony 
Design Patents Issued with Dates of Issue eciaieiieaiaaeiamet 
866.157 February > ottle fastene : et Rastes 
j 6 y February 9, 1924) Bottle fastener for nipples. August Bezier, 
Sichelstrasse 1, Stuttg annstatt. Trade Marks 
866,178 (February 13, 1924) Maternity belt. Carl Schmid, Corsett- 
} fabrik, Hochdorfft bei | shh Wirt t T - . 
r ; , 4 rik, oe —_ roe iheim, urttemberg ; The l nited States 
866,369 (February 13, 1924). Roller skate with wheels having rubber 
_tires. Karl W alter, Gartenstrasse 105, Heilbronn a. Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 
866,457 February 13, 1924 Pacifier. Joseph Selinger, Masern bei 
Kempten Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
866,460 (February 13, 1924). Rubber covering for dolls. Vulkan Gummi- under the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
warenfabrik Weiss & Baessler, A.-G., Leipzig-Lindenau marks, while those registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 
8 $52 (February 11. 192 7a] ' —_ - (b), are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographi- 
¥ ' —; a en . a a oe 5 we ee cal matter or mere surnames. To be registered under the latter act, trade 
cs ~ a ae elem oe eee a = * — marks must have been used for not less than one year. Marks registered 
866,759 (Fe yruary 13, 1924). Atomizer Josef Kramer, Farberstrasse 9, under this act are being published for the first time when registered, any 
Nurnberg opposition taking the form of an application for cancellation. 
866,768 (February 15, 1924). Rubber heel. Rud. Menninger, Oppen- i 
heimer Landstrasse 57, Frankfurt-am-Main. Granted April 15, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
366,97 (February 21, 1924). Exchangeable rubber sleeve with roll edges, es a E : . 
1s mouthpiece of tobacco pipes. Alfred Jaeckel, Kaiser- 182,561 Tarek. og _ . <.. anne mi ote witty OF oeey of 
risen jrichstrasse 3, Charlottenburg rubber 1¢ Federal Rubber Co. of os nw — 
: > sar . 1 : 182,748 Manocanite—panels and dials for radio apparatus. American 
867,081 (February 22, 1924). Inflatable cushion seat. C. Miller, Gummi- 182,/4 : 
, rd >t ) o ystes a oO i 
sere HA A.-G., Berlin-Weissensee. Hard Rubber Co., Hempstead and New York, N. Y ' 
oii | 's “RF 7, ” . ; i e rig 
867.24 February 19, 1924). Medicine bottle with rubber cap and pro- 182,770 BLauNER Farrroot,” and in small type in lower right corner 
: =. ae ; : . of the card the word PHiILapELPHta—shoes of leather, rub- 
ective covering. Aesculap-Apotheke, Berlin. . 
> » : ber, fabric, or combinations of these Blauner’s, Philadel- 
867.39 (February 29, 1924). Toy figure of rubber pieces gummed phia ? a 
together. Wilhelm Friedrich Thiele, Springerstrasse 9, Leipzig. : : 
867,482 (February 26, 1924) Bathing sandals. Sachsland Gummi- . : - 9 . oe ( 9 Sect; 
warenfabrik, Birgel in Thiringen, Granted April 15, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) 
867,555 (February 21, 1924 Protective insert for bicycle tires. Carl 182,858 Lexincton—rubber tires and tubes. The National Tire & Rub- 
Morat, Ueberlingen a. B ber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. 
867,594 (February 29, 1924). Nipple Johann Kramer, Westerode b. 182,876 Resistro1r—rubber hose Brunner Manufacturing Co., Utica, 
Duderstadt = 
867,701 (July 19, 1921). Pneumatic tire. The Dunlop Rubber Co., 182,895 Within a rhombus the word GLADSTONE, so arranged that the 
Limited, London: represented by: Dr. R. Wirth, C. Weihe, central letter S is the largest and the two end letters the 
Dr. H. Weil, M. M. Wirth, Frankfort-am-Main and T. R smallest: under this the words; Goop as ITs NAME—rubber 
Koehnhorn and E. Noll, Berlin, S. W. 11. tires, tubes and casings Harry D. Gladstone, trading as 
867,711 (July 2, 1923) Elastic tire. Sembusto, Elastische Radberei- Gladstone Tyre & Supply Co., New York, N. Y. 
fungen, G. m. b. .. Vienna; represented by: Werner , - 
and E. Wurm, Berlin S. W. 11. Granted April 22, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
867,829 (February 1924). Rubber sponge with rubber strip. i 182.987 “O. K.” in white letters on a black circular disk at the center 
Schwieder,  Sachsische | Gummi-und-Guttaperchawarenfabri uf a circle—rubber compcund, splicing tape, and black fric- 
Dresden i tion adhesive tape. Appleton Rubber Co., Franklin and Bos- 
867,831 (february 15, 1924). Fastening for rubber heels. Hans Kramp- ton, Massachusetts. 
mann, Horde i. W. , 183,022 Conr#—stationers’ supplies, including rubber erasers and rubber 
867,920 (February 2, 1924). Rubber heel. Hansa G. m. b. H., Munich. bands. Societé Anonyme “Crayons Conté,” Regny and Paris, 
867,922 (February 5, 1924). Tube for rubber solutions. Kohlstock & France. 
Hansen, Hamburg. 183,023 Conté A Parts—stationers’ supplies, including rubber erasers and 
868,073 (February 28, 1924). Removable rubber heel. Oskar Borkowsky, rubber bands Societé Anonyme “Crayons Conté,” Regny 
Altenbochum i. W and Paris, France 
868,363 (February 23, 1923). Packing for nipples Mitteldeutsche 183.041 Detrex—table mats of lace or net inclosing heat insulators, the 
Gummi-und Guttapercha-Industrie. Edelmuth & Co., Frank- predominating material ene vulcanized plantation rubber. 
, F. F. Dell, London, Englan« 


furt-am-Main 


1924 
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1s t VAR AST elastic webbing in the I rece, suitable for making 183,772 SuRGEX surgeons’ rubber gloves. J Vv Miller. trading 

= 4 x \ ee Kops Brothers, Inc., New Miller Glove Co., Massillen, Ohio 
ies . ; — , , . 83,823 AIROTANK-——pneumatic tires and tubes. Ora Krichbaum, doing 
183,089 Pioneer, within a double-ruled rhombus—game balls and the business as K & W Rubber Co., Delaware, Ohio 

ibbe l theretor rhe Pioneer Rubber Ce Willard, 
Ot 183,826 Fit-Form—hot water bags and bottles. Sampson-Martin Corjx 
ration, New York, N. \ 

Granted April 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) 83,862 Broapcast—shoes, rubbers, overshoes, etc., made of leather, 








183,262 Tue New H Corp; individual arrangement of the words 
rubbe Hud Tire Co., Inc Newark, New Jersey 
18 67 EverSree elast W. B. Bliss, Jr., & Ce assignor 
t W B. I J & ¢ Inc., New York, N. Y¥ 
Granted April 29, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
183,31¢ MAsSasoiT—tire made wholly r partly of rubber The Fisk 
kK ( loing business as Massasoit Rubber Works, 
Ch m Massachusetts 
183,332 Spri-r ‘ eels Fitz Chemical Cx Phillipsburgh, New 
Te 
183,338 We I . Or k Hiker, the word “Orricer’s” being 
wit ar va t and Hiker 
below, and the ruled oval 
I le shoe f nbinations of 
ese R Landsberg Shoe ( Philade “phi Pennsylvania 
183,3¢ Ze tires | es of rubbe s of 
these The Ur Rubber ( 
8 68 Kenway—r r es and tubes »k 
lyn, N. ¥ 
183,401 and under it the word Servus—rubber and 
al The Servus Rubber Cx Rock Island, Ili 
183,4( within a border somewhat resembling a wall 
ibber and textile rubber patches. U. S. Dis 
Saginaw, Michigan 
83,4 x Guarp, the first word within an outline of a 
smaller type below, “IT FITS BEHIND THE 





Mar Products Co 


ALLYNWON 


Moop; below this the 
sets rassieres ind at 
York, y 

83,438 Representation of a shoe, 
the word I the toe 
on T, with dividual 
fabric, or fabric and 
phia, Pennsylvania 

183,440 HamMmer—hose made of 


Jersey City, New 


nted April 29, 


Gartock Styite No 
or containing 


N. Y¥ 


1924, Act 


rubber. 








athing caps and waterguards for 
, 2 


New York, N 


written over and 


bdominal 


19—packi Sa 


bathing caps. Lew- 


almost covering the word 
representation of a coat of arms—cor 
belts. J Bodenseik, New 


above it the word Sure and below it 
of the shoe resting on F and the heel 
border lines—shoes of leather. rubber, 
rubber Smaltz-Goodwin Co., Philadel 


rubber and fabric Ingersoll-Rand ( 


Jersey 


1920, Section 1(b) 


made of 
Palmyra, 


of March 19, 


and packing material 
The Garlock Packing Co., 


183,513 Gartockx Stryie N 22—packing and packing material made of 
or containing rubber The Garlock Packing Co., Palmy 
N. ¥ 
183,514 Gartockx § e N 4—packing or packing material made of 
or containing rubt The Garlock Packing C« Palmyra, 
N. ¥ 
183,515 Gartocx Styre No. ! packing and packing material, made of 
or containing rubber The Garlock Packing C« Palmyra 
N. ¥ 
& 6 Gartock Sry N 243—packing or packing material of or con 
taining rubber The Garlock Packing ( Palmyra, N. Y 
183,517 Gartocx Sryite N 100. the words arranged to describe a 
circle—packing r packing material of or containing rubber 
The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. 
183,518 Gartock Stryte No. 901, arranged in three lines——-packing or 
packing material of or containing rubber The Garlock Pack 
ing Palmyra, N 
183.51 Gartocx S ge N 44, arranged in three lines—packinge or 
packing material of or containing rubber The Garlock Pack 
ing Co., Palmyra, N. Y 
183,52 666, arranged in three lines Packing or 
of or containing rubber The Garlock 
nyra, N. Y. 
183,521 720, arranged in three lines—packing or 
f r containing rubber The Garlock 
yra, N. Y 
183,532 ubber heels. O'Sullivan Rubber Co., In 
183.550 Gartocx Stryvte No. 17—packing or p acking materials of or I 
taining rubber The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y 
. . e 
Granted May 6, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
183,564 VwtcaLyne mpositior for metal-coating rubber Vulcalvne 
Co., Los Angeles, California 
183,726 Lire Lin with a short length of rope looped around and in 
] elastic webbing. Ivory Garter Cx New 


back of the tters- 


Orleans, Louisi 








ana 


183,727 Muscte, and back of the 
clenched fist—elastic 
leans, Louisiana 

183,741 Taurus—soles and heels 


Rubl 


er Goods Factory, 


webbing 


representation of an arm and 
Ivory Garter Co., New Or 


word the 


Hungarian 


of leather or caoutchouc 
Ltd., Budapest, Hungary 


B434,108 


or eombinati ions of these. G. E. Pierce, trad 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


fabric, 
Thomas F. Pierce & Son, 


rubber, 
ing as 


Granted May 6, 1924, Act of March 19. 1920, Section 1(b) 


183,900 Fras 
rubber 
Jersey 


with jagged lines representing lightning on either side 


soles and heels. P. Barbieri, Perth Amboy, New 


The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 


76 Prvs-Fours—pads made of or ccntaining rubber, for applicati 


Blakey's Boot Protectors, Ltd., Armley 
Modder Place, Armley, Leeds, York 


to boots and shoes 
Malleable Ironworks, 
shire, England 


“Arrcore”™” associated with the words Ketty Sprin« 
appearing over the tail of the letter A in Arrcore 
made wholly or in part of rubber. Kelly-Springfield 
New York, N. Y 


word 
FIELD 
tires 
Tire Ce 


5.448 The 


soles, and pads for boots and shoes, all of 


Rubber Co., Ltd., 42 Great Russell street, 


459 Concavex-——heels, tips, 
rubber. I. T. S 
London, England. 

The United Kingdom 
Published April 9, 1924 


wheel and above it the words Tue 


434,065 Representation of a winged 
*Agriat,”’ the whole inclosed within an oval border—rubber 
balls for games. The Clayton Rubber Co., Ltd., Progress 
Works, Croft street, Manchester, Lancashire 

B440,061 Hoop Russper Company, Boston, the words underlined and 
arranged in three lines and inclosed in an oval outline—boots 
and shoes of rubber, or of canvas and rubber. Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

444,093 Concavex—rubber heels, tips, Rubber 


soles and pads. I. T. S. 
Co., Ltd., 42 Great Russell street, London, W. C. 1. 
Ariston—vulcanized rubber combs for the hair. 

Gummi-Kamm Werk mit Beschrankter Haftung, 


Deutsches 
Berlin, Ger 


445,341 


many. 
Published April 16, 1924 
$45,354 Rusrata—all goods in Class 40 except golf club grips or similar 
articles. Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., _ Hampshire and 
Portland streets, Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

B445,.508 PatMa—steam and hydraulic high pressure sasha W. Jesse- 
man & Co., Ltd., 157 Commercial street, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire 

Published April 23, 1924 

B440,413 Freer Foot—fcotwear with rubber soles and canvas uppers. 
United States Rubber Co., Ltd., 47-48 Farringdon street, 
London, E. C. 4 

444.811 Within a parallelogram the words: Norrn British Tritrep 
Tyre, and below this the representation of a scale balanced 
m the point of a spear, within the annular space of the 


double-ruled circular border of this the firm name and ad- 


dress—tires. The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Castle 
Mills, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Scotland 
444.812 Representation of a lon rampant, beneath one paw the cross- 


with the words Air Sprune, this being on 
tires—tires and parts thereof included 


section of a tire 
top of a pile of three 


in Class 40. The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Castle 
Mills, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
446,424 Maetstrom—raincoats. Paisley’s Limited, 8&2 Jamaica street, 


Glasgow 


Published April 30, 1924 
foothbails. Hepburn & Gale, Ltd., 47 Weston 
Londen, 


5,643 Carrotex—India 
m Class 4. 
tien registered under the 
Caral Works, Hawthorne Road, 
Second National Buildings, Akron, 


PREMIER 
street, 


Barrow 
» 


rubber partly prepared and reclaimed rubber 
Northwestern Rubber Co. (an American corpora- 
laws of West Virginia, U. S. A.), 
Litherland, Liverpool, and 
Ohic 


446,286 “Croxit vuleanite goods exclusively in Class 4 Croxsonic 
Co., 10 South street, London, E. C. 2 and 27 Bermondsey 
street, Landen 

New Zealand 
Registered 

16,922 Feperat—tires and tubes for autcmobiles and for motorcycles. 
The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, U. A. 

20,021 Pax—rubber heels. G. Pirrit, 100-102 Victoria street, Auckland. 
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B20,294 OpFietp—tires and tubes of rubber or rubber and fabric. The The Dominion of Canada 
Oldfield Tire C¢ Akron, Ohio, U . p 
20,999 Securitas, the initial and the final S being joined by an over- Registered 
stroke—rubber teats, soothers, enemas and finger stalls. 6,168 Overshoes or galeshes. Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
©. A. C. Martin, trading as Charles Martin & ( o., 3 Tooks Ontario 
Court, Furnival street, Holborn, London, E. C. 4, England. 6.171 Overshoes or galoshes. Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
— Ontario. 
D . 6,172 Overshces or galoshes. Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
esilgns Ontario ; 
5 6,173 Overshoes or galeshes. Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
6 4 > Inite S « Se Ontario. 
: he t a d ee 6.174 Overshoes or galoshes Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 


64,455 


64,462 





64,494 


* Under Rule No. 167 
weekly on 
thereafter 


Tuesday 


Issued* April 15, 1924 
Tire Term 14 vears H. Hoeftstaedter, New York, N. Y. 
Non-skid tire Term 14 years G. D. Kratz and C. Wattle- 
worth, Akron, assignors to The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 


Falls, all in Oh 
Term 7 years. G. D. Kratz and C. 
to The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 


Wattleworth, Akron, 
Falls, all in 


Tire. 
assign rs 
Ohio. 





64,4¢ 64,485 64,48 ¢ 64.5€ 64,574 
lire Term 14 year Paul Worth, Akron, assignor to The 
India Tire & Rubber Ce Mogadore, both in Ohio. 
Tire Term 14 years Paul Worth, Akron, assignor to The 
India Tire & Rubber Ce Mogadcre, beth in Ohi 
Issued* April 22, 1924 
Rubber heel Term 14 years. W. H. Cary, Brockten, Mass. 


Issued* April 29, 1924 


Ball Term 14 years. A. J. Eldon, Montclair, assignor to 


Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Little Falls, both in 
New Jersey. 

Ball. Term 14 years. A. J. Eldon, Montclair, assignor to Para- 
mount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Little Falls, both in New 
Jersey. 

Tire. Term 14 vears S. B. Robertson, 


Akron, Ohio, assignor 
New York, N. Y. 
B. White, Spokane, Washington. 


Cox lrich Co., 


vears. J 


to The B. F. 


Tire tread. Term 7 


cf the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 


Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 


COMPARATIVE RIM PRODUCTION FOR 


Ontario. 


6,183 Solid tire tread. E. B. Germain, Buffalo, New York. 





OF RI 
APRIL, 


ASSOCIATION REPORT 
APPROVED DURING 


RIM 
AND 


TIRE AND 
SPECTED 


MS _IN- 
1924 











RIM SIZES USED FOR BALLOON TIRES 





Mar., 1924 Feb., 1924 Jan., 1924 
Balloon ———- — ——-— ———A 
Size Rim Size Number Pct. Number Pct. Number Pct. 
(27x3%) 20x3%.... dataas 289 «230.0 456 0.0 
(28x3%) 21x3%.... 128,153 4.9 75,911 3.3 17,460 0.7 
(28x4) 20x4 » 65,502 2.5 58,870 2.5 13,803 0.6 
(29x4) 21x4 113,810 4.3 43,480 1.9 20,590 0.9 
(30x4) ee tune 32 0.0 550 00 143 0.0 
(29x4%4) 20x4%.... 46,219 1.8 40,493 1.7 20,190 0.8 
(30x4%) 21x4% 8,322 0.3 7.768 0.3 690 0.0 
(31x4%4) 22x4™%.... 50. 00 624 00 722 0.0 
(30x5) 20x5 10,459 0.4 4,409 0.2 987 0.0 
Total 372.547 14.2 232,393 9.9 75,041 0 
RIM SIZES USED FOR 
Mar., 1924 Feb., 1924 Jan., 1924 
Size Number Pct Number Pet. Number Pct 
30x3%* 1,067 ,57 41.8 833,081 36.5 1,082,463 46.9 
SNE sitecsacedcee 460,792 17.4 465.744 20.3 410,123 17.8 
32x33 6,980 0.3 0.5 6,874 0.3 
SEE 620 66secencees 167.077 6.4 9.4 136,692 5.9 
SED ccsncatscsiccs 575 0.0 5.773 0.2 3,907 0.1 
BE “cweteaeews 201,334 7.9 268,308 11.7 260,989 11.3 
ae wsenwex 38,685 1.5 19,291 0.8 17.074 0.7 
BONS scccsces sree 
>. | PPT RT EE TTT 
PEMGSG beccccccoses ne . venee : Te 
PPT TT TT Terr 160,658 6.3 140,215 6.1 223,737 0.9 
EE aersecasveeas cone : 990 0.0 on aint bes 
| Pere rrr err 36,993 1.4 29,836 1.3 46,112 1.9 
SERINE acvcngoctses 165 00 483 0.0 
BO cccccveens 2,141,168 83.2 1,991,622 86.8 2,188,454 85.8 
*Clincher. 


Compiled 


by the Tire & Rim Association of America, Inc. 











Size Number Per Cent 
Clincher Rims: 
Y ee @ Berrie 5,200 0.2 
28 x 3 6,140 0.3 
TO HE BD  vcvcscvseves 70,381 3.0 
SE i DUB coduwssases 1,081,945 45.7 
i a. 63,177 2.7 
Straizhtside 
7x 3 582 0.0 
ye | er rene rr ee et Pee ee 204,246 8.6 
29 x 3 6,250 0.3 
if @). Parrerrrreer 300,217 12.7 
S KS Fees 6006 esses 11,480 0.5 
ES seesescevcos 81,024 3.4 
me RS scencdccoons 87,615 3.7 
30 x 4 4.706 0.2 
HH sc oeseseecceess 10,303 0.5 
oe OD twedcccacees 163,095 6.9 
2S Beever 7,476 0.3 
Se ee 65,111 2.3 
r/o. eee 26,719 1.2 
Oe DG Giiwecnnesstvis 267 0.0 
2 Yao 117,155 50 
Sf, ea 29,544 1.2 
ks Oe 1,302 0.1 
ES 8sdsavestasoees 251 0.0 
WEE Ksedeeateerur 2,145 0.1 
Truck: 
a SS enascstedeoeness 1,321 0.1 
ee gedetath wanes 15,875 0.7 
Se. Kabeeed sud badindddinyedesseeeenies 1,505 0.1 
at Ee” ci dawteekenes< 4,695 0.2 
Oe ED cade tebankeeennddnsaveediabws 251 0.0 
BT COT TCC CCU TTC TCL TT TIE Tee 716 0.0 
MEE Sicdvtcesnndiecedsiiscrose ckeseees 2,370,694 100.0 
BALLOON AND HIGH PRESSURE TIRES 
Dec., 1923 Nov., 1923 Oct., 1923 Sept., 1923 
ee ee ——{—__— EEE A—____. 
Number Pet. Number Pct Number Pet. Number Pct. 
101 0.C 10,397 0.5 6,991 0.3 3,648 2 
13,977 0.7 93 «(0.0 ee ont 
7,654 0.3 3,958 0.2 2,829 0.1 1,053 0.1 
2,126 0.1 ahs 
— a ohana ae" 41 0.0 prem e =y 
4,776 0.2 7,533 0.4 6,228 0.3 10,925 0.7 
433 0.0 45 0.0 
25 0.0 - 42 00 oe 
1,066 0.0 270 «60.0 335 0.0 877 0.1 
28,032 1.2 24,377 1.2 16,511 0.7 6,503 1.1 
HIGH PRESSURE TIRES 
Dec., 1923 Nov., 1923 Oct., 1923 Sept., 1923 
a -) Ps: tae F cece Pin cacs ae 
Number Pct Number Pct Number Pet Number Pct. 
886,945 50.3 859,298 47.7 905,695 45.9 793,214 50.1 
277,809 15.7 337,765 8.7 267,208 13.5 188,266 11.9 
1,246 0.0 9,974 0.5 21,951 1.1 8,608 0.5 
156,839 8.9 87 016 4.8 172,128 8.7 160,179 10.2 
8,016 0.4 1,322 0.0 342 0.0 0.6 
163,523 9.2 190,765 10.5 270,375 13.7 11.8 
5,396 0.3 17,044 0.8 18,248 0.9 1.0 
180 00 1,067 0.0 3,714 0.1 0.0 
73.978 4.1 127,999 7.1 134,803 6.8 94,330 6.0 
ec 81 0.0 530 00 ‘ 
32,301 1.8 20,144 1.1 17,716 0.9 34,129 2.2 
ws 0.0 1,032 0.0 879 00 1,347 0.1 
1,606,351 90.7 1,654,227 91.2 1,813,589 91.6 1,491,492 94.4 
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were neglected 


Importations 


compared witl 


PLANTATIONS 


Sheet 
Ribbed smoked 
Crépe 


First latex 
Of latex 

No, 1 blanket 
No. 2 blanket 
No. 3 blanket 


Thin, clean brown 


Specky brown 
Rolled brown 


*Trade closed 
**Rrekers fu 


Ratio Graph of New York Average Sales Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 








New York \pril, 1924, were 41,438 tons, compared with 29,922 tons one year 
, ago. Total importations of all grades for the four months ended 
I 
ere v ¢ il WCd . + - 1 ’ 
April 30, were 113,562 tons compared with 120,921 tons for the 
y pm 1! re ‘ t 5 . ‘ 
: sponding period of last year 
‘ e : 7 
' so 22 cents and is Spot and future quotations on standard plantation and Brazilian 
17 te , ( ce vere as follows 
< prices eld \ I Ma ] Spot rst lat xX crepe, 23! 1 -233% cents; 
, ment wv \ 2314-2334 cents; June-July, 235g-23'% cents ; July-Sept., 23% 
‘ f D | | 235% « Oct.-Dec., 2344-23% cents 
l lon cables and the fact that May 24. Spot first latex crépe, 1934-20 cents; June-July, 20% 
‘ , r | Senpt.. 20 cents: Oct.-Dec., 21 cents 
p : M Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 22%4-225g cents; May 
; 221%-22% cent June-July, 22%,-227, cents; July-Sept., 2234-23 
Ly 23 23 ents 
é ; May 24. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 1914 cents; June-July, 
t ying d some : = an 
" ents; July-Sept., 1934 cents; Oct.-Dec, 20 cents 
t twe iC ries at 2 nt 8 4 
P a ctur ‘ May ] pot N 2 amber repe, 22 cents ; May 22% cents; 
SE a as» ea er June-July, 2254-2234 cents; July-Sept., 2274-23 cents; Oct.-Dec., 
erabk e pa ( , eget oye, July 
é0-s9 ‘ ts 
) < Wa Pia ed , 
e month spot prices agait May 24. Spot No. 2 amber crepe, 1834 cents; June-July, 1834 
/ lowest level since October ents ; July Sept. 19 cents; Oct.-Dex 19% cents. 
sellers greatly outnum May 1. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crepe, 21%-2154% cents; May 
he drop was that the Britis! 21%-2154 cents; June-July 2156-2134 cents; July-Sept. 22-22 
terter ith restrictions, and that causes cents; Oct.Dec., 2214-221 cents. 
is smuggling into Malaya and lay 24. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 1734-18 cents; June- 
vorld stocks up to a tonnage luly, 18'4 cents; July-Sept. 18% cents; Oct.-Dec., 1834 cents. 
SOUTH AMERICAN PaRAsS AND CaucHo. May 1. Spot, up- 
mpat vith plantation grades And vet river fine, 2034-21% cents; island fine 16% cents; upriver coarse, 
e to actual shortage of spot sup 16 cents; island coarse, 11% cents; Cameta 11% cents; caucho 
g \ 17. Balatas and other grades ball, 16 cents 
” May 24. Spot, upriver fine, 19-19% cents; island fine, 18 cents; 
rades during April, 1924, were 42,436 tons, upriver coarse, 1312-134 cents; Cameta, 11% cents; caucho ball, 
ms one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 12-1334 cents 
New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 
Prices In ( ‘ts Per P ND 
April, 1924 May, 1924 
4 ¢ 17 _ a 22 2 2¢ 8 ) ) 1 2 5 6 7 8 9 10 
2 2 2% 2 22 2 22 2 23% 23% 23 22% 22% 22%] 21% 22 21% 21% 21% 21 21 21% 
44) 2 & 22% 226% 23 23% 23% 23% 23 236% 233% 23% 23% 23% 22% 22% 22% 22% 22% 21% 21% 21% 
My 2 22% 22% 22% 22% 23 233% 23% 2314 23% 23% 23% 23 22% 22 22% 21 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - ee 21 
“ 21% 21% 21% 21% 21 22 223% 2214 2234 22% 22% 22% 22 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21 20% 20% 20% 
4 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 22% 22% 22% 22% 22% 22 21% 21% 21% 21 20% 20% 20% 20 20% 20% 
Lf 1% el) 21% 21% 21% 22 22% 22 ¢ 22% 22! 22% 22% 22% 21% 21 21 21 20% 20% 20% 20% 20% 
l 21% 21 4 21% 21 4 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 22 21% 21% 21% 21% 20% 21 20% 20% 20% 19% 20 20 
21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 22 217g 2134 21% 2156 2154 21% 21% 20% 21'% 20% 20 19% 193% 19% 19% 


es to us have suggested that we use Thursday’s prices Market practically closed Prices for the 19th, therefore, are more 
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New York Quotations London 





Following are the New York spot rubber quotations per pound, London crude rubber market was gene lull, weak and de- 
for one year, one month ago, and May 24, the current date: lining for the most part for the first three weeks of May. The 
ecline began May 1, due to heavy liquidation and the decision 
? ati »ves ! } } 
Plantation Hevea P : i the Stevenson Committee to allow the exportable figure on plan- 
LATEX tation rubber to remain unchanged for the second quarter. In 
tubber lat Heve 2$1.35 pe $1 t ; 
Rubber latex ( , protest against this action on restriction a cabled petition was sent 
CREP to the Colonial Office from a sub-committee of the Rubber Grow 
PE 
First latex . 24 « 19%4@.. ers’ Association, asking for either an immediate revision of the 
) | . 1 , 1 : “ . , 
y mg Cg aoe sea ae resent restriction scheme or the adoption of another “designed 
Amber No, 2 22u%@ B34 to accom] lish for the rubber growers what the Stevenson Act has 
Amber No. 3 7 t 2 x , 
Brown, clea t 1 | 22 1 ms ili€ to d 
ene _ atan 1 Pending reply to the petition the large selling interests with 
Sole crépe .. ‘ w& 45 @.4s rew from the market, which became dull and depressed, declining 
; steadily to 97g pence May 20. The decline was due to general 
7 - ‘ ° z 
SHEET ; Bae : 
ager oue weakness and lack of buying interest accentuated by the action of 
iokKed, »bed « a i 4@.1i . e - 
Smoked, plain 7% é “ the large sellers, who resumed liquidating without reserve on a 
nsmoKead ‘ a ‘ , 
report that the government had declined to interfere in the re 
East Indian striction situation or take any steps toward strengthening or re- 
PONTIANAK forming the present Stevenson plan in any way News from 
a aa - 0744 \merican manufacturers was also very depressing although prices 
Aner g . $$ Sette: 37s : reacted from the low point and became firmer, responding to the 
Sarawak . 07 =a 07'2 07 « 0634 « \merican and continental demand which appeared. On May 24 the 
; tone was very firm with most sellers withdrawn from the London 
Seuth American : 
market 
PARAS . . 
Reported London stocks decreased 1,322 tons between April 22 
Upriver, fine ... ; ‘ S 20% @ od a1 . -_ i - 
ae wis fine pepe ets *"38344 *'29° @ 25%@ and May 20. The weekly stocks were as follows: April 29, 54,- 
Upriver, mediur ‘ . SlL.@ 18 @ . 17A%G@ 18 165 tons: Mav 6, 54,438 tons: Mav 13. 54.546 tons: May 20, 53 
Upriver, coarse 25 G@ 16 @.16'% 13% @.13 +s , . ’ ’ ’ 
Upriver, coarse ... x a *25 @ * 22.4 045 tons. 
Islands, fine .......+. 26 @ 16% @.17 18 @ 
Islands, medium ..... . 24%4@ 174%@ 16 @ 
Islands, coarse .. ‘en 14%4%@ 11“%@ 11%\G@ 
CES. 0 cece . ] a 12 @ llw@ 
Acre Bolivian, fine we 27424 20% @ 194%.@ , . “ ; . 
Acre Bolivian, fine ..... 739° @ “29 @ *'2514 @ Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Beni Bolivian ....... <> 27'2@ 20% @ 20 @ : 
BERG, GEE cocccccossc 27% @ .21%@ 21 @ Rubber Prices 
Peruvian, fine .....++.-- i a 1934 @ 18 @.18% 
Tapajos, fine ........ ce on a 19 @.19% 18 @.1813 Ma 


CAUCHO er me mere 





Uprer caucho ball........ .26 ; 13 @.1334 = pLANTATIONS : . 
Upper caucho ball... ots y Z¢ a * 221%4@ . n . . ‘ . . 
Lower caucho ball.. oe 25366 a 1 @.12% First latex crépe...$0.18 @$0.233%% $0.26'4 @$0.32 $0.1414 @$0.16 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 185% @ 2 ¢ i 3 144@ l¢ 
Manicobas PARAS 
Upriver. fine 18 i 2 ¢ “ g 8 ; g 
Ceara negro heads... 22 « ] @ 19 « 17 ; ri e : : as . 
Cearé scrap ......- — a ‘ OS @ 08 prove ts Aa If . a <9 Le I 1344 
Manicoba 30% guaranty 23 4 l¢ a 16 @ Islands. fine ree 15 18 14@ 2€ 17 @ 18 
Mangabeira, thin sheet 24 @ 21 @ 20 @ Islands arse 11 > 11 14 @ 3 0814 @ 
° net 10 ’ l + 0 a { 
Centrals 
Central scrap ........ 2134 @.22 16 @ i *Figured to May 24, 1924 
Central wet sheet .. 17. @.19 4+ @ 
Corinto serap .. 21% @.22 16 @ 
Esmeralda sausage 134 @.22 16 & ( 
Guayule washed and dried 28 @ 24 @ 23 @ 
prune Reclaimed Rubber 
Jenguela ’ S14 a l¢ ‘ } rec] S wast . ] 1 7 > 
Benen, No. 1, 284%... Pa I 2 +1 Che reclaimed rubber trade has slackened in output and marked 
@la, NO <, 3272 . i+ al ie ~ U P a a a 
Corgo prime, black uppet 24 @.25 19 @ 17 @ down prices on all grades because of decreased demand and hand 
Congo prime, red upper | a .2 0 ‘ 18 a ‘ 1 . . ’ , . ; 
Wesel Weck .... @ 24 8 @ 17 @ to mouth purchasing policy of consumers \ttention is called to 
Kassai, red ....... e t.21 19 @ v.19 @ the fact that reclaimers are now in the strategic position where 
Gutta Percha they have already discounted the current temporary fall in market 
Gutta Siak 1 17 1 values owing to the exceptional volume cost of their standard 
mutta Sia . . a i344 ( a 16's @ 
PE 2 neenaenes a 29 @ & @ grades. 
Red Macassar ‘ 2.91 a3 3.0 ( 3.00 ) . ¢ “1y i « . 
ssa ; : Rubber manufacturers will hardly be misled by low priced crude 
Balata rubber into ignoring the value of reclaims as plasticators for 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar 72 @.74 65 @.6¢ 62 « reducing mixing time and milling costs. These factors together 
Col mbia .. s§  @.60 59 @.60 53 @ with their well-known inherent characteristics render them in- 
anama ...«.-. > a .6V 29 @ .O1 5 a 1 . e . ° . . ° 
Surinam, sheet .. & @ 83 74 @ “OG valuable in manufacturing practice, since as rubber ingredients 
imber ¢ they cannot be duplicated in volume cost and technical quality by 
Chicle direct compounding. 
Colombia ....... avn : +31 @ Business is less in volume and current quotations on standard 
ee 4 ane aaccae. + 66 @ ” ae grades are lower in nearly every instance than a month ago. 
Yucatan, fine .. 63 & 67 @.67 Ss @.t Reclaiming plants are averaging about half of their capacity 
— utput. In the first quarter of this year the production of reclaim 
*Washed and dried crépe S ment from Brazil - 


totaled 21,836 tons. 


Nominal 
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Auto Tire 


New York Quotations 


Ml 24. 1924 


I $ ?$ 1834 
B Y @ .10% 
D ) i 09% 
lic ll % 11% 
W hite 13%@ 13% 
Shoe 
| 9 a ot 
W 2%4@ 12% 
Tube 
N 144 @ .14% 
N It 2 10% 
Uncured Tire Friction 
N g.@ .19 
N 4 i 5 
Miscellaneous 
Hig g $( 3 @$0.13% 
High tensile 144%@ 15 
Me 05 a 6 
f 07% @ 8 
The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York 
é ly May declined in activity over that of the 
receding mont \ rubber scrap are abundant and 
q t ve ¢ 1] t \ < ls 
I t t stocks t eclaiming centers 
T ( the price of cr ick ru and 
< 1 t tire producti is aftecti the operations 
ec] nN r | ip ¢ alike 
I pr yrobably less i ence than tl 
t t 1 mply pplied wi stocks of scrap tor 
n t r t averag ate output scrap 
‘ rec g ‘ st quarter of 1924 totaled 
28.043 ¢ S LLC ‘ hand crap dealers re at 
prese vare g t [ st m collectors in anticipa 
tir eclaime 
Bow Si ‘ ts and shoes is stagnant and 
r ers P é d 
Mixep Trres. M e quiet in the East 1 very lightly 


Consumers’ Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 


Boots and Shoes 


B nd shoes 
Ir 
I 


Hard Rubber 
_T - 


Inner Tubes 


Red 


Mechanicals 


Black ran. mixed 
He 
Horse-shoe pads 


Re scram. mixe 


White, scrap, mixed 
Tires 


PNEUMATIC 

Auto peelings 
Bicycle . 
Standard white autos 
Mixed autos, 
Stripped 
SOLID 
Carriage 


ny 
rucl lear 


Ir 
T 


port business was done 


\N 
\ 


with beads 
unguaranteed 


4 
=. 

10, 

ton 

mm 

rh 

ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
n 


little domestic business. A 


a 01% 
7 01% 
? 1 
1 U6 
@ 03% 
@ 02% 
2 2% 
a —_ 
a — 
@ — 
@15.00 
@ 12.00 
a 01% 


Official India Rubber Statistics for the 
United States 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


March, 1923 March, 1924 
uns naionens 









































Pounds Value Pounds Val 
UN MANUFACTURED—/ree 
Crude rubber 
From France — 621,007 $157,190 118,380 $25,356 
Netherlands 653,871 202,745 221,208 63,971 
Por oes ‘a eee . eee $4ennhes s0aes 
Ur Kingdom. 11,817,077 3,969,470 5,751,791 1,464,45 
Canada SenSCCCSCe Covneees, ~eeensuas 744 249 
Central America 5,616 1,186 8,608 85 
Mexico 56,010 BU,00D cecesces seece 
Brazil 714,68 720,803 2,085,778 419,14 
Peru ‘ 671,00 80,926 29,328 5,076 
Other S America 90,349 26,010 59,167 13,539 
British E. Indies 44,879,669 12,033,735 25,501,667 6,376,226 
Dutch E. Indies 6,747,211 1,612,395 10,935,210 2,909,318 
Other countries 1,024,209 225,903 1,722,595 359,875 
Totals es éaen 69,280,706 $19,041,565 46,434,476 $11,638,062 
Ralat 159,317 110.406 40,689 26,495 
Je ne Pontianak) 1,268.59 110,486 875,182 63,941 
Gutta percha 195,289 47,826 481,124 65,078 
Guayule ‘ 100,000 20,209 
Rubbe s 09,75 131,417 909,769 28,217 
Total 73,113,655 $19,441,700 48,841,240 $11,842,602 
Chicle P Jutia 1.528.429 763,05¢ 1.076.388 579,499 
M\ A RED 
Rubber belting : 79,44 $5 8 46,555 $31,564 
es f € 8 294,559 
79,44 $157.79 46,555 $326,12 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
Ma F RED 
Ir 
Reclaime $ 4 $4 8 552,484 $58,314 
i 743,7 72,388 1,748,196 74,559 
Foot we 
62,419 19,628 55,08 
7.942 47.67 7.27 38,858 
8 8 449.4 494,019 378,577 
11,272 8,466 
53,842 63,519 
29,40 49.28 
), 10,227 59,518 14,71 
3.98 15,250 0,727 
42.4 4.8 40,445 52,726 
for automobile mber 468 2,017,424 102,240 1,154,2 
Others number 8.881 35,899 4,648 21,382 
Pneumatic t es 
For ton iles. .number 134,141 221,429 97,338 
Others number 1,389 7,347 2,689 
Solid tires 
For automobiles and m 
tor trucks numbe? 10,576 257,251 11,247 285,975 
Other ‘ 180,078 38,958 117,857 28,304 
Tire repair materials 77,3 33,988 85,818 37,601 
168,411 311,758 181,005 
181,259 390,010 155,053 
king 59,934 173,069 76,004 
and eel 68,806 221,845 72,116 
ead 81,83 90,736 97,524 
r rt t factures 323,364 401,458 206,723 
Totals 8 8. eer $3,285,465 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
UNMAN " RED 
India rubber 2,481,397 $754,590 2,416,962 
Balata ‘ 31,476 21,533 26,698 
en DN \ ORE EE Oe useunews 
Totals 2,512,873 $776,123 2,443,661 $640,782 
MANUFACTURED 
Gutta percha and India rub 
ber . 152 $214 3,334 $1,384 
India rubber substitutes . eeeeeses 70 10 
Totals . 152 $214 3,404 $1,394 


Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during March, 


1924, appear on pages 632-635 of this issue 
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on May | was 29.80 cents and on May 24 was 32.70. 
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40.0 ae ne me ae ee ee oe 7 40.0 
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§ 250 eo § 
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20.0 am : : ORD J 50.0 
Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
. ™ “ . 
The Market tor Cotton and Other Fabrics 
New York market that has been reduced in supplies and prices enhanced. 
American Cotton. The price of spot middling upland cotton Raincoat Fasrics. Business in raincoat fabrics is not only 


Reports from 
The 


season's first government crop report is due June 2. Census figures 


the South show a favorable opinion of the new crop start. 


show a higher rate of consumption than was expected considering 
»f general mill curtailment. The export rate 
1,000,000 bales by the end of the season 


the current reports 
indicates an excess of 
over those of last year 
Arizona cotton is becoming scarce, the better 
Stocks, as of April 30 are 


ARIZONA COTTON 
grades being worth 42 to 45 cents. 
reported as 23,114 bales 

EcyptiAn Corton. Business in staple cottons is reported ex- 
tremely dull and price changes unimportant. Stocks of Egyptian 
cotton in the United States are rapidly diminishing both through 
consumption and export, while the demand, owing to the high 
basis, is practically absent. Domestic mills are buying premium 
staples only in hand-te-month manner at very little advance in 
price. Extra staples of all lengths and grades are extremely dull 
and largely nominal in price. 

Prices of medium Sakellaridis and Medium Uppers are quoted 
at 43% cents and 43% cents, respectively, c. i. f. Boston 

Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, Dritts AND OsNasurcs. The market is showing recovery 
of demand due to belief that goods are becoming scarce through 
the curtailment of production by the mills, the growing world 


scarcity of cotton and consequent high prices. A sharp demand for 








dull but actually deplorable in its inactivity. The prevalence of 
rains throughout the country during the entire Spring passed with- 
out stimulating the trade appreciably because of ample stocks in 
retailers’ hands. In this, as in all other lines, cautious buying 
rules. Quotations remain unchanged from those of a month ago 
although prices have strengthened to some extent. 

business is light and demand 


SHEETINGS. The volume of 


moderate. Prices are now higher and firmer than early in the 
month. Curtailment of mill production is increasing with lessened 
inquiry for goods. 

Instead of buying new 


They ex- 


Tire Faprics. Business is very spotty. 
commitments tire companies are deferring deliveries. 
hibit little interest concerning supplies for the third quarterly re- 
The automobile and tributory industries are passing 


quirements. 
consequently the response of tire 


a period of deflation in stocks; 
manufacturers to Solicitation for new fabric business is disappoint- 
ing. 

Fabric mills with orders are operating their looms at fractional 
capacity to fill orders for spot stocks. Sak grades are plentiful 
and going into some high grade balloon tires with Egyptian Uppers 
principally used. 

There are no well defined market prices on tire fabrics at the 
present time due, apparently, to the fact that some dealers are 
willing to take business at from five to ten cents a pound less than 
replacement value of the fabric. With a range of prices as wide 
as that received by buyers at this time it is imposstble to say what 


goods is looked for in early Summer, which will meet with a the real market values are 
Drills New York Quotations Tire Fabrics 

38-inch 2.00-yard........ ard $0.22%@ — . ni ae 

40-inch 3.47-yard RENOee $08 13% @ May 24, 1924 SQUARE WOVEN 17% -ounce 

$2-inch 1.90-yard............ 24%@ Fgyptian, karded...... pound $0.64 @ _ .67 

60-inch 1.52-yard...........- 1 a Raincoat Fabrics Peeler, karded ......see008 54 L ) 

COTTON 
Duck cena . . P - CORD 23/5/3 
. om ne 64 x OU....yar $0. @ » 

CARNAGE CLOTS Seabasion 60 & .....-.. 3340 Egyptian, combed....pound 75 w <8 
38-inch 2.00-yard...... yard .234@ Plaids 60 x 48.........44- 13° @ Egyptian, karded .......... 67 @ 70 
40-inch 1.47-yard......++.. J14G@ Plaids 48 x 48.......-0e0- 12 @ Peeler, combed........++++ @ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce........ 32 G Surface prints 60 x 48..... 13 @ Peeler, karded ......++-++- 56 @ 8 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce........ 974 Surface prints 64 x 60..... 14 @ 

CORD 13/3/3 

MECHANICAL : . Rie tailed aos 
> ad Se pound 45 @ Sheetings, 40-inch eeler, karded -+-poun 54 z 
Dc cccscccccoveces 44 @ 

48 x 48, 2.50-yard.......yard a LENO BREAKER 
_ 4S & Gi, BGs ccc cccese a aie ‘ . 

TENNIS 64 x 68, 3.15-yard.......... 44 @ 8 Peeler, karded.. pound 5 D .56 

52-inch 1.35 yard.......yard 36 @ $6 x 60, 3.60-yard.......... a 0-oz. Peeler, karded....... 54 @ .56 
48 x 44, 3.7S-yard.......... a 
Osnaburgs CHAFER 

40-inch 2.35-yard ....... yard 20 @ Sheetings, 36-inch 8.25-oz, Peeler, karded.pound .52 @ 54 

40-inch 2.48-yard .........+- 19 G@ ».5-oz. l'eeler, karded...... 54 @ 56 

SB SERGE ocdcccccece .15%4@ 48 x 48, 5.00-yard...... yard .08 7% @ 12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 54 @ .56 

.194%@ 40 x 40, 6.1S-yard......... e .07%@ 14-oz. Peeler, karded....... 54 @ .56 


37%4-inch 2.42-yard 
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The Cotton Outlook 


American Crop Prospects 


LTHOUGH the coming American cotton crop will not become 
an active market factor for some months yet, the trade is 


beginning to devote considerable attention to prospects im 
the growing area. For three years in succession the United 
States, the world’s greatest cotton growing country, has produced 
a crop under or only slightly exceeding ten million bales, an 


amount less than the world’s annual consumption of American 


cotton. That this situation has not already become serious is due 
to the abnormal conditions of demand during the seasons 1920-21, 
when an enormous carryover was accumulated. Since that time 


the cotton world has been living on its capital, so to speak. But 


by the end of last season world stocks had become so reduced 
that this season’s consumption must not exceed the year’s produc- 
tion unless stocks are to be depleted so low that panic might 
result 

More Must Be Grown or Less Used 


There are two alternatives: either to grow more cotton or 


to use less. Some curtailment is already in progress, brought 
about by high prices and general business hesitancy, but unless the 


world must go on a 





next cotton crop is substantially increased the 
curtailment basis amounting to at least 2,000,000 bales annually 
which will have t ve undertaken chiefly by the two principal 
consumers, the United States and Great Britain. To offset this 


ng countries of the world are planning for 





all the cotton pr d 


increased acreages, and in its colonies and protectorates Great 
Britain is keenly seeking to gain the cotton supremacy of the 
world 

Meanwhile what ire the hances { the American crop: 
Speculation as to its probable volume is largely guesswork. 
Opinions vary widely and the known factors are variously in 
terpreted according to the viewpoint. Generally speaking, growers 
view short crops and high prices with equanimity, consumers with 
apprehension. The spread of the boll weevil menace, however, is 


the present fly in the growers’ ointment. To share about half the 
cotton grown with the weevil, at a time when labor is scanty and 


expensive, very largely offsets the advantage of high prices due 


t short crops \loreover weevil devastations are carrying 

Ytton growing into new areas and forcing the older growers to 
adopt crop rotatior r undertake the cultivation of other crops 
about which they vw little 


Outlook in the Growing Area 


The general outlook in the growing area is well reflected by 


the May bulletin of the Richmond Reserve Bank, which expresses 
lief that no reduction in cotton acreage is probable. It adds 
‘Last year the crop was profitable to the average grower in com- 


arison to other agricultural products, and the low supply of 


otton on hand at present encourages the farmer to believe that 

sonably satisfactory prices are likely to prevail for the new 
crop The bulletin points out, however, that labor is scarce, 
which may have some influence in restricting acreage. But on 
the other hand, it add rtilizer is cheaper than a year ago, and 
the farmers are undoubtedly in better financial condition to plant 
a larger crop than they were in the spring of 1923 


Probable 1924 Acreage 





An estimate of probable acreage and possible yield is difficult 
to form. American prophets are somewhat far apart in their 
views Perhaps the most plausible and impartial estimate of 
American prospects is that of the British statistician, Prof. J« 





A. Todd, author of the “World's Cotton Crops,” 


Textile World. On the experience of the preceding four years 


writing in 





he figures a possible maximum crop of thirteen million bales, a 
more likely yield of something under twelve million bales and a 
possible minimum of about ten million bales. 

[he basis of this estimate is shown by the following table. No 
great value is claimed for it as a forecast, but it is presented in 
the hope of correcting the exaggerated and unfounded hopes of 
those who persist in the belief that, having had three short crops, 
we must now have a big one to save the situation. This is not 
impossible, but all the conditions tend to render it improbable. 


CHANCES OF THE AMERICAN CROP IN 1924, FOUNDED ON THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE PRECEDING FOUR SEASONS. 

1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 

Probable 


~(acres 000's) maxima 








metemate, Jume 25...ccccccccece 39,504 26,53! 34.852 38,287 41,000 
December ......... , 32,33 39,224 ose 
Final, Jume next year.......... 37 04 31,678 4.01¢ 
Acreage harvested 
Estimate, December .. 742 7.420 39,524 
Final, June next year = ie ae 
eave abandoned oR 1,804 1,476 
(4 years’ 
iverage) 
ler ent (c1 latest +.4 7 é.° 4.6 3.6 
Cror les of 478 ibs 
Fi ginnings 13,440 4 762 129 11,800 
(4 vears’ 
iverage) 
Yield per acre, Ibs. ......c.-. — 178.4 124.5 141.3 129.4 143.4 
Linters not included ....... —_— 440 308 609 670 770 


Four-year averages are considered better guides than the com- 
mon ten-year averages because of the changed situation caused 


by the boll weevil. As the period includes two poor, one good, and 


one fair year and includes the last year before the boll weevil 
came down on the Atlantic Coast in full force, it furnishes a 


pretty fair statistical basis. 
Acreage Increase and Abandonment 
In regard to acreage no law of acreages holds. The largest 
possible acreage consistent with labor conditions is to be expected 
But little 
more can be done in acreage than last year, when every effort was 


in the face of the most tempting prices since the sixties. 
made to grow a big crop except in the northern and western 
fringes of the cotton belt, chiefly in Texas, where the risks of 


by absence of the boll 


drought and early frost are compensated 
weevil. Acreage increases in these districts are thought likely to 
be some 400,000 acres. 
probably approach 1,500,000 acres. An increas« 
throughout the belt, or a total of 41,000,000 acres planted and 
39,500,000 acres harvested is thought to be the probable maximum 


Acreage abandoned in other districts will 
of 5 per cent 


Average Yield the Crux of the Problem 
Average yield per acre is the real crux of the problem and al- 
most impossible of estimate because of the many practically in- 


1- 


calculable factors, such as location, weather, boll weevil, labor 





supply and improved methods of cultivation. Last year’s average 
was 129.4 pounds, that of the last four years 143.4 pounds, and of 
the last ten years 159.1. On the basis of 41 million acres planted 
and the ten-year average the expected crop would amount to a 
little over 13 million bales, while on the four-year average it would 
be barely 12 millions. The latter seems much the better guess 
unless a great diminution of the boll weevil occurs as the result 


t the past severe winter in the South. 


CHILE’S PURCHASES OF AMERICAN-MADE AUTOMOBILE TIRES, 
pneumatic and solid, and tubes have increased from a total value 
in 1921 of $112,338 to $187,748 for 1922, the figure rising in 1923 
to $214,843. 
each of these three lines of goods. 


During these years a steady advance is noted for 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 
New York 


HE VOLUME of business in compounding ingredients and pig- 
7 ments follows closely that of manufactured goods, since 

orders are placed by manufacturers only as the goods are 
needed. The demand in all lines has materially declined in the past 
few weeks although the volume is still fair in amount. 

AccELERATORS. Accelerators of one variety or another have be- 
come essential in practically all stocks in every line. They are 
either harmless or beneficial to aging quality in rubber goods. 

Each organic accelerator has its practical appeal and the more 
popular ones seem to gain rapidly in favor. Super-accelerators 
are in special favor especially when time and steam are important 
factors. 

Carspon Brack. Carbon black is in steady demand. There has 
been a little falling off, but business with the rubber trade for the 
past month was well maintained. The prices for carbon black 
have primed up slightly and the advance was well maintained. 

Fitters. Asbestine, barytes, and whiting are in routine demand 
or better. Clay is moving well. Its popularity as a toughener 
is so general that when mills are operating at anything like full 
capacity a shortage is felt. Inconvenience of this sort will ulti- 
mately disappear as output facilities are enlarged by the producers. 


Leap Pigments. Litharge and sublimed lead are standard in 
many mechanical goods compounds, and in footwear, clothing and 
other dry cured goods. The volume of routine demand in these 
lines as at the present time results in the movement of a large 
total tonnage of lead pigments, although the market may be 
called only fair. 

Oxipe oF Iron. This standard dry color, always a favorite in 
the mechanical rubber goods trade is experiencing demand from 
manufacturers of rubber flooring as well. 

SOLVENTS. Rubber solvents, benzol, solvent naphtha and gasoline 
have not been called for as heavily by the proofing and cement 
trades the past six weeks. The demand, however, is active. Sol- 
vent naphtha as usual is in rather short supply. 

Zinc Oxipe. Falling off in consumption of zinc oxide among 
rubber makers, particularly in the tire division of the industry, is 
notable. It is wholly due to the general reduction in output in 
many branches of the industry. Many rubber mills are asking 
for delayed deliveries and are working as nearly as possible to 
current requirements. However, zinc oxide producers are com- 
pensated for these conditions by good seasonable demand for their 
stocks in the paint trade. 


Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations GREEN 
Lead, carbomate............/b. $0.10%@ May 24, 1924 ee Serene no on 
Lead, red ...seceseseeeee tb, §=6.12 @ Super-sulphur, No. 1......./b. $0.50 @$0.60 ee ae 35 @ .38 

sublimed blue........Jb. 09% @ ge ee lb 25 @ .35 Gompmercial occcecceces lb. 10%@ .114% 
sublimed white.......éd. 09% @ Tuads (Tetramethyl thiuram- Oe cccces cocccccccce bby 13° @ «15 
y disulphide) .......-.+.- lb 600 @ Gritless green........ eeelb, 2.00 @ 3.00 
RAM, COMP cscsvesesces of 2K@ Thiocarbanilide ...........4. 26 @ .30 Oxide of chromium....... Ib. 36 @ 
Ro My weee eee eeeeees Ib. O14@ 01% Triphenylguanidine ....... lb 75 i ‘Ea. Mseveses oasccenceule +( ; 
R. M. hydrated..... ton 25.00 @ Acid 
StigetEMe ...scccces lb. 01% @ cscs RED 
Litheree, domestic Ib *104%@ .11% Acetic 28% (bbis.)......cut. 3.38 @ Antimony, golden....... Ib. .20 @ .25 
biel ea | me Sete z glacial (carboys) ....... lb 12 @ gti. F. Kisessanscc lb, 8.18 @ 
imported ...... --Ib. *17 @ Cresylic (95% straw color) gal. 65 @ .75 golden R.M.P. No, 7../b. .20 @ 
Magnesia, carbonate, light. /b. .07%@ .09 COB Gee). csccess gal. 63 @ .70 golden, 15/17% G. E..1b, 20 @ .22 
calcined, light (bbls.)..../b. 24 @ Sulphuric, 66 degrees....... Ib 02 @ golden, 15/17% F. S../b. 18 @ .20 
calcined, ex. light (bbis.)./b. 40 @ ' golden, No, 1.........4b. .30 @ 
calcined, md. light (bbis.).Jb. 15 @ Alkalies golden, No, 2....+..4+. lb. 20 @ 
caleined, heavy (bbis.).../b. 04 @ .05 Caustic soda eer | .03 @ T ideco sett e eset ee eees Ib. 22 @ .52 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... 1b. 15 @ flake, 76% (factory)...cwt. 3.50 @ Antimony, crimson...... Jb. 45 @ .50 
SS rere lb 10 @ solid, 76% (factory)...cwt. 3.10 @ crimson T. K........-. lb. 848 @ 
crimson, 15/17% G. E../b. 40 @ .45 
Colors crimson, 15/17% F.S..lb.  .39 @ 
: BLACK crimson, R.M.P. No. 3.lb. 48 @ 
Accelerators, Organic Aerofloted arrow a ' 09 @ «412 crimeon F.....c..sesees Ib 45 @ 
BD socceccoceesss ccosonctt 75 @ .85 SS ee cwt. 7.80 @ 8.25 Fe ccvesese coccccocelt 35 @ 
AAD cevenscecrecceercess ib §=.85 @ .90 Carbon black ........... ib, 09 @ .14 Golden _pentasulphide ; 
Accelemal ......+++- cocee old, 28 @ compressed ...........Jd. 09%4%@ .14 _¥e i ass senesee nots . 30 @ 
Accelerene (f. 0. b. English Drop A TN cut. 7.80 @ 8.25 Vermilion, — F. S....1b. 65 @ 
Se ee pevcsesees ib = -:138. @ Ivory black ..........++ ib, 1S @ 45 Fae ewe ee ee 
Aldehyde ammonia powder./b. 395 @ Re ccc cccsscwcces Ib 11 @ .40 T. K. ~<a Ib, 1.35 @ 
Aniline (f. 0. b. factory). .ib. 164@ .17 tl ar Ib. 09%4@ .15 Arsenic-sulphide, red.... .1b. 15 @ 
sulphate .........-tb. 33° @ BEE. Rkeenéecddanvewss Ib. .40 @ Gritless red (four shades) 1b. 1.50 @ 3.00 
Cryline ..ececcseceserered 60 @ Shawinigan ...........+. ib 81S @ .16 GUD vervensces nae &. 2.00 @ 3.00 
Diphenylguanidine .........Jb. 1.10 @ 1.15 Indian maroon, English. . .b. 11 @ 
Ethylidene aniline..........Jd. 70 @ 7 BLUE Iron oxide, domestic....... 1b. 09 @ .12 
Excellerex .....+..0.+++++: ib 8.40 @ 45 Cobalt «-++-seeeeeereees ib, =.21 @ .26 English ..++++++seseees tb 12 @ «14 
Formaldehyde aniline... ...ib. 4A24%@ Gritless blue .........+.- lb. 2.00 @ 4.00 Indian ce eeececceccocens Ib, 11 @ «412 
Hexamethylene tetramine...Jb.  .85 @ DINE cv kncsesdeccnsad lb 38 @ .40 pure bright ............ lb = =.12 @ «414 
Lead oleate (bbis.)......../b. 15 @ Ultramarine ......+++++ Ib. 08 @ .35 reduced settee ee neeeees Ib. 10 @ 
Methylene aniline..........Jb.  .37 @ .42 _ > eee Ib 25 @ .30 Spanish ar ee lb =.03 @ .04 
aaa 16 @ WHEE. cs vsenscdsunes Ib. 03 @ .06 
y BROWN GRE ccscceccedsscses tb. 16 @ 
Sen lage ca = . Rr Iron oxide ......+.+++++ ib. .044@ .05% Park tomer ....... siiphicnd Ib. 95 @ 1.00 
ane or ee ee Sienna, Italian ......... ib. =.06 @ .14% Toluidine toner ......... ib, 2.00 @ 2.10 
*Nominal. Umber, Turkey.......... lb 04 @ 04% Vermilion, English ....... % 1.35 @ 1.45 
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: ; inue . . . . 1 MO seccccecccccsees Ib. 17 17 
COLORS—C ontinued Chemical Market—Continued Be arsnsonssonesss ~ din Dates 
Ww . PON MOS cccscccccccccs Ib. 10 @ 
uITS New York Quotations oil clarified ...........-1b.  .09%@ 
Akcolith i $0.06 % @ $0.07 3 ; PO, BIBT cccccccccesess Ib. .09'4.@ 
—— genesséeeseedos io. 6%@ 07% May 24, 1924 WEG Ts Me Ge ccccecces lb. 06 @ .07 
55 C 5 2 @ 
Lihopene renee. de 07 Glow Bigh grade.....000. m. $022 99030 Oe a @ | 
csthepene, Sterling ......d. 06%@ .07 MEdIUM «+20 ee+ see severe b. 20 @ .26 Petrolatum, standard....... ib, 06 @ .08 det 
At SIRES Ib, .06%@ .06% glow ems ... cincsepnaeill 3S a Petrolatum, sticky..........b. 08 @ .10 ' 
Red Seal, imported.. ./b. 064% @ .07% raphite, - «Bb. 06%@ «12 Pine, steam distilled...... gal. 60 @ .65 pil 
T. O. Pigment lb, .15%@ .16% Infusorial earth (powd.).. stom 60.00 @ Rapeseed, refined ....... gal. 88 @ 
Zine oxide: (bolted) eeceseoroes ton 65.00 @ DIOWR  cccccccccccccces gal. 1.04 @ int 
AAA, lead free.........1b, 08 @ .08% Lime (bolted) ..........0B 014 @ EEE saatincnccusexsune gl. 45 @ «50 Ar 

Azo_ (factory) : Mica, amber ..... ereecces b. 05 @ BYNES cocecoccccece ++ al, @ wise 
ZZZ (lead free)..... ib =.08 @ 08% powdered ++ +seeeee. b *15 @ Soya bean......sssees soa 12%@ .12% po 
ZZ (—5% leaded).. 1b. .07%@ .07% gv TAT OE te » 6 @ TE sxsendnncagnesssods gal. 6 @ 80. 
Z (8.10% leaded)....10  .O7%4@ .07% Dumbce stone, powsered....[% 03 @ .08 WEED svascovcnessecess b. 0 @ 

French process, Florence brand | woh (fact: ee et | 044 Woolgrease (Lanolin) ..... lb 10 @ .10% of 
Green seal ’ ‘ll @ .11% — od A dieing y ‘ 
ple bse Ib 10 @ "10% ap Sat ES 12°99 22295" Solvents int 

SS . T a 0 é. “. 
U. S. P. & 136 @ 18 Sodan tewtenee (lb. | O2Ke Acetone (98.99% drums [6.62 
White seal ......... Ib 12 @ .12% ~ - gal.}). 25 @ .25% 

Horse Head brands Starch, powd. corn (bags).cwt. 3.17 @ 3.27 Bensol ot oe 7... (721 - . ‘ j 
Selected O8%@ .08% 7 (bbls. ) .cest. 344 @ 3.54 sth al 2 @ .31 su 
SE an 6ubeweaakd Ib. 08%@ .08% Fe soapstone ......... ton 25.00 @ pure 58 BED).00- "lb. 35 @ 37 ch 

5 °. oe ak ib. 08% @ .08% Whiting Aiba ececccceccce = 23.00 @27.00 Carbon bisulphide (dms. 110. ae 
ade rands o FR. cee eeee . tic 
SE Seehnitundd ib. 07%@ .07% chalk... ;.. seeceeseeestom 16.50 @25.00 BN eee 
ee ree bb. 07%@ .07% commercial ............cut. _.90 @ 1.00 Ib 1) lb 07%@ «08 
hla aha ib 07%@ .07% English, cliffstone .....cwt. 1.50 @ 2.00 No 3. Bal.J)...seeee . 07%@ . 

pasUPerior ooo ceeces i. 07%@ 107%  —Eildere (bolted)........ = 2 I aetieeiindisanis gol, 21 @ Wi 
eimerten process ”titi(‘“‘édRe Bec ccc ecccere vee n vee y 
Kadox, black ...... Ib. 12 @ .12% Perfect  asnkoanaiaes ton 12.50 @23.00 ——_ oo te 3 4 so 

bine repcn ee es 11 @® 11% Qua » the Cecvcccoccececse _ bear) e380 Motor 5 quatins Sosa ° ‘ 
OEE dandescacesed Ib. 10 @ .10% ae é. . bbls.) 1 20 @ } 
1 REE bcccdvcaseseesss t B.00 @16.00 4 EB) score cccsecces ~~ 4 
Snow white ......... Ib. 114@ Bee Sestenesnessorss — $ Naphthe, V. M. & P. gal. -19 @ ar 
WEE caevicaecanecesvass ton 8.00 @ solvent (drums extra)..gal. 35 @ 1 
YELLOW Woed pulp. XXX 35.00 68° Bé., 122°, 324°...gal. 17 @ U 
or polp. sesecsecs tom . @ 70° Bé. 114° 314°... gal 18 @ 
Arsenic piaeeiieceme dal -y 75 @ X (f. o b. factory)....tom 25.00 @ 71° Bé.” 112°” 304° gal 19 @ A 
ROGUES cocccceccccecces 18 @ .183 a 4 sar F ’ s 
i ; ° , mene (factory).........gal. 2.00 @ 2.50 | m 
Gritless yellow .......... lb. 2.50 @ 4.00 Mineral Rubber Tolvol, pure 7: 21 Ibs. — 
India rubber ............ ib. 75 ae canDe @ th 
Ochre, fe Seethheee oe 021, Genoese (factory)......... - ry @ 52.00 mt spirits ...... gal. 90 @ 
jossiuns ; 1 « F idieiccenaone ’ 
Granulated M. 'R.........- ton 40.00 @60.00 = oso SC j 
Compounding Ingredients Hard hydrocarbon ....... ton 31.00 @50.00 Substitutes f in 
. RAE SOc ccaccceeeoss ib. 10 @ : Pp 
Aluminum flake (carloads) ton 29.00 @ Ohmlac Kapak, K-R...... town 50.00 @65.00 Black ..cccccccccccccccecs Ib. 08 @ .14 
Ger ccccccccccccccccs ton 23.00 @ neal ton 175.00 @ Brown ..ccescesecceveses AD. 10 @ «15 o 
hydrate, light ......... ib, $117 @ 418 Soft hydrocarbon... ton 30.00 @50.00 _ reer: QF FF F 
Ammonia carbonate ......../b. 13 @ .14% 320/340. M. hydrocarbon.ton 45.00 @50.00 Brown factice........+-...bbd. .09 ,@ 15 
I ed a cine canis tom 15.00 @25.00 300/310 M. e. hydrocarbon.ton 40.00 @45.00 White factice............. dd. 09%@ .16 
er este Srrrtir ton 33.88 @25.00 Pioneer, M. R., golld (fac.).ton 42.00 44.00 T. Kec CNEcccccccccceelh «60S OCIS at 
arium, carbonat: ton 0 @70.00 > we anular .......ton 00 4. 
hier aallisiditts i 05 @ .06 Robertson, "M. R. solid... ton 35.00 @75.00  Vulcanizing Ingredients to 
: M. R, granular " (factory) ton 42.00 @80.00 Se errr ip 18 @ | ar 
Barytes, imported......... tom 28.00 ee Rubrax (f Deocccesed ton 60.00 @ <2 =e Sree oan 20 @ 
pure white .. ton 23.90 Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.).ton 55.00 @ Sulphur chloride .......... 08 @ .13% | 
A gpscegsrecooes ton =e a eg Derecapest brand, 260 © 3:18 | 
uniform rere tom i @ : i re a). ..cwt. 0 > 3. ! 
water ground and floated Resins and Pitches - er -cwt. 2.35 @ 2.90 | st 
23.00 @26.00 Tar, pine, retort...... -+-bbI. 10.50 @11.00 Sulphur, Bklyn bd. bis.).cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 | m 
Besofor ....... ihn cena » .04%@ pete Fecemieentprnese® bbI. 10.50 @12.00 superfine com. (bgs.)..cewt. 2.00 @ 2.50 i 
Blame fixe .....0-esseees -b. 04 @ .04% Pitch, Burgundy........... Ib. 054@ (bbis.)..cwt. 2.40 @ 2.90 a 
Cai filler para leh - une 4 coal ~ réwcd fee 8.00 @ Rubber makers ....... --b. .03%@ p 
Chal presip. extra t. ¢ ‘ Fluxol hardw ° - Ad. 03 @ .04 
—_ A- 0b. factory)... ib. O3%@ . pine tar ... .bbI. 6.00 @ (See alse Colere—Antineny) 1! 
Clay, eer ee ton 22 00 935.00 Ne lb. .054@ Waxes - 
Blue ribbon (carloads)..ton 14. ae K (bbl.). 280 ibs. 6.55 @ beeswa: ; Lb. 40 45 | | 
Blue Ridge ............ ‘tom 12.00 @26.00 strained (bbi.) ....280 Ibs. 640 @ bag on es : = = 12 
Catalpo 40.00 @ Shellac, fine orange........ Ib. 75 @ *.90 carnauba ictinbisnenasa a a 
China ... ~~ 01%@ substitute ..... gal. 150 @ monta ETE 05 @ 06% ti 
Tideco (factory) — e Sof orokerite, ‘Plack STL. 18 @ 124 
hice. a ‘12 @ .13% ofteners BTOCR cccccccccccccce eM 27 @ .28 cr 

white ......+. ~~ bd. 14%@ «23 Avoilas compound 900000008 ib. 14 @ Paraffi A 

Cotton linters clean m a 6 @ Castor, No. 1, U.S. we «fb. 16%@ arene te 

Foeai) ‘ 60.00 @ No. 3, U. S. P.. 16 @ 122/124 white crude scale.lb. 05% @ 

bolted)... .. “ie 60.00 @ Corn, crude (bbls. ). - lb. 12 @ 124/126 white crude scale./b. 06 @ 

—- Cotton, Summer yellow. ... ./b 11 @ 120/122 fully refined.... - 06% @ 

* Nominal. GOD cdecenccounascecs gal. 35 @ .38 125/127 fully refined. ... .Jb. 06%4@ re 
=——-—-—— - -—- ~- SS - -  - - Soe = = —————— — } L 

RUBBER COMPOUNDING AND TESTING SHOP EXPORTS OF AMERICAN MECHANICALS INCREASE 

\ rubber compounding and testing shop fully equipped for Total United States exports for the year 1923 of mechanical 
developing compounds, vulcanizing and testing all lines of rubber rubber goods showed a large increase in values as compared with . 
goods, is now in operation in Long Island City, New York, within the year previous, the figures standing at $3,154,594 for 1922, Q 
the metropolitan district and $4,495,789 for 1923. : 

The experimental requirements of the rubber manufacturer were More detailed estimates reveal that rubber belting values rose : 
the first consideration in planning this installation. Researches from $1,268,235 in 1922 to $2,032,368 in 1923, while the figures for } L. 
connected with Micronex compounding and the general problem rubber hose exports also show an advance from $1,340,244 in f 2 
of rubber reinforcement, theoretical as well as practical, will be 1922 to $1,732,939 for the year following. Packing stood at $546,- . 
undertaken, but primarily it is a rubber compounding shop. 115 in 1922, as against —_ 482 in 1923. F 

In addition to regular service and research work which will be —_———_—__— 
conducted by D. F. Cranor, the laboratory facilities are open to MEXICO’s PURCHASES OF AMERICAN RUBBER BELTING INCREASED 
any rubber manufacturer who desires to employ them. from a value of $178,622 in 1922 to $263,200 in 1923. While the 

This technical shop has been established by the Binney & corresponding values of rubber hose declined from $234,443 : 
Smith Co., 41 E. Forty-second street, New York, in connection 1922 to $215,313 in 1923, the figures for packing rose from a 
with their rubber development department $95,449 in 1922 to $112,079 in the year following. T 
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Metal Market Review 
New York 
During May the markets generally remained quiet, with little 
demand from consumers. 
piled by the Minerals Section, Department of Commerce, are oi 
consumption by 
Im- 


Some statistics, however, recently com- 


interest as showing the steadily increasing 
American industries of the non-ferrous minerals and metals. 
ports along these lines totaled during the first quarter of 1924 
803,191,676 pounds, indicating that not only a large proportion 
of the domestic production is being utilized, but that there is an 


increasing demand for additional supplies from foreign sources. 


ALUMINUM. The outside market is beginning to show larger 
supplies. Obviously the markets of the world have become a 
checkerboard on which those in command of the aluminum situa- 
tion can arrange the supply so as to reap the richest harvest. 


Antimony. Along with other metals, the market for antimony 
was rather easy during the first part of the month, later becoming 
The London price remains unchanged at £40. 


somewhat firmer. 


The demand for this metal shows little improvement, 
Consumption, however, in the 


_OPPER. 
and prices have declined slightly. 
United States 1923, 


Anaconda Copper Co., an increase of 25 per cent over 1922. Ship- 


showed during according to reports by the 
ments of copper in April totaled approximately 239,000,000 pounds, 
the March figures being 271,000,000 pounds. 


Leap. During the first week of May there was considerable 
improvement in the buying of lead, in view of higher prices abroad. 
Production continues as heavy as at the peak of the year and is 


overtaking consumption, which is falling off. 


NICKEL. 
at from 27 to 32 cents a pound, with electrolytic nickel held at 30 
In the outside market both shot 


Quotations for shot and ingot nickel are unchanged 


to 32 cents by leading producers. 
and ingot nickel are quoted at 28 to 32 cents a pound. 

Steet. The production of steel reached its peak in March. The 
shrinkage in output which was continuous throughout April was 
more rapid in the final week of that month, while three weeks 
later the steel ingot production had declined to two-thirds of the 
peak rate of early March, and was the lowest since September, 
1922. Prices, however, during the last of May tended to become 
more stable. 

TIN. 
tin arrivals apparently going to consumers, while strong interests 
control the remainder. Prices continue very low. Statistics for 
April showed that arrivals of tin during the month totaled 10,110 
tons. 

ZINC. 


recently, and there is a better demand abroad for this metal. 


The demand for tin has been spasmodic, the bulk of recent 


Conditions in the zinc industry have somewhat improved 


London prices have been steadily rising of late. 


Basic Metals 


May 27, 1924 
, Price per pound 
Aluminum, virgin, 98@99 per cent . $28.00 @$29.00 
Antimony, pound 8.37%4@ 8.50 
Copper—Lake, spot, pound 13 @ 4.13% 
Electrolytic, spot 12%@ .12% 
Casting refinery 2% @ 
ead, spot, New York, pound 6.90 @ 7.00 
Lead, spot, East St. Louis alee ° 6.65 @ 6.70 
Nickel, ingot, pound ie a 29 @ «32 
Tin, spot .. ‘ - ‘ 41%@ 

Zinc, spot, New York ‘ oaeae 6.12 @ 6.17 
Zine, spot, East St. Louis 5.77 @ 5.82 
Steel Wire 
May 22, 1924 

Base Pricse* on No. 9 Gace anp COARSE Price per pound 
Bright basic . , P eakewe 4.25 4.50 
Annealed soft axe ° 4.50 @ 4.75 
Galvanized annealed 5.15 @ 5.40 
te Sa elnat do git. a nahin wah eal Wee pea eae ees 5.15 @ 5.40 
IID oh dnc eben vapcdantoneecuces 6.15 @ 6.40 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Copper Wire 


Jase price 


Bare copper wire 15S4@ 
No. 6 B. & S. gage 1534 @ 
No. 8 B. & S. gage j 15% @ 
Ne 14 B. & S. gage 16% @ 


DOUBLES PURCHASES OF AMERICAN MECHANI- 
CAL RUBBER GOODS 


CHILE 


It is interesting to note that Chile’s importations in 1923 of 
American mechanical rubber goods represented a little more than 
double the value for the year previous, the total for 1922 being 
$148,841, while the 1923 figure was $299,891. Detailed estimates 
show that the rubber belting imported from the United States dur- 
ing 1923 was valued at $206,659, as compared with only $61,094 in 
1922, There was a slight falling off, at $76,155, in the 1923 figures 
for rubber hose, as compared with $81,606 in the year previous. 
The total for packing advanced, however, from $6,141 in 1922 to 
$17,077 in 1923. Chile’s purchase of rubber belting for December 
alone of last year was estimated at $63,288. 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTATIONS OF AMERICAN MECHANI- 
CAL RUBBER GOODS DOUBLE IN VALUE 

As in the case of Chile, Argentina’s purchases last year of 
\merican mechanical rubber goods were more than double in 
value those of the year previous, the total for 1923 being $204,348, 
as against only $96,834 for 1922. Of these totals the 1923 value 
for rubber belting was estimated at $102,966, as compared with 
only $45,154 in 1922, while the 1923 figure for rubber hose was 
$92,004, as against only $42,252 for 1922, a doubling of values in 
both cases. The figures for packing were practically the same for 
both 1922 and 1923, the totals being respectively $9,428 and $9,378. 


DENMARK’S IMPORTATIONS OF 
INCREASING 


American-made 


AMERICAN TIRES 


Denmark's automobile 
rose in the last three years from a value in 1921 of $258,630 to 
$483,973 in 1922, and $569,318 in 1923. Solid tires also advanced 
from $5,407 in 1921 to $24,309 in 1922, declining however in 1923 
to $16,145. The figures for inner tubes show a steady increase 
from $15,333 in 1921 to $44,807 in 1922 and $61,695 in 1923. Total 
estimates for importations of all three lines of these American- 
1921, $279,370; 1922, $553,089; and 


importations of casings 


goods are as follows 


$647,158 


made 


1092 
19205, 


BALLOON AND BALLOON-TYPE TIRES 


There are now three distinct types of tires on the market: the 
standard high pressure tire, and the balloon, and the balloon-type. 
The balloon tire requires a wheel of smaller diameter than that 
used on all cars manufactured in recent years, while the balloon- 
type has been made expressly for use with present wheels.—Tech- 
nical Service Department, United States Tire Co., 1790 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y. 


\ NEW ORGANIZATION HAS BEEN RECENTLY FORMED IN ORDER TO 


relations between the 
Those desiring information should 


aid in the’ reestablishment of commercial 
United States and Germany. 
address: Board of Trade for German-American Commerce, Inc., 


60 Broadway, Suite 507, New York, N. Y. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF SHEET STEEL MANUFACTURERS 
was held this year from May 12 to 15 at the Hotel Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Among the addresses 
“Labor Supply,” prepared by Cyrus S. Ching, 


supervisor of industrial relations, United States Rubber Co 


was one regarding 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
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Canvas Shoes 


with 
Rubber Soles 
Pairs Value 


593 2.64 
336 83 
10,128 8,502 
165 299 
é 477 
03,291 82,515 
6,207 4,561 


64 6 
312 270 
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648 501 
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72 65 
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213,227 $158,16¢ 
) $330 
209 207 
1,000 729 
3.909 3 
5.323 4,089 
613 
144 129 
7,824 6,009 


576 479 








Soles 
und 
Heels 
Value 


1,327 
$3,162 
$1,306 
"1,482 
87 
999 
2,103 
787 

1,652 


$28.759 
e1n - 
$10,195 
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trees 
6,922 
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97,932 $73,430 


$16,206 


Water 
proofed 


Auto proofed 
Cloth Clothing 
Value Value 


1,000 eccece 
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United States by Countries During March, 1924 


Pneumatic Casings 
a 





Automobile 


Number 





—, 
Value 





16,082 
29,7 ¢ 
8.654 
152 
29,8 
&,42 
1,901 
171,80 
1.388 
$417.,¢ 





$80,992 
191 
45,457 
13,422 


8.283 


14,400 


$199,410 
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15,021 
1,346 
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Solid Tires 


— — “ _ 
Automobile 


and 
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Others Motor Truck a a 


Value 
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$2,140 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
Canvas Shoes Water- 
with Soles proofed Water- 
aoe y Boots Shoes Ri ibber Soles and Auto proof: 
EXPORTED TO Belting Hose Packing Thread — —-' EEE - Heels Cloth Clothing 
OCEANIA Valu Value Value alue Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value Value 
Austral $13,068 $3,879 $4,784 95 $450 1,584 $736 2,881 $2,004 $21,307 $872 
Britist ) ania . 456 580 ° ° ° 
New Zealand 4 ) 797 Bae «esses tecase seeds cose $445 1,091 
Othe Oceania eae wadeer .<20a80 sense senna sebens 24 28 © e6800eee $i cesees 
Torats, Ocsanta $13,092 $4,049 $5,283 ...... 892 $2,934 1,584 $730 3,361 $2,612 $445 $22,398 $872 
AFRICA 
British West Africa $189 108 $348 — a juewes 
British South Africa 7 ,29€ $4.34 $107 60 218 444 $403 $35 $1,702 $2,962 
British East Africa 116 con . 
Canary Islands 6 40 
Dt Attbeetincsneueutdseesis. kaveth § 2 S4vVene abd@ra™ dachhaue Kesane  wadeec obsckéa S0eewE “Suneck vamus 
Se St Sy .cidcveinesees set0es. sweneé cheeie cheney ‘weedee eeceue <kbékS. Senaes 6chadau heeeed. dbeee 
Morocco +. 
Portuguese East Africa $9 86 48 52 155 
i ie ccgacen Sherkh C8OF00 e00ebe heewed e8S60 cedwer <diuege cidkwae Lieven buns _ 
Spanish Africa a ‘orcs Gesses ceenee s00000: aaeces .oevdee — SeaneuNeeens  (enebis coceee 
Torats, Avatca $7,544 $4,600 $193 ...... 468 $566 492 $455 $346 $1,702 $2,062 
Granp Torats . $181,005 $155,053 $76,004 $97,524 19,628 $55,088 47,272 $38,858 494,019 $378,577 $72,116 $132,514 $119,760 









































Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Eleven Months Ended 
February, 1924 


February, 1924 
Pounds Value 
LUN MANUFACTURED 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc 
From United Kingdom 464,390 $160,352 
United States 1.566.917 329 301 
Belgium 
Brazil : 
Dutch East Indies 
Ceylon . eece 
Straits Settlements 226,03 8, 9¢ 
Dutch East Indies 
France 


Other countrs 


Totals 








$608,616 





Pounds 


4,081,029 
16,826,908 


4.010.805 


202,112 
4,624 
116,052 


241,530 








April-February 
vente “anew 


——_—_———, 


Value 





$7,118,361 








Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Eleven Months Ended 
February, 1924 


UN MANUPACTURED 
Crude and waste rubber...... 
Totals 


MANUFACTURED 


Belting 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 
Boots and shoes 
Clothing, including 
proofed 
ose ee 
Tires, casings 
Inner tubes 
Pneumatic 
SE Shae s 6kteneanneicntee 
Vehicle 
Other rubber manufactures... 


water 


Totals 
Totals, rt ibber exports.... 











February, 1924 April-February 
——— — ——— 
Re- 
Produce exports of he ee ex a of 
° Foreign he ag 
Canada Goods ote Goods 
Value Value Value Value 
$5,573 $188 $54,275 $63,997 
$5,573 $188 $54,275 $63,997 
$21,905 frre 
103,423 1,070,039 
8 eee 611,059 
1,791 16,092 
C 118,479 
et =«s wewnenes 5,125,655 
ee csesenea 560,690 
~  ceteeaaes 7 Se. ceandeus 
Séenseee esensese caannese $8,462 
20,669 $1,681 235,333 33,474 
$603,084 $1,681 $8,120,120 $41,936 
$608,657 $1,869 $8,174,395 $105,933 





British Malaya Rubber Exports 


An official cablegram from Singapore states that the gross exports of 
rubber from British Malaya in the month of April amounted to 20,551 tons. 
The amount of rubber imported was 7,909 tons, so that net exports amounted 
to 12,642 tons, as compared with 18,619 tuns in the corresponding month of 


Appended 


last year 








are the comparative statistics: 


1923 1924 

Gross Net Gross 

Tons Tons Tons 

Export Export Export 

January 22,871 18,513 23,848 
Pe wsewvadavacinn 19,907 15,818 19,395 
March 23,646 18,538 22,294 
April 24'008 18.619 20,551 
a errr rer 90,432 71,488 86,088 











and Waste Rubber Imports for 


Rubber recover , 27,836 $10,956 2,321,979 $218,787 
Rubber, powdered and rubber 
or gutta percha scrap 414,970 14,906 3,240,568 118,382 
Balata , 414 331 7,493 6,527 
Rubber substitu 27,780 9,554 714,563 136,125 
Totals 571,000 $35,747 284,603 $479,821 
PaRTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and rods.. 37,491 $18,171 135,104 $83,253 
Hard rubber tubes > “seneses ere 16,946 
Rubber thread, not covered 8,863 9,336 76,948 84,916 
Totals 46,354 $27,738 212,05 $185,115 
MANUFACT 
Belting $11,745 $131,456 
Hose 6,827 110,568 
Packing , 3,511 : 44,003 
Boots and shoes pairs »,228 7,633 2.213 185,656 
Clothing, ncluding water 
prc »0fed 12,449 164,216 
Gloves 945 15,066 
Hot water bottles 3,142 25,201 
Tires, solid rumber 176 10,795 86,190 
Tires, pneumat number 4.141 40,560 744,494 
Inner tubes number 2,460 3,471 52,364 
Elastic, round or fiat 23,174 253,188 
Mats and matting 751 16,254 
Cement 2,833 40,391 
Other rubber manufactures 102, 343 1,298,061 
Totals $230,179 . $3,167,108 
Totals, rubber imports $902,280 - $10,950,405 
United States Crude 
Plantations Paras Africans Centrals 
| , 0.61 731 181 88 
Fe 29,977 1,501 192 93 
Marc h 16.00 20 663 33 
I 41,43 686 139 9 
Tot ms 108,035 g 1,175 223 
Tot ; ‘) 112,764 5,814 1,998 203 





1924 


Manicoba 
ind Matto 
Guayule Gross 
67 
164 
2 113,5 
142 . 





(By Months) 


Balata 
23 249 
47 799 
86 98 
55 1,371 
2 ‘ane 211 2,517 
120,921 253 2,896 
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United States by Countries During March, 








1924—Continued 


Hard Rubber Goods 
rt 





















































Solid Tires ~ Rubber Rubber 
Pneumatic Casings A — Pneumatic Tubes Battery Water Drug- Toys, 
————-- —— Ai ttomobile ~.——__—_—.._ Tire Jars _Other Bottles and gists’ Bath- salls 
Au bile id “Autom bile Repair and Ac- Electrical Fountain Rubber ing and 
A. —, Others Motor Cfruck Others A ——, Others Materials cessories Supplies Others Syringes Sundries Caps Balloons 
Numbe Vv alue Value Value Value Number Value Value alive Vv alue Value Value Value Value Value Value 
2,757 $33,658 $232 $36,763 $2,639 2,744 $5,364 $85 $2,458 $150 $¢ 178 $2.230 $595 
7 ae es0eees ~«eetess i <se¢en0 660668  obnmem  “éedeus TS 3 ceeses , tnenk d10cee "wenede 
2,069 32,789 13,698 104 2,141 [errr 2,302 7‘ 64 814 
10 135  weetes  setas 20 35 16 18 D: Kepesk tebe e —aCaek aaasee “Aadbeee! iene 
4,843  $66,72 $247 $50,461 $2,743 4,905 $9,138 $101 $4,824 $153 ee dances $757 $2,494 ...... $1,409 
272 ) rere ee cee 306 Bee $48 oe re —e os 
533 6,702 $476 164 a  waenen 61 $89 $165 $204 $2,202 
372 3,936 814 355 3) errr ee 47 
211 2,821 rv 972 169 De ttc aseadd reeks Keenks Skene, Saath (beemke ) eedes. — S0hmna 
345 2,399 $9 922 $1,477 330 56S wcevee - stbeen 628006 wexad -doadne> ecened Unkenus 427 
Mh Giseee Seeces witeae?! “asses” esenen ‘ 21 100 ae 
80 2,260 sh are ean a Ge a See. sews ob: aktebk statis adie, Panetes aaa a AR ees: 
24 060 osktews . . Guanes 44 e- seeds ondade Suances seoves ‘desnne Stade ‘Ostend. ceeuwe 
coves 117 nba eeee oeeses ececes errs ot coeewy osm 
4,837 $23,033 $25 $3,301 $1,477, «1,534 $2,951 wees RE esi ka pare $89 wee. $186 $304 $2,676 
102,240 $1,154,201 $21,382 $285,975 $28,304 97,338 $161,636 $3,125 $37,600 $14,711 $10,727 $52,7 26 $8,466 $63,519 $49,281 $80,244 
United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
Imports Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
UN MANUFACTURED March, 1923 March, 1924 Wemanveursones : 
Crude rubber a —_, -— A » Qeete ailiie March, 1923 March, 1924 
From— Pounds Value Pounds Value . r i. oad Value “ae Val = 
Straits Settlements. . ... 6,641,800 £428,736 4,520,800 £274,944 R unds ue 
Federated Malay States. $, 702,900 234,810 2,781,600 174,557 —— No; ‘vstanes Soeeeees 
British India ............ 1,146,000 78,098 913,200 55,592 piri £13,567 
Cevion_and Dependencies. 1,808,300 121,484 1,755,600 107,354 MATK ee. ss esse sees sees ys ye > y+ 
Other Dutch Possessions in Belei ae JI 2, 09,4 »376, 84,683 
Indian Seas ..........- 193,800 13,905 249,500 14,824 Fe gium ..... ‘ gy nara 16 559,500 33,623 
Dutch East Indies (except a" sinless eau fee} +58 s00 174,330 
Other Dutch Possessions Teal éa¢000 i 20,30 6,838 
in Indian Seas).......- 901,000 57,225 1,531,300 98,574 A i 42,8 898, 300 49,939 
Other Countries East —, at hee 158,200 9,144 
Indies and Pacific, not O . . 3, »42 et eececs  sesceces 
aie 59,( 0,690 49,400 2,470 ther European countries. — 144,600 9,920 _ 170,300 10,741 
pmagwhere specified goad ae aie 808'500 39°750 United States .. cesses 9,171,600 657,838 5,853,300 329,527 
— coecces 910,00 ’ ee eg See: , sigs Canada ; Laepenwowed 735,600 52,518 1,102,500 69,900 
South ‘and Central eas eos Re 2 ae Other countries 39,200 1,968 106,000 5,833 
(except Brazil and Peru) .....6-+  seeeeees 29,900 1,453 _ a 
ee 15,251,400 £1,085,933 13,694,900 £782,949 
West Africa: Waste and reclaimed rubber 48,500 505 7 
: F : 5 5 4,700 137 
French West Africa.... 271,300 13,846 195,600 9,292 Gutta percha and balata.... 88,600 14,017 50,400 5,713 
Geis Coast a la 500 3300 peo 2 = Rubber substitutes ........ 2,000 Be ke awsess seeees 
er parts of West Africa : 2,307 y ‘ 
Ez st Africa, including ecieniniiy ain = 
Madagascar ...ce..ces 97.000 5,573 83,100 4,295 Sec accieaas 15,390,500 £1,100,475 13,750,000 £788,799 
* 9 
Other countries .......... 43,100 2,310 47,100 784 MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes...doz. pairs 63 £240 629 £753 
Totals 15,549,900 £998,400 13,026,400 £788,904 Tires and tubes : ; 
Pneumatic 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 85,000 1,108 611,200 5,838 Outer covers ....... 7) 49,430 
Gutta percha and balata.... 899,200 117,513 775,000 106,260 Inner tubes ....... rere 2,632 
i Cr es, beeen 0 6<Sekee. Geese seeneeus Solid tives ..... , ne 765 1,615 
ae _ aS Other rubber manufactures. .... 3,298 5,250 
Wettth. secwcs 16,534,100 £1,117,021 14,413,200 £901, 1,002 _ atic 
, | Ree eae ee ere £59,680 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. ..doz. pairs 23,701 £36,388 20,891 £42,139 = me 
ee ot ake Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
Pneumatic ° ° 
“Outer covers 339,204 170,793 Customs Districts 
Inner tubes 32,833 30,520 
Solid tires : DE | véawwbns 31,310 March, 1923 March 
Other rubber manufactures. ........ | eer eer 94,225 _ A - 
vn ‘aia lial caging -ounds Value Pounds Value 
. 593.917 Massachusetts re 3,055,799 $1,029,947 936,025 $229,222 
TAMS wcccreccecsseees secreves BSER TET soso sees EGSET = New York.....-. 65,066,720 17,710,328 44,295,637 11,112,124 
REEL ncvecvwce§ wepseeen = sancenaa 671,920 164,574 
Exports Maryland 56,000 16,927 224,005 57,681 
El Paso. ; 56,010 i 8 ~watabeen i <dentaan 
UN MANUFACTURED Los ~ piney , oa 465,407 100,879 250,819 58,656 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 586,400 £8,345 564,300 £5,296 Oregon ... eee ‘aaa i <hieenl 56,000 15,784 
Rubber substitutes ......... 61,400 1,467 76,100 2,234 San Francisco....... 524,770 eee Goze eee 
inmeanetnidittaints apiniaiaianipies a Colorado 56,000 rr ee ee ne 
Totals 647,800 £9,812 640,400 £7,530 Hawaii ...-. _Sereners __ebeseras = i... 
MANUFACTURED 69,280,706 $19,041,565 46,434,476 $11,638,062 
Boots and shoes...doz. pairs 14,269 £22,876 22,875 £31,712 aimmampsiniianintinita 
aS os ALTHOUGH THE UNITED STATES EXPORTED DURING THE YEAR 1923 
puter eusers gt weeees gett more than 3,500,000 pounds of rubber belting, her imports of such 
a ‘ 27, ) 2/42 . ° _ P 
Solid } ony 3 eee 24,941 goods during the eight months ended February 29, 1924, were 
fre >< 2006.2 . = ~ ~ ~ 
Other rubber manufactures.. —_ 239,884 —«.-++++- 200,268 estimated at 417,927 pounds, value $237,278. The February pur- 
Tctals £436,768 £444,906 chase alone amounted to 56,425 pounds, value $41,385. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 


Plantations 


t 
r 
& a 
we 


General R ¢ ( 448 cases 
Hood Rubber Co *537 cases 
Ty T. Johns e & ] 8 cases 
L. Littlejohn & Co., I 1,897 cases 
Mever & Br I 26 ses 
Poel & Kell I 46 cases 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., In cases 
APRIL I I East 
Poel & Kelly, I 6 cases 
APR 8 I “M I t 
F. R. Henderson & C I 137 cases 
. Littlejohn & ( Im 683 cases 
Apri 28. By “Montgomery City,” Far East 
H. A. Astlett & C 130 cases 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 250 cases 
Meyer & Browr 285 cases 
*oel & velly, 1,324 cases 
Chas. T. Wilson ( I 00 cases 
* Arrived at I Penang 





Paras and Caucho 





Ir 
. es C 
APR P Far East 
k Nt | 668 cases 
M & B 7 cases 
& ] 1 + cases 
| Ir 46 cases 
I St & Co,. Inc 63 cases 
( WW ( I 8 es 
I \ ( E I 
\ ( es 
| & ( I ses 
& | ses 
M & | I cases 
| ses 
& | ( ses 
{ \ $ s 
} Ar Ss I 
I & ( 
\ I I I 
r ‘ 
I ( ! “10 ses 
cases 
f | o ses 
I d R ( *127 cases 
| | & ¢ I 2 ses 
& ¢ 5.178 cases 
Me & Brown, I 1,123 cases 
| K I 4,092 cases 
Fr Stern & Co., Inc 477 cases 
\ n Me & Pr e { I cases 
( Tr. Wilson Co., I: 100 cases 
M I H | Fast 
\. A & cases 
| 4 Tr g 326 cases 
( R ( 4 cases 
| e & ( I 8 cases 
I I Le | & ‘ I ¢ 4 cases 
Mever & I ! 195 cases 
Poel & fk I 1,160 cases 
Poel & K I 117 cases 
Fred Stern & ( Inc 195 cases 
Ct W ( 569 cases 
M B re I n 
P B ases 
M B ‘Wr ( I East 
r IN & Trading ‘ I 260 cases 
P rt 7 80 cases 
Ge R é ( 814 cases 
7 e & ( It 80 cases 
L. Littlejohn & C I 86 cases 
M & Brown, I 35 cases 
P & Kells Inc 4,724 cases 
\ Met & Produce ( Im 180 cases 
May 7 I ‘Ame T rade Londen 
H \. Astletr & Co 136 cases 


May 7 By “Cit f Auckland,” F East 


Rubber & Trading C¢ Inc 112 cases 


P Bertuch 112 cases 
I Littlejohn & ( I 490 cases 
Me & Browr Ir 1,015 cases 
Poe & Kel Tr 1,003 cases 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc oe 112 cases 
( r. Wilson Co, I: 112 cases 
M By “Men e I r 
TT. J & Co., I1 69 cases 
Ma By “Rome I East 
R R * Tra g ( I 56 cases 
Pa Re t 112 cases 
General Rubber C 2,750 cases 
Hood Rubber ( *280 cases 
L. Littlejohn & Co., In 369 cases 
Mever & Brown. Inc 168 cases 


[ 
I 


May 1 I “Cedric.” London 
eneral Rubber Co 762 cases 
May 12 By “Croxteth Hal Far East. 
Littlejohn & ( Inc 386 cases 
el & Kelly In 70 cases 








Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
187 25 134 04 
533 , 274 219 
70 82 175 65 
e yo 
Braz 
] 2 13 
9 g 55 700 
65 
2 5 25 
May 12 By “Lancastria,”’ Lendon 
I 1 Bertuch ebtas 107 cases 
LL. Littl hn & Co., Inc 3,188 cases 
Poel & Kelly, Inc........ 3,200 cases 
May 12 By “Minne London. 
oul Bertucl Rigs OF ‘ 99 cases 
ral Rubber Ce 5,529 cases 
R. Hendersen & Co., Int 49 cases 
May l¢ By “Cit f Manila,” Far East 
1 Rubber Co ‘ 3,288 cases 
Rubber C : *692 cases 
! | Tohnstone & C I 456 cases 
ohn & Co I 3,810 cases 
M & Brown, I 1,409 cases 
I Stern & ( I 83 cases 
M g By “K ga Sir 
T } sti me xX Cc ] 
I I ejohn & CG I 
Ma B Steel Worke I 
I itt] & Co., I 
ed § Co., Ir 
) By Veer 3atavia 
T. Johnstone & C I 331 cases 
I Stern & Co., I 100 cases 
May 20. By “West Calumb,” Singapore. 
Stern & Co., In re 200 cases 


Africans 
APRII 15. By “Ansonia,” 


Bolivar 
106 bales 


Aprit 17. By 
Ultramares Corp 


May 5. By “Berni: 


Paul Bertuch 6 cases 


May 7 By “Surinam,” French Guiana. 


PEeeeetes B Ge, BMGs cvcescesecces 34 bales 
May 9% By “Cuthbert,” Iquitos 

H. A. Astlett & Co reer rT 171 cases 

Nevammases CUPP. oo ec ccccccccccecs 35 cases 


Guayule 
Aprit 26-May 18. By “Railways,” 
Continental Rubber Co..... ome 


Mexico. 
3,180 cases 


Gutta Percha 


PRit 2¢ By “Ixion,” 


\ I 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 


Singapore 
sSeeecves : 12 cases 
Manicobas 


Aprit 22. By “Scythia,” Liverpool. 


ee” ) fee 63 cases 
Aprit 28 ty “Franconia,” Liverpool. 
Te, Me BU B Gi ccs ccccevicecce 112 cases 
Rubber Latex 
May 1. By “Half Moon,”’ Far East. 
General Rubber Co a Serre 90,753 pounds 


Sole Crépe 


Aprit 23. By “Winifredian,” London 


Mever & RBrewn, Inc 78 cases 
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Russian Rubber Industry Under Soviet Rule 


Factories Nationalized—Labor, Materials and Equipment Lacking—The Russian Rubber Trust—Plants 
Operating at Loss—Need of Efficient Management 


ROM data mainly obtained through officia! sources it has been 
F possible to draw a sufficiently accurate picture of the vicis- 
situdes of the rubber industry during the last five years. 

The Russian rubber industry was formerly owned by foreign 
capital until the establishment of Soviet rule, when the factories 
were expropriated and nationalized. In spite of the war, the in- 
dustry had up to this time been able to function fairly well, but 
rapid disintegration followed in the wake of Soviet government. 


Lack of Raw Materials 


The blockade, begun in the spring of 1918, cut off all supplies of 
raw material. Later on, the occupation of the oil territories in 
the Caucasus by the British and Turks prevented the factories 
from obtaining benzine. The disorganization of all means of 
transportation due to the counter-revolution added a shortage of 
fuel and grain to all the other troubles. Small wonder, then, that 
by November, 1919, all factories were idle. 

However, things began to mend by the beginning of 1920. 
There was a great need of rubber goods in the country and meas- 
ures were taken to supply the factories with labor, raw material, 
fuel, and electric power. On January 1, 1920, the supplies on hand 
were said to have included 126,000 pood’ of crude rubber, 194,000 
pood old rubber, 55,000 pood asbestos, 107,000 pood flowers of 
sulphur, 165,000 pood chalk and powders, 230,000 pood other in- 
gredients, 1,000,000 arshine’ tire fabric, enough for 6 to 8 months. 

Inefficient Equipment and Labor 

Thus gradually the factories began to work again, but progress 
was slow owing to damage to equipment and inefficient labor. 
But matters began to improve when labor was better fed and new 
arrangements regarding wages were made, so that finally the 
production for the year worked out as follows: 


1920 

— —— ———— —_ —————_,, 

First half Second half 
Footwear ee : ee ae ee 10,200 
Automobile tires, tubes and repairs ..- Number 31,100 34,500 
DE eececucecosdses .Arshine 146,900 292,700 
WOE  écceccencece sindhvcesuneatandecive irshine 46,100 60,600 
TD MOE 6 vcncc cesses ccvwesews ...Pood 3,900 4,500 
Sole sheets ...... Jeputkegedssatabudes tana ae 62,000 
DUGGEEGE GUGED coccccccccccsves weeeeeeesNumber 223,700 1,287,000 
PE CE cccenvnsacs secencetveres tedud Poo 6 1,500 
Accumulator reservoirs cesses cer SREEP sevsss 
Rubberized fabric .Square arshine 50 40 
Asbestos goods ......... (caukeaae en ...-Pood 9,300 14,300 
Rubberized packing Pood 6,500 4,400 


During 1920 an experiment station for synthetic rubber was also 
established, of which great things were expected. 
The Russian Rubber Trust 
In 1921 there were 5,785 laborers and 1,345 officials employed 
in the rubber industry. Seven factories were now supplied, these 
forming the so-called trust. The factories and locations are as 
follows: No. 1, Treugolnik, Petrograd; No. 2, Bogatyr, Moscow- 
Bogorodsk; No. 3, Kautschuk, Moscow; No. 4, Prowodnik; No. 
5, 3eresslawl-Salesek, formerly belonged 
to Prowodnik, Moscow. Information regarding the seventh is 
not given. No. 1 and No. 2 manufacture chiefly rubber shoes; 
No. 3, surgical goods; No. 4, rubberized materials; No. 6, as- 
bestos packing, oilcloth, linoleum, and the like. 


5, Tuschina, and No. 6, 


Erratic Progress 


Progress during 1921 was erratic; production was interrupted 
owing to shortage of raw material, and suffered because of lack 


1 Pood equals 36 pounds; arshine 28 inches. 


of skilled labor, particularly technical men. Figures for six 
months only are available. These show marked increase in output 
of shoes and rubberized fabrics, but little advance in the output 
of tires and surgical goods. 

For 1922 complete figures are lacking, only those for the last 
quarter being published. However, production seems to have 
continued to increase during the year, judging from the fact that 
on January 1, 1923, there were 12,633 persons employed in the 
rubber factories, the Treugolnik alone giving occupation to 8,109 
persons. But 1923 saw a fall in output, particularly of tircs, 
rubberized fabrics, belting and technical goods and with this de- 
crease also a reduction in the number of employes, whic! was 
only 10,500 in April, while the number of working days in that 
month was cut 20 per cent. In fact, only three factories seem 
to have been working during that month. In May there was a 
slight improvement, but in June the situation was again as bad 
as ever. 

Production Figures Unfavorable 


Comparing the available figures from 1920 on, we find that the 
output of the main articles was as follows: 


1920 1921 1922 1923 

Entire First Fourth First 

Unit year half quarter half 
Rubber shoes .......... Pair 10,200 125,200 3,103,000 4,800,000 
oo. err Number 65,600 296,800 70,000 205,000 
Rubberized fabrics Sq. arshine 100 71,700 90,000 340,000 
Asbestos goods ........ Pood 24,000 6,000 2,850 9,000 
Other rubber goods..... POOR cesee 8 8§= bo 7,032 20,000 


The production in the first half of 1923, month by month, fol- 


iOWS: 
Unit January February March April May June 

Rubber shoes ...... pair 784,600 1,047,500 955,000 832,400 .... 485,000 
eer number 58,700 62,200 26,800 19,900 .... 19,400 
Rubberized fabrics, 

Sq. arshine 64,100 et ef BO: eee 
Asbestos goods..... pood 2,900 3,770 3,680 3,380 220+ cecce ° 
Other rubber goods. pood 4,140 4,207 3,756 ere 


Value in gold ru- 
bles at pre- 
war prices....5,000,000 


Better Management Needed 


5,990,000 3,476,300 3,243,800 3,366,000 2,212,000 


At present, the industry appears to be attempting to improve 
conditions by employing foreign technical men and experts, and 
by better management. That this is badly needed is evident from 
sketches of Soviet Russia by a certain Sosnowski. He says of 
conditions in the Bogatyr works after the government had taken 
them over that the amount of stealing was unbelievable; there 
were no fewer than 700 unproductive employes or officials, against 
1,200 productive workers; consumption of fuel was out of all 
proportion to the production; quality was very inferior; the dis- 
tributing system did not function properly, and much needed sup- 
plies of raw, half-finished, and finished materials were left to spoil 
in the store houses. Conditions grew steadily worse so that by 
the middle of 1921 the factory was about to be closed. 

However, instead, persons with organizing talent were taken 
from the Red Army, and one Murat, who knew nothing whatever 
about manufacturing, was made manager of Bogatyr. He seems to 
have had common sense and by ordering certain repairs and en- 
forcing discipline, soon increased production 100 per cent with 40 
per cent fewer workers. Murat is at present at the head of the 
Russian rubber industry. 

It had been officially planned to give concessions to foreigners for 
manufacturing rubber in Russia, but this scheme was eventually 
defeated by the new captains of the industry. 
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Hydraulic Compressed 
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THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Factories and Main Office: TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches: 
New York Atlanta Los Angeles Cleveland 
Boston Detroit Chicago Kansas City Seattle 
London Paris Turin 























R. S. HARDY CO. 
Crude Rubber 


and 


Balata 


44 Broad Street, New York 
Telephones, Broad 0867, 0868, 0869, 0870 











= 
AKRON -WILLIAMS 
Tire Factory Equipment 


Cores, Molds, Hydraulic Presses, Platen Presses. 
Manufacturers of kinds of tire building 
equipment also tire repair equipment. 


Licensed manufacturers of De Mattia Type Cores. 


Let Us Quote You on Your Requirements 


THE 


Williams Foundry and Machine Co. 


Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The Slightest | 
Movement 
Brings Instant 
Response 









The Yarway Hydraulic Valve is small 
—It can be operated by a short lever 
through a 90° arc. And it is sensi- 














tive, instantly responding to a very 


ey se Ae ® ee 
Ce eee 


slight movement. 


Fg oat 


This means easy operation and more 
sensitive presses—speedier produc- 
tion and lower costs. A Yarway Hy- 
draulic Valve on each of your presses 


will minimize waste. 


Built to stand up under the hardest 
service. Bushings and plug are 
always in contact under pressure and 
automatically remain tight — the 
greater the pressure, the tighter the 
valve. 
Booklet H-2 contains full details. 
Write today for your copy. 


Yarnall-Waring Company 
7602-20 Queen St. 
Chestnut Hill Philadelphia 
Offices in all Principal Cities 






(Caskey Patents) 
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Our Publicity Page 
Reading the Pulse of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


(ie InpiA RusBer Results from New Goods and Machinery Items 
e of the cir of mutual , : : es , ‘ 
ire of the circuit of mutual (hese two regular departments afford manutacturers of 





m7) : n unbroken h en ; } - - } : 
maintain unbroken Detween it novel - icts of and tor the rubber trade an opportunity 
to introduce them free of charge. It is a get-together 


service of mutual benefit to producer and consumer. 
Che Constant Heat Pack Corporation, Albany, New York, 


for the valuable space you have 
f our product, which we are pleased to say 
also d in our receiving several inquiries. 
advertis ’ : - . ; . . 
Che New Haven Sherardizing Co., Hartford, Connecticut, 
ind the S. 
writes: 


ve : e recent description of our mandrel 

in sharing ; ; = 

cea 5 roduct We hear that publishing such information 
some ol 1 tters wit! ur triend use they express nly helps us, but hel; he trade, which is vitally interested in 
honest appreciation of the ser : * are rendering natters which appear in your paper 
verse critic! there may be it rarely reaches us : ; = . 
seen of thi as i tole einai Foreign Trade Results from Advertisements 
the column maintained for “Interesting Letters 
d of gener: to the results being obtained in the United States and 


Canada. But Tue INpIA RupBerR Wor -p has subscribers in 


Che volume of our advertising bears eloquent testimony 
Readers,” constructive < 
interest 
C G l Prai 120 other countries of the world, and frequent letters advise 
onstant enera raise - . . - 
4 ' a, us of its order-producing value in many faraway places. 

etters ot general pral u : ie tollowing. we are “eee” 7 ial ae : ; 

Let ; . J. H. Sessions & Son, Bristol, Connecticut, writes: 
leased to sta re col ly “ing received. W ; 
leased ft i ( in 1 receives e quote , P . + 2 ‘ 
P , : fi : We received an inquiry from South Africa for our rubber heel 
from only two recent « implies, one accompanying a renewal burrs, which was addressed in such a way that it showed that our 
and the other a new subscription. idvertisement in your journal was the means of our getting into touch 
ith the inquiry, which has since developed into an order. We 


The Me‘ Juat Rubber Co M iro! 10 : wit 


rht you would be interested in learning of this circumstance, as 


frica is quite a distance away. 
That our Small Advertisement Department is read as care- 
Tennessee, writes: fully abroad as at home is shown by the following from the 
Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, Massachusetts : 
writer wishes to state that he is very much pleased with the 
small advertisement placed in THe INpIA RUBBER 


Specific Praise As Well e . “3 


Letters of specific praise and cons , = ' Wor recently. We have already received two inquiries through 


rarding nae ae 
farang mal help, and we are astonished to receive an inquiry for 
quite as and splicing compound from a rubber company in 


quotati 





Waterproofed, Rubberized and Combined 


COATED FABRICS 


Single and Double Texture for Automobile Tops, Raincoats, Etc. 
Centrally Located for Midtdie West Shipments 


THE TOLEDO AUTO FABRICS CO. Toledo, Ohio 














